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ARWICK COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 


LADIES, 79, WARWICK SQUARE, BELGRAVE 
ROAD, 8.W. 


PATRON. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD EBURY. 


Vice-Patrons. 
THE LORD CHARLES RUSSELL, Eccleston Square. 
SIR J. EMERSON TENNENT, K.H., &c., 66, Warwick 
Square. 
LADY PRINCIPAL. 
MRS. BLANCHARD, assisted by competent Governesses. 


Visrrinc MInisTER. 
THE REY. R. MALONE, M.A., Incumbent of St. Matthew s. 


PROFEssoRs. 
Scripture History ........The Rev. R. Matone, M.A. 
Ancient & Modern History The Rev. Prof. Curisréas, M.A.,, 
F.R 


English Language and Lit. The Rev. H. A. Dixox, M.A., 
F.R.S.L. 


Nat. and App. Sciences ....The Rey. F, F. Sratuam, M.A., 
F.G.8. 

Latin Language and Lit. ..J. J. Barton, Esq., M.A., Ph.D. 
French ditto ditto ....Mons. Tourrer. 
Italian ditto ditto ....Signor Bracet. 
German ditto ditto ....Herr Mast. 
Music (Piano) ....... -W. H. Hotes, Esq. 

» (Harp) ...........3. B. CHaTTERTon, Esq. 

» (Singing) ..........Signor F. Lapiacue. 

Hours of Attendance, from Nine till Four. 

This Establishment is intended to supply a want long felt 
in this neighbourhood by Parents desirous of obtaining for 
their Daughters the advantages of a sound and accomplished 
Education, at a moderate expense. 

The course of study includes the Holy Scriptures, English 
Grammar, Composition and Literature, Physical and Political 
Geography, History (Ancient and Modern), Natural History 
and Philosophy, Elementary and Model Drawing, and the 
Latin, French, German, and Italian Languages. 

The various Classes are under the direction of able and 
eminent Professors. The Fee is £2 2s. per Tefm, each Class. 

Individual Instruction in Instrumental Music, €5 5s. and 
£3 3s. per Term; Singing, £5 5s., £4 4s., and £8 3s. per 
Term; Dancing and Calisthenics, £4 4s. and £2 2s.; Drawing 
and Painting, in various styles, for advanced Pupils, £3 3s. 
per Term. 

A Clags under the direction of Mrs. BLaxcuaep and the 
resident Governesses is open for Junior Pupils :— 

Above 12 years of age ........ 6 guineas per Term. 
Under 12 5 re 

A limited number of Resident Pupils received :— 

Above 12 years of age........ 60 guineas per annum. 
Under 12 penaccen We * E 
These fees include all branches of English, French, and 
Music, by the Resident Governesses, 
tna EXTRAs. 
MIMGTCSS wececccecccecces 6 Quin \. 
Seat at Church ......cccces ~ oe rT 
Use of Piano .....00....00. 2 a és 

Singing is taught by Signor and Madame F. LABLACHE; 
Dancing by Madame Micuav Davis ana W_ A. DELFERRIER, 
Esq. ; Drawing by Madame Van FowinkEL; Riding by Mr. 
BLACKMAN. P 


li preferred, Resident Pupils, received at 100 guineas per 
annam, which fee would inc!ude the extras and lessons frem 
all the Professors, with the exception of Signor and Madame 
Lablache, J. B. Chatterton, Esq., Madame Michau Davis, 
and Mr. Blackman; lessons by either of these might, how- 
ever, be substituted for those of W. H. Holmes, Esq. 

Courses of lectures (usually illustrated) are delivered on 
Scientific, Philosophical, and Historical subjects, in each 
Term, by eminent Professors. 

The domestic arrangements will be on the plan of a refined 
and well-regulated home, the strictest attention to health 
will be paid, and it will be the anxious care of the Lady 
Principal to see that the religious instruction, and the various 
branches of study comprehended in a complete course of 
female education, are earnestly and efficiently carried out. 

Each young Lady is requested to bring dinner napkins, 
sheets and towels, silver forks and spoons, for her own use ; 
which will be returned on leaving the College. 

The year is divided into Three Terms; namely, Lent, 
Easter, and Micliaelmas. Lent Term begins January 2lst, 
and ends April 20th. Easter Term begins April 2lst, and 
ends July 3lst. Michaelmas Term begins October lst, and 
ends December 21st. 

The Vacations are from the end of July to the 30th of 
September ; from the 21st of December to the 21st of January; 
and \ a the day before Good Friday to the end of Easter 
week. 

Fees to be paid each Term in advance, and notice of one 
Term te be given previously to removal. No redaction made 
for occasions! absence. References exchanged. 
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ME. tw Al38'S WEST-END EX- 

HIBITION of high clas AINTINGS ic 
= a" - modern PAINTINGS is 
NOW OPEN, with many important GGta.ne at the HAY 
MARKET GALLERY, next door to the Theatre. 4 mic. 
sion, ls.; Catalogues, 6d. Open from Nine till Six. 





ROxAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN. 

Mr. GYE has the honour to announce to the Nobility, Gen- 
try, Subscribers, and the Public, that the Opera Season of 
1860 will commence on TUESDAY, APRIL 10, on which 
occasion will be performed, for the Seventh time on the 
Italian Stage, Meyerbeer's New Grand Opera, 

DINORAH. 


Prospectuses, with the terms of Subscription, full particu- 
lars of the engagements, Operas to be given, &c. &c., may 
be obtained at the Box-office, under the Portico of the 
Theatre. Also of Mr. Mitchell, Messrs. Ebers, Mr. Hook- 
ham, Messrs. Chappell, Mr. Bubb, Bond Street; Mr. Sams, 
St. James's Street; Mr. Hammond, and Messrs. Cramer and 
Co., Regent Street; and of Messrs. Keith and Prowse, 
Cheapside. 


STLEY’S ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE. 
4+i—Proprietor, Mr. W. Batry—Manager, Mr. Epwin 
Hvueues.— WILL OPEN on Easter Monday, April 9th, 1860, 
with a Grand Military Spectacle, in Four Acts, and Eleven 
Tableaux, founded upon the French Drama “ L’Histoire d’un 
Drapeau,” now performing at Paris with great success, 
entitled “ THE HISTORY OF A FLAG.” 

To give every due effect to the Spectacle, it will be sup- 
ported by a New and Efficient Dramatic Company, and will 
introduce Real Camels, Buffaloes, Horses, New and Mag- 
nificent Scenery, Costumes, &c. 

THE AMUSEMENTS IN THE CIRQUE 
Will be supported by a Company of Continental Equestrian 
Stars, comprising Mdlles. Monet, Marie, De Berg, Fernando, 
&c.; Messrs. H. Williams, Devereux, Fernando, Watson, 
and the Wonder of the World, JONATHAN JACK; Clowns, 
Messrs. Charles Watson and Thorne : 

The Entertainments concluding Each Evening with a 
Laughable Farce. 

Door Open at Half-past Six—Performance to Commence 
at Seven o’Clock. : 


THE PICTURES AND WORKS OF ART OF THE 
LATE C. R. LESLIE, Bsq., R.A. 


\ ESSRS. FOSTER pgenrally inform the 
4 public the CATALOGUES of this Sale are now ready, 
and will be forwarded post free, with a Card for the private 
view, on receipt of 18 postage stamps. Private view 21st, 
the Auction on the 25th, 26th, 27th, and 28th April. 

54, Pall Mall. 














XHIBITION of theSOCIETY of BRITISH 
ARTISTS, Incorporated by Royal Charter.— The 
THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW 
OPEN from 9 a.m. until dusk. Admittance is 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. T. Roverrs, Secretary. 


PiAStzz HOLIDAYS.—THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM, with the Pictures pre- 
sented by Mr. Sheepshanks, the Pictures of the National 
Gallery, British School (by authority of the Director and 
Trustees), and the Art Schools for Male Students, WILL 
BE OPEN FREE EVERY MORNING AND EVENING 
from the 9th to the 14th of April inclusive.-—Hours, Day- 
time, from 10 till 5; Evening, from 7 till 10. 
By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


\ ONSIEUR LOUIS BLANC, late Member 
p of the Provisional Government of France, will deliver 
FOUR LECTURES at the Marylebone Literary Institution, 
on the “ Salons” of Paris in the 18th Century—Social Inter- 
course—Fashion—Love —Philosophy—on the WEDNESDAY 
Eventnes, April 25th, May 2nd, 9th, and 16th. To com- 
mence each Evening at Eight o’Clock. 

Reserved Seats, 5s.; ditto for the course, 16s.: Area and 
Gallery, 2s. 6d. ; ditto for the course, 8s. Tickets may be 
obtained and Reserved Seats secured, by early application 
to the Secretary, at the Institution, 17, Edward Street, Port- 
man Square; and at Mr. Sams’, Royal Library, 1, St. James’s 
Street. 


OYAL LITERARY FUND.—The SE- 
VENTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the 
CORPORATION will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 16th of May. 
The LORD BISHOP OF ST. DAVID'S in the Chair. 
The Stewards will be announced in future advertisements. 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 
73, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


RAWING CLASSES FOR LADIES.— 

Mrs. LEE BRIDELL’S CLASSES for STUDY from 

the LIVING MODEL have COMMENCED for the Season. 

The Living Model sits in the picturesque Costumes of the 

Italian, French, and Arab Peasantry. Instruction in Draw- 
ng, Painting, and Anatomy. 


®, Snssex Place, Regent’s Park. 

















CIENCE TEACHING.—Manufacturers, 
Publishers, &c., desiring to supply Schools and Classes 
for Science established under the Science Minute of the 
Lords of the Committee of Council on Education of the 2nd 
June, 1859, with Scientific Apparatus, Instraments, Ex- 
amples, and Books, bearing on—1, Geometrical, Mechanical, 
Machine, and Architectural Drawing ; 2, Physics (Mechanical 
and Experimental); 3, Chemistry; 4, Geology and Miner- 
alogy ; 5, Natural History (Zoology and Botany, Vegetable 
and Animal Physiology); 6, Navigation and Nautical 
Astronomy, and Physical Geography ;—should apply for the 
conditions to the Secretary of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, South Kensington, London, W. 
By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


T. JAMES’S HALL.—NEW PHIL- 
HARMONIC CONCERTS.— Director, Dr. Wripz. 
—Ninth Season. dates of the Five Grand Vocal and 
Instrumental Concerts are fixed for Monday Evenings, March 
19, April 16, May 14, June 11. The Public Rehearsals on 
Saturday afternoons, Feb. 18, March 17, April 14, May 12, June 
9. The subscription is £2 2s. for a Sofa Stall for the series ; 
Unreserved Seats, £1 1s. the series. The Orchestra will be 
on the same grand scale as last season, and will consist of 
nearly 300 performers. The foilowing eminent artistes ap- 
last season, many of whom, with others who may 


peared 

arrive in London, will be fe aE —_ i. 
Mme. Castellan, Mme. Hayes, Rudersdorff, Mme. 
Bishop, Miss Dolby, Mme. Caradori, &c.; Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Herr Reichart, Sig. Belletti, Herr Formes, Mr. Weiss, Mr. 
Santley, &c.; also, as Miss Arabella Goddard, 
Mme. Pleyel, Mme. Clara Schuman, Mr. C. Halle, Herr 
Rubinstein, Mr. Barnet; as Violinists, Herr Joachim, Herr 
Wieniawski, Sig. Sivori, &c. 

Single Tickets, Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Balcony, reserved, 7s. and 
5s.; can be obtained at the Ticket-office, St. James's Hall; 
at Messrs. Cramer and Co.'s, 201, Regent Street; at Messrs. 
Chappell and Co.'s, 50, New Bond Street; and at Messrs. 
Keith, Prowse, and Co.'s, 48, Cheapside. 

N.B. At the Third Concert, Monday evening, April 16th, 
and Public Rehearsal, Saturday afternoon, April 14, will be 
performed Spohr’s Grand Symphony the “ Power ol Soul,” 
and other works. 

W. GRAEFF NICHOLLS, Hon. Sec. 








Roxrat ACADEMY OF ARTS.— 
NOTICE TO ARTISTS, 

All Works of Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, or En- 
graving, intended for the ensuing EXHIBITION at the 
ROYAL ACADEMY, must be sent in on Monday. the 9th, 
or Tuesday, the 10th of April next, after which time no 
Work can possibly be received, nor can any Works be received 
which have already been publicly exhibited. 

FRAMES.—All Pictures and Drawings must be in gilt 
frames. Oil Paintings under glass, and Drawings with wide 
margins, are inadmissable. Excessive breadth in Frames, 
as well as projecting mouldings, may prevent Pictures ob- 
taining the situation they otherwise merit. The other Regu- 
lations necessary to be observed may be obtained at the 
Royal Academy. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 

Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for exhi- 
bition, but the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable- 
in any case of injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the 
carriage ef any package. . 

The prices of Works to be disposed of may be communi- 
cated to the Secretary. 





Roe INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, ALBEMARLE STREET. 

The Weekly Evening Meetings of the Members of the 
Royal Inetitusion will be resumed on F RIDAY, the 20th of 
APRIL, at Eight o'clock. The following Courses will be 
delivered after Easter :— igi ‘ 

Seven Lectures on the Structure, Habits, and ties 0 
Herbivorous Mammalia. By T. Spencer Cobbold, M.D., 
F.L.S.—To commence on Tuesday, April 17th. ; ; 

Eight Lectures on some Recent Researches in Physical 
Geography and Geology. By David T. Ansted, Esq., M.A., 
F.R.S.—To commence on Thursday, April 19th. 

Eight Lectures on some Results of the Association of 
Heat’ with Chemical Force, practically applied. By F. A. 
Abel, Esq., Director of the Chemical Establishment of the 
War Department, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich.—To commence 
on Saturday, April 21st. 

The above Lectures will begin at Three o'clock in the 
Afternoon. Terms, One Guinea for each Course, or Two 
Guineas for all the Courses, 

ril 6th. JOHN BARLOW, M.A., 
= V.P. and Sec. R. I. 





HE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 128 pages, and 88 cuts, for 14 
stamps. 





Apply direct to W. Atrorp Lxorp, Portland moad, 
London, W. 
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HE ROYAL ASSOCIATION 


FOR 
PROMOTION OF THE FINE ARTS IN SCOTLAND. 
FouxDED IN 1833. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1847. 








PLAN FOR THE CURRENT YEAR, 1860. 

First—Each Subscriber will have a chance of obtaining a 
valuable Work of Art at the Annual General Distribution in 
July, 1860. 

Second—Each Subscriber will receive a beautifully Ilus- 
trated Edition of the Border Ballad— 

“THE DOWIE DENS OF YARROW,” 

Embellished by Engravings, after Six Oil Paintings executed 
expressly for the Association, 


By J. NOEL PATON, R.S.A. 

Third—Each Subscriber who, between the year 1859 and 
1863 inclusive, has paid up, in one or more payments, the 
amount of Five Subscriptions of One Guinea each, will re- 
ceive, in addition to the Engraving, Engravings, or Ilus- 
trated Works which will be annually issued as usual, an 
Impression of a beautiful Plate, engraved by Lcwe Stocks, 
A-R.A., in the highest style of Line, the same size as the 
Picture— 

“SCENE FROM THE GENTLE SHEPHERD,” 
By SIR DAVID WILKIE, R.A. 


Intending Subscribers are requested to furnish their Names 
and Addresses to the Honorary Secretaries in their respective 
localities (to whom Subscriptions may be paid, and through 
whom Members receive the Prints, &c., free of charge); or 
to the Secretary in Edinburgh, with as little delay as 
possible. 


Subscriptions received in London by 


William Tweedie, Publisher, 337, Strand. 
Charles Roberson, 99, Long Acre. 
W. G. Drake, 43, Lothbury. 
A T. Ritchie, 26, Poultry. 
F. W. Johnstone, 8, Fenchurch Street. 
John H. Koch, 187, Gresham House, Old Broad Street. 
Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 
C. Hitchcock, 67, Lombard Street. 
W. D. M’Combie, Hatton House, Hatton Garden. 
F, A. Curtis, 3, Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
William Wright, 60, Albany Road, 8. 
J. W. Terry, Unity Bank, 10, Cannon Street. 
George Ramage, 19, Dover Place, New Kent Road. 
Frederick K. Birch, 24, Talbot Road, Tufnell Park, N.W. 
G. Donne, 155, Leadenhall Street. 
Wm. Watson, 77, Cannon Street, E.C. 
Edinburgh, 69, York Place, 
March 26, 1860. 





TH UNIVERSAL REVIEW for April, 
Price 2s. 6d. 

« The National Money-Box. Part II. 

. Ewald and his Poetry. 

A New Reading of an Old Story. 

Scientific Biography. By Professor De Morgan. 

Sir Everard’s Daughter: Unfairly Played and Falsely 

Won. By John Cordy Jeaffreson. 

Stigant’s Poems. 

. The Country Gentleman. 

. The Inexorable Logic of Facts. 

. The Session. 

London: Wa. H. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall Street. 
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On the 2né@ of April, 1860, price One Shilling, 
HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL. 


Second Series. No. 10. Containing the 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL 
SOCIETY. 

ConTEents—Pharmaceutical Qualification—Botanical Prize 
for 1861 — Pharmaceutical Meeting: On the Syrup of 
Superphosphate of Iron—On Phosphate of Iron—On the 
Composition of Hydrargyrum cum Creta—Note on a Manu- 
factured Product of Sea-Weed, called Japanese Isinglass— 
On the Use of Honey as a Vehicle for Administering Reme- 
dies Externally—Cultivation of Medicinal Plants at Hitchin, 
Herts (concluded)—Results of Physical and Chemical Inves- 
tigation and Applications in the Arts—Collection of Scam- 
mony in the North-West of Asia Minor—On Water-Glass 
and some of its Applieations—Influence of Science on the 
Art of Calico Printing—The Case of Poisoning at Canter- 
~ermeoat Quinine—Alleged Adulteration of Pepper, 

c. 


VOLUME XVIII. may be had in boards, as well as the 
preceding volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 
London: Jonn Cuvrentt, New Burlington Street ; 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin and Co., 
Dublin. 





Now ready, 


HE LONDON REVIEW: a Journal of 
Literature, Science, and Theology. 

No. XXVIL, April, 1860, price 6s. Contents— 

IL. Lord Macaulay.—Il. Whitby—III. Ancient Syriac 

—IV. Eastern Problems.—V. Friedrich Schiller.— 

VL. Moroeco.—VIL Books and their Bindings.—VIII. So- 

crates.—IX. Arctic Explorations.—Brief Literary Notices. 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The LIFE and TIMES of GEORGE 
DUKE of BUCKINGHAM. From Original and Authentic 


the Duchess of Marlborough 
3ls. 6d. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. Impres- 
sions ef Life in the Roman States and Sardinia, during a 
Ten Years’ Residence. By Mrs. G. GRETTON. 2 vols. 
2is. (This Day.) 


HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY IV., King 
of France and Navarre. From numerous Original Sources. 
By MISS FREER, Author of “ The Lives of Marguerite 
@ Angouléme, Elizabeth de Valois, Henry III.,” &c. 2 vols. 
Portraits, 21s. bound. . 

“ The public will thank Miss Freer most heartily for these 
delightful volumes. In her particular line she is the best 
historian of her day.”—Chronicle. 

“We know no works of this kind, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Macaulay’s History, which are more pleasant read- 
ing than the chronicle-histories of Miss Freer. The charm 
of the style and manner, and the accuracy of the details, 
combine to render her works a valuable addition to our 
literary treasures.”—John Bull. 


TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA, with the 
Narrative of a Residence in MOZAMBIQUE. By LYONS 
M‘LEOD, Esq., F.R.G.S., &c., late British Consul at 
Mozambique. 2 vols. with Map and Illustrations, 21s. 

“ There can be no question as to the value of these volumes. 
They furnish in an interesting and readable form an immense 
amount of information, and are, next to the work of Dr. 
Livingstone, the best authority on the subject of which they 
treat. They cannot fail to achieve a popularity only second 
to that book.”— Herald. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 
1860. Under the especial Patronage of Her Majesty and 
H.R.H. the Prince Consort ; and corrected throughout by 
the Nobility. 29th Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo., with the 
Arms beautifully engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt 
edges, 31s. 6d. 4 

“The standard work on the subject.”—Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine. 


Cheap Edition of A LIFE fora LIFE. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. Revised, 
with a Preface, price 5s. bound and illustrated. Forming 
the Ninth Volume of Hurst and Blackett’s Standard 
Library. 
“One of the best of the author’s works. It is a book we 
should like every member of every family in England to 
read.” — Herald. 


»” &c. 3 vols. with Portrait, 


Volumes already published in this Series :— 


Sam Slick’s Nature and Human Nature. 

John Halifax, Gentleman. 

The Crescent and the Cross. 

Nathalie, by Julia Kavanagh. 

A Woman’s Thoughts about Women. 

Adam Graeme of Mossgray. 

Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. 

Cardinal Wiseman’s Recollections of the 
Popes. 


» 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


WOMAN’S TEMPTATION. Edited by the Hon. 
Mrs. RALPH DUTTON. 3 vols. 
“ The Hon. Mrs. Dutton has, we believe, been known for 

some time past amongst a private circle of friends and ad- 

mirers as a lady of considerable literery taste and acquire- 
ments. Her appearance before the world of letters will 
undoubtedly extend that appreciation, and render her one 
of the most popular female novelists of the day. . . The 
easy style, neat expression, and delicate handling of a diffi- 
cult subject, which abound in every page of this novel, make 
it a most acceptable addition to modern fictitious litera- 
ture.”— Messenger. 


STRETTON OF RINGWOOD CHACE. 3 Vols. 


THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. By WILLIAM 
HOWITT. 3 vols. 
“A remarkable book, which refers to eventful times, 

and brings prominently before us some important persons 

who belong to fact, though they here make the scriking pages 
of fiction. The work will not fail to make a powerful impres- 
sion on the minds of its readers.”— Sun. 

“ Mr. Howitt’s subject has been happily chosen. _It is por- 
trayed with vividness and truth. The interest of the story 


Sources. By MRS. THOMSON, Author of “ The Lifeof | THE LITTLE BEAUTY. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST 


Continued— 


THE VOYAGE OF THE LADY. By the Author 


of “ The Three Paths.” 2 vols. 
“ A deeply interesting novel. It is most intelligent, clever, 


and exciting, and abounds with touches of pathos,”—Mes- 
senger. 


“ The interest never flags.”— Chronicle. 


Mrs. GREY, 
Author of “ The Gambler’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 

“*The Little Beauty’ does credit te Mrs. Grey’s reputation. 
The plot is carried out with much artistic skill, and the 
gradual development of the characters of the various per- 
sonages is most masterly depicted.”— Post. 


GRANDMOTHER’S MONEY. By the Author 


of “ One-and-Twenty,” “ Wildflower,” &c. 3 vols. 





ON THE Ist OF MAY 

Will be commenced, in Monthly Numbers, broad imperial 
octavo, each Number containing Four Coloured Plates, 
with Descriptive Letter-press, price 2s. 6d., a New Periodi- 
cal, entitled 


THE FLORAL MAGAZINE: 


COMPRISING 
FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 
POPULAR GARDEN FLOWERS. 
BY 
THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S., F.H.S., 
Secretary to the Floral Committee of the Horticultural 
Society. 
THE DRAWINGS BY 
WALTER FITCH, F.L.S., 

Artist of Sir W. J. Hooker's “ Curtis's Botanical Magazine.” 


The “Frorat Macaztxe™ has been projected to supply 
the long-felt want of some independent periodical, of a po- 
pular character, devoted to the Illustration of the many New 
Varieties of choice Flowers which are being continually pro- 
duced by the skill of modern cultivators. 

The Plates will be executed by Mr. WaLTER Fitcu, who 
has been so long and so favourably known as the Artist of 
“ Curtis’s Botanical Magazine,” and of other botanical pub- 
lications emanating from Kew. The selections of subjects, 
and the descriptions, will be by the Secretary of the Floral 
Committee of the Horticultural Society. 

“ Curtis's BOTANICAL MAGAZINE “ will continue to repre- 
sent the scientific department of Garden Botany, under the 
superintendence of the Director of the Royal Gardens of 
Kew. The “ Frorat MaGazrxe™ will be devoted to meri- 
torious varieties of such introduced Plants as are of popular 
character, and likely to become established favourites in the 
Garden, Hothouse, or Conservatory. 


London: Lovett Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 





THE CHEMICAL NEWS (Edited by 

WILLIAM CROOKES). Price 3d. weekly. Order of 
any bookseller or news-agent. Office: Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 





This Day is published, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 28s. 


\ COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
a PSALMS: Critical, Devotional, and Prophetical ; the 
Text of the Authorised Version, Metrically arranged, ac- 
cording to the Original Hebrew ; with an English Analytical 
and Hebrew Index. By Rev. WittiamM De Buren, D.D., 
Late Donnellan Lecturer in the Univer_ity of Dublin; Author 
of “An Exposition of the Apocalypse,” “ Lectures on the 
Second Advent,” “A Compendium of Hebrew,” &c. &e. 
Dublin: Hopcss, Suira, and Co. 
London: Hamittron, Apams, and Co., and Sorkin, 
MARSHALL, and Co. 





This Day is published, price 6s. 6d., 
HE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CA- 
| LENDAR for the Year 1860.—Corrected to the Present 
Time. 
Cambridge: DetcHtox, Ber, and Co. 
London: Bett and Davpy. 





This Day is published, price 7s. 6d., Fifth and Cheaper 
> Edition, 


RUNDINES CAMI SIVE MUSARUM 
£ CANTABRIGIENSIUM LUSUS CANORI. 


Collegit atque edidit Hexricvs Drury, A.M. 


Cantabrigie : Dricutos, Bert, et Soc.; et J. G. PARKER 
et Frurcu, Londini. 





sa Now ready, 
as ENCYCLOPEDIA, vol. - 
Handsomely bound in cloth or half calf, e=« Ulustrate 
by 412 Wood Engravings and Seven Stee! 2t4ps beautifully 
printed in colours. 
Price 9s. cloth * Hs. half-calf. 
W. and R. C-=*BERS, London and Edinburgh ; 
z and Sold by all Booksellers. 








London; ALEXANDER HEYLDY, 28, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





is strong and sustained.”—Spectator. 
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MR. TENNANT, 
MINERALOGIST BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY, 
149, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


Gives Practical Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. He can also supply Elementary Collections of Minerals, Rocks, and Fossils, on the following 








Terms :— 
100 SMALL SPECIMENS, IN CABINET WITH THREE TRAYS ............cccccccccccccccccccccsoe cee #22 20 
#200 SPEVIMENS, LARGER, IN CABINET WITH FIVE TRAYS. .......0.......cccccccccoeccosccconceece 5 56 O 
300 SPECIMENS, LARGER, IN CABINET WITH EIGHT DRAWERS ........0.ooc.cccccccccececcee cee 10 10 0 
400 SPECIMENS, LARGER, IN CABINET WITH TWELVE DRAWERG...............cccccccccecccece 21 0 0 


More extensive Collections, either to illustrate Mineralogy or Geology, at 50 to 100 Guineas each, with every requisite to assist those commencing the 
study of these interesting branches of Science, a knowledge of which affords so much pleasure to the traveller in all parts of the world. 


* A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent works on Geology by Lyell, Mantell, Murchison, Phillips, Ansted, Page, and others, 
contains 200 specimens, in a mahogany Cabinet, with five trays, comprising the following specimens, viz. :— 

MINERALS which are either the components of Rocks, or occasionally imbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Chalcedony, Jasper, Garnet, Zeolite, 
Hornblende, Augite, Asbestos, Felspar, Mica, Talc, Tourmaline, Calcareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Cryolite, Salt, Sulphur, Plumbago, 
Bitumen, Jet, Amber, &e. 

NATIVE METALS, or METALLIFEROUS MINERALS: these are found in masses, in beds, or in veins, and occasionally in the beds of rivers. 
Specimens of the following Metallic Ores are contained in the Cabinet :—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, Antimony, Silver, Gold, Platina, &. 

ROCKS : Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, Syenite, Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Layas, ‘&e. 

PAL-ZOZOIC FOSSILS, from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, Devonian, and Permian Carboniferous Rocks. 

SECONDARY FOSSILS, from the Lias, Oolite, Wealden, and Cretaceous Groups. 

TERTIARY FOSSILS, from the Woolwich, Barton, and Bracklesham Beds, London Clay, Crag, &c. 

In the more expensive Collections some of the specimens are rare, and all more select. 





EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE COLLECTION OF MINERALS FOR SALE. 


Mr. TENNANT bought at the Stowe Sale, in 1848, the Duke of Buckingham’s Collection of Minerals, which he has greatly enriched by a Collection 
of Coloured Diamonds, specimens of Gold from California, Australia, Canada, and Wales, and many other specimens of great value and interest. The 
Collection, consisting of 3000 specimens, is in two cabinets, each containing thirty drawers, with a glass case on the top for large specimens. Price £2000. 
Such a Collection is well adapted for any public Institution, or for any Gentleman taking an interest in Mining pursuits. 








At King’s College, London, Lectures on Mineralogy are given on Wednesday and Friday Mornings, from Nine to Ten o'clock, from October to Christmas, 
to which the Public are admitted on paying the College Fee of £2 2s. 

MINERALOGY.—The course commences with a description of the Physical and Chemical Characters of Minerals in general. 

The principal simple Minerals are next separately considered, and the readiest mode of distinguishing them described. 

The course of instruction includes a minute description of all the substances entering into the Composition of Rocks, and of those Minerals which are 
also used in the Arts; illustrated by an extensive collection of characteristic specimens, and diagrams of the principal crystalline forms, &c. 

GEOLOGY.—(Tue Lecrvures CoMMENCE IN JANUARY AND TERMINATE IN May)—Lent TermM.—Descriptive Geology. Fee £2 12s. 6d. 

Easter Term.—The practical application of Geology to Engineering, Architecture, Agriculture, and Mining. Fee £1 11s. 6d., or £3 13s. 6d. for 
the two Terms. 

The Students are accompanied by the Professor to the Museum of Practical Geology, the British Museum, and other public institutions, and also on 
Excursions into the Country. 





SOPWITH’S GEOLOGICAL MODELS. 


THESE Models are constructed of various kinds of wood fitted together from actual measurements of the Strata in the Coal and Lead Mining Districts 
of the North of England. The upper part of each model represents the surface of the ground,—the sides exhibit four vertical sections, each of which 
corresponds with the sections usually drawn in geological works, and the base of each model represents a horizontal plane at a certain depth under the 
surface, according to the scale of the model. 

To students in Geology, and others interested in Mineral Districts, these models afford a clearer idea of Geological Phenomena than ordinary plans 
and sections, presenting a fac-simile of the objects represented, which can be studied in every variety of position, and thus exhibit and explain the 
subterranean, as well as surface relations of the various Strata, Beds of Coal, and Mineral Veins. 

The models illustrate the Nature of Stratification; Valleys of Denudation; Succession of Coal Seams in the Newcastle Coal Field; Strata of 
adjacent Lead Mine Districts; the effects produced by Faults or Dislocations; Intersections of Mineral Veins, &c.; and are accompanied with a 
letter-press description, by T. Sopwirn, Esq., F.R.S., Memb. Inst. C. E., Author of “ A Treatise on Isometrical Drawing,” &c. 

Sold in cases, bound and lettered to resemble large octavo, quarto, or folio volumes, by J. TENNANT, Geologist, &c., 149, Strand, London. 


Set of Six Models, 3 inches squar®............ £2 O Twelve Models, 3°inches square............ £4 0 
The same, 4 inches square............ 2 10 The same, 4 inches square..,......... 5 0 


It may be proper to observe that the train of investigation which is required to study these models is wholly apart from the theoretical researches 
which extend to the original formation of rocks, and is confined to such facts as are open to every-day observation, and of which no doubt can 
possibly exist. 

The description of the models can be had separate, price 1s. 6d. 





MODELS OF CRYSTALS IN GLASS AND WOOD. a 
To ILLUSTRATE THE SECTION ON CRYSTALLOGRAPHY AND MINERALOGY rN “ Ork’s CIRCLE OF THE ScrEenceEs. 
BY THE REV. WALTER MITCHELL, M.A., AND PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S. 


Six Glass Models, containing Skeleton Models to illustrate the Six Systems, price £3 3s. Thirty neat Wood Models, in box, price 10s. 6d. 





WATERHOUSE HAWKINS’S MODELS AND DIAGRAMS OF EXTINCT ANIMALS. 


» = > - . a 
Scientific and other Institutions can be supplied with Mr. WatErHouse Hawxrys’s RESTORATIONS OF THE Extinct — ——— 
Igxanodon, Megalosaurus, Plesiosaurus (two species), Ichthyosaurus, and Labyrinthodon—seven models, reduced to a scale of one inch to a foot, 
those »t the Crystal Palace. Price £5 5s. Packing-case, if for the country, 8s. 6d. extra. Six Diagrams. Price £1 10s. 





All the retent Works relating to Mineralogy, Geology, Conchology, and Chemistry, also Geological Maps, Models, Diagra a, Hammers, ay 
Magnifying Glasses, Acid Bottles, Platina Spoons, Electrometer and Magnetic Needle, Glass-top Boxes, Brass and Steel Forceps, Objects for t 
Microscope, &c., can be supp=d to the student in these interesting branches of science by 


JAMES TENNANT, MINERALOGIST BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY, 149, STRAND, LONDON, W.-C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The following will be published next week :— 


| 
| 


The Poem of the Book of Job, done | 


into English Verse. By the EARL OF WINCHELSEA 
(late Viscount Maidstone). Square demy Sve., 1%s., in 
antique cloth, with red edges. 
i. 
Dedicated to the Right Honourable W. E. Grapsrone, M.P., 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The Province of Reason: a Criticism of 
the Bampton Lecture on the “ Limits of Religious 
Thought.” By the Rev. JOHN YOUNG, LL.D., Author 
of the “Christ of History,” “ The Mystery—Evil and 
God,” &. &c. Post 8vo., price 6s. cloth. 

Mil. 


Sermons Preached at Lincoln’s Inn 
Chapel. By the Rev. F. D. MAURICE, M.A. 
First Series, 2 vols. post 8vo., price 21s. cloth. 
Second Series, 2 vols. post 8vo., price 21s. cloth. 
Third Series, 2 vols. post 8vo., price 21s. cloth. 
Iv. 
The Life of Robert Owen, the Philan- 
thropist. By WILLIAM LUCAS SARGANT, Author 


of “ Social Innovators, and their Schemes.” Post 8vo., 
10s. 6d. cloth. 


A Man’s Heart. A Poem. By Charles 


MACKAY, Esq., LL.D. Post 8vo., price 5s. cloth. 


VL 
Kathie Brande; or, the Fireside His- 
tory of a Quiet Life. By HOLME LEE, Author of 
“Sylvan Hoilt’s Daughter,” “ Against Wind and Tide,” 
&c. &. New edition, post Svo., 2s. 6d. cloth. 
vil. 
Below the Surface; a Story of English 
Country Life. By Sir ARTHUR HALLAM ELDON, 
Bart. New edition, fcap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. cloth. 


The following are now ready :— 


2 
The Cornhill Magazine, ‘No. 4 (April, 
1860). Price One Shilling, with Two Illustrations. 
Il. 


Transformation; or, The Romance of 
Monte-Beni. By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, Author 
of “ The Scarlet Letter.” 3 vols. Second edition. 

Ill. 


The Life of Edmond Malone, Editor of 
Shakspeare, with Selections from his Manuscript Anec- 
dotes. By Sir JAMES PRIOR, Author of * The Life of 
Edmund Burke.” Demy 8vo., with Portrait, price 
lds. cloth. 

Iv. 

“Ts it not Written?” Being the Testi- 
mony of Scripture against the Errors of Romanism. 
By EDWARD 8. PRYCE, A.B. Post 8vo., price 6s. 
cioth. 


Netley Hall; or, The Wife's Sister. 


Feap. 8vo., price 6s. cloth. 





| characteristic of the penny-a-liner. 


Greymore; a Story of Country Life. | 
3 vols. 

The Cousins’ Courtship. By J. RB. 
WISE. 2 vols. 





SMITH, ELDER & CO., 65, CORNHILL. | 





In a few days will be published, in post Svo, cloth, with 
Frontispiece and Vignette, 
HREE YEARS IN TURKEY. — The 
Journal of a Medical Mission to the Jews. By 
Jounxn Masoy, L.R.C.S.,E. late Medical Missionary to the 
Jews in the Turkish Empire. 
London: Joux Syow, Paternoster Row. 





OVERNMENT UPON FIRST 
PRINCIPLES. 


Illustrated Anologically, Historically, 
and Statistically. By Jno. Grossmirn. All Denominations 
of Modern and Ancient Constitutions carefully examined. 
Statesmen and lovers of just and intelligent Progress will 
find in it a Compilation of Remarkable Facts and Monetary 
Calculations essentially connected with this day. 


Pipex & Co., Paternoster Row. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 


THE MILL ON THE 


FLOSS. 


BY GEORGE ELIOT, 


Author of “Scenes of Clerical Life’ and “* Adam Bede.” 


In Three Volumes, Post 8vo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





Third Edition, with Plates, just published, price 2s 6d. by 


= 2 post. : 
[HE EAR IN HEALTH AND DISEASP. 
With Remarks on the Prevention of Deafness. By 

Wituiam Harvey, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Royal Dispen- 
sary for Diseases of the Ear. 

Also, On RHEUMATISM, GOUT, and NEURALGIC 
HEADACHE, in connection with Deafness and Noises in the 
Ear. Price ls. 


London: Henry Rensuaw, 358, Strand. 


YEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE 

X UNITED KINGDOM.—EDWARD STANFORD has 
the pleasure to announce that he has been appointed AGENT 
for the SALE of the PUBLICATIONS of the GEOLO- 
GICAL SURVEY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. He 
will be happy to forward, upon application, a detailed List 
of all the Maps, Sections, and Books, published to the 
present time. 

London: Epwarp Staxrorp, 6, Charing Cross. 


HE CHRISTMAS WEEK, A CHRIST- 


MAS STORY. By the Rev. Henry Curistmas, M.A, 
F.R.S., F.S.A. 








Fdinburgh : BLack and Co. 

“ This is a charming little story, of which the groundwork 
is the picture of a curate’s Christmas. The troubles ofa poor 
simple-hearted curate, the Rev. Samuel Tuquall, who works 
for an absent rector, are defined with manifest truth, ard 
with a sense of hearty sympathy. Poverty, nakedly repre- 
sented, does not lessen the dignity of the good man, who, 
during one Christmas week, is plunged into despair by a 
dismissal, but of course made, at the end of it, as happy and 
prosperous as it befits the hero of a Christmas tale to be. It 
would be well for the labourers in the church if Professor 
Christmas had the making of their Christmases. This little 
volume has an carnest meaning of its own. It has been 
written with a full knowledge of the various phases of 
clerical life that it paints, and it will win for itself a very 
cordial reception from the public.”"—Exraminer, Dec. 24th. 

“ Success has attended the attempt to blend moral teaching 
with amusing reading.”—J/lustrated London News. 

“The Christmas. book of Afr. Christmas though the 
theme is old, has a pleasant mark of Christmas time in its 
charities of feeling, and in its crisp and brisk literary style.” 
—Atheneum. 


“The sibillating title of this overwhelming irruption of 








‘Christmas’ is significant of the hiss with which the book | 


will be perused. Some writers have the untoward accom- 


plishment of spoiling what they pilier, and of obliterating | 


ils 
the teauties of an original they appropriate, but cannot 
comprehend. Z 
pastor's sufferings was translated with much popularity, and 
we have it now cooked up by the Rey. Professor, with a 
careful dilution of every noble thought, elevated sentiment, 
or striking observation. Like a delicate fabric, subm‘tted to 
an awkward ijaundress, the brilliant colours of the original 
be ome washed out, and substituted by the soap and iroth 
The audacity of the 


Some years ago a German tale of a village | 


THE FEEDING AND REARING OF INFANTS. 
Now ready, price 1s. 

The Paper that was read before a Medical Audience at the 

Hanover Square Rooms, 

N THE COMPARATIVE PROPER- 

TIES OF HUMAN AND ANIMAL MILKS, &c. 

(A Remonstrance addressed to Medical Men and Mothers.) 
With a short Account of the Proceedings. 

London: Published by Jonny Cutvrcnitt, New Burlington 
Street W.; sold also by L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W.; W. 
TWEEDIE, 337, Strand, W.C., and at Brighton by R. For- 
tHoRP, Royal Library, North Street; W. Sorpsoy, King's 
Road. 





Just Published, 
Foolseap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; gilt, 4s.; post free, 


\ TEDDED LOVE. By James C. 
Gutunrir, Author of * Village Scenes,” &c. 
“Itis with much relief and great pleasure that we now 
turn to ‘ Wedded Love,’ by James C. Guthrie. ..... The 
poem is a good one, and deserves to become a favourite. 
Mr. Guthrie evidently has great powers. His book evinces 
excellent feeling, as well as high talent.”"—Literary Gazette. 
“It is the highest art of poetry to interpret rather the 
quiet beauties and happiness of every-day life than those 
grand scenes, or shocking calamities, that disfigure it... . . 
A noble spirit rans through all the author's verses; such a 
spirit as draws its inspiration from the highest source. He 
possesses the art of minute and vivid description in a remark- 
able degree. In painted description Mr. Guthrie excels ; 


; and among modern writers, he has taken, in that department, 


high ground. We admire greatly this volume, and it is one of 
those that can be recommended without any exceptions, 
or buts, or cautions, or differences. It is good all through.— 
Tait’s Magazine. 
“The poet who now sings of ‘ Wedded Love’ is no novice 
in song. Mr. Guthrie might safely have rested his reputation 
on his earlier works, which have run rapidly through many 
editions, his ‘ Village Scenes’ alone having stamped him as 
a true poet. Our expectations, therefore, were high when 
we opened his new poem; and we have not been disap- 
pointed. There is the same sweetness of numbers, the same 
Christian truthfulness, the same simple yet sublime pathos, 
combined with a quiet vein of healthy philosophy, which, 
very powerfully, yet unostentatiously, runs through all his 
writings. .... A more valuable or more appropriate wed- 
ding present could not be placed in the hands of either young 
or old. It ought to be in the possession of every intelligent 
Englishwoman in the empire.”—Englishwoman’s Review. 
“Mr. Guthrie is already favourably known as the author of 
‘ Village Scenes’ and other poetical works. The present is, 
perhaps, the most ambitious, as it is the most successful of 
his efforts. He evidently breathes much of the poetic spirit ; 





he sees everything with the eye of a poet, and he endeavours 


plagiarism excites cur amazement, the debility of the style, 


our pity, and the turpitude of the literary larceny 
exaggerated by the unskilfulness of the application. This 
latter circumstance, however, though it deteriorates the 
model story, renders the work of the critic easy, since in the 
heterogeneous mediey, whatever remains of noble and 


is 


elevated sentiment belongs, of course, to the spirit of the | 


original, while what is mean, flashy, and puerile, is 
evidently the copyist’s own.”"—Court Circular. [This 
print must not be confounded with the Court Journal.) 


It will be a sufficient reply to this, to state that no such | 


book exists, either in the German or in any translation, as 
that which the reviewer describes. The assertion is without 
any foundation, save in his own invention. 

“We are glad to be able to say that Mr. Christmas 


| practises what he preaches.”—Critic 


“This is a little velume, but big with interest. It has 
seldom been our lot to peruse a story that has so completeiy 
absorbed our deepest sympathy. It is so full of the most 
touching incidents, told by a master pen, that we earnestly 
recommend its perusal to our friends, especially to our young 
friends, whose tenderest emotions it is sure to call forth in 


such a manner as to make them happier and better.”—Ciril 


Service Gazette. 


“Had this volume reached us earlier, we should have 
spoken of its merits at the time when they were most 
intended to be made known; but, even though that time 
has passed, we cannot refrain from giving it the meed of 
praise which it deserves—both for its object and the manner 


in which that object has been carried out.”—Bell’s Weekly | 


Messenger. 

“The tale is life-like, charming, and full of a cheerful 
philosophy. The style, though simple, is scholariy, and it is 
easy to see through the quiet humour with which it is over- 
laid, that in many instances there was no want of power to 
apply the lash to certainhuman weaknesses and pretensions, 


| where nothing has been sought beyond raising a hearty 


laugh.”—Naval and Military Gazette. 


to extract poetry from all that is happening around him. 
His descriptions are drawn from nature, and he writes feel- 
ingly, because he has felt deeply. There is much just senti- 
ment, faithful delineation, and real poetry in the volume."— 
Dundee Courier. 

“ Beautiful thonghts and melodious rhymes."—Brechin 
Advertiser. 





London: Partripce & Co., Paternoster Row. 
Price 6d. 

\ SHORT TRACT FOR REVIVALISTS 
£ AND OTHERS. Extracted from the Bampton 
Lecture of 1812. By the late Right Rev. Ricuarp Mant, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. With a Preface 
and Notes by the Rev. Hermann C. Hertprony, B.A, 
Curate of Christ Church, Bloomsbury. 

“ Beloved, believe not every spirit; but try the spirits, 

whether they are of God.”—1 John, iv. 1. 

“In his preface to this excellent and well-timed tract of 
Bishop Mant, Mr. Heilbronn says, ‘that a revival, a true, 
honest, hearty revival of religion, of Christian feeling, 
Christian faith and practice, is, in these lukewarm days, a 
thing most ardently to be desired, is a fact that cannot be 
gainsaid.’ How far the movement that is now taking place 
answers to such a revival, our learned author, in this short 
publication, teaches us how to judge for ourselves. It was 
his object, as he expressed it upon the title-page, ‘to convey 
correct notions of conversion, according to the sense of the 
Holy Scripture and of the Church of England ;’ and it is in 
the earnest hope that this reprint may serve to convince 
some that frenzy or delirium, or mental paralysis, as the case 
may be, need mot.be a sign of a heart convinced of sin, and 
with an humble prayer that Almighty God may, for His 
Son's sake, . . bless this tract to the good of those into 
whose hands it may come, that the Editor begs for it se 
attentive perusal of his reverend brethren, and of the 
Christian public in general.’ “ We specially recopmmend the 
perusal of this tract ; it is excellent, and will 4” much good. 
—Church-Warder, February, 1860. 


“The Rev. H. Heilbronn has ree*Mted, in the form of a 


tract, a useful sermon of Bite fant on instantaneous con- 
version." —The cweey FED. 22, 
zwndon: Rivinetoxs Waterloo Place. 
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REVIEWS. 





Life of Edmond Malone, Editor of Shakspeare. 
By Sir James Prior. (Smith and Elder.) 


How Sir James Prior ever came to look upon 
it as one of the Eternal Necessities that the 
uneventful life of an amiable, accomplished, 
and most uninteresting gentleman should be 
written at full length, and published with a 
flourish of trumpets, is one of those intellectual 
marvels to which there is no solution. Neither, 
we confess, do we understand what benefit it 
is to humanity to know that Edmond Malone 
was born in sucha year, knew such and such 
people, had such and such an illness, or died 
comfortably in his bed at such a time; which 
is about the pith and substance of what Sir 
James Prior tells us ; {and yet he has made the 
most of his materials, and drawn out to its 
utmost length every scrap of intelligence which 
could possibly interest the reader. But ‘no- 
thing out of nothing” was a law before Sir 
James Prior's time, and it is not his fault that 
he has not been able to work up shabby 
threads into a gorgeous robe. Malone’s life 
was destitute alike of picturesque circumstance 
or mental revelation ; and when the biographer 
has got through a string of names, copied cer- 
tain letters to and from his subject, and nar- 
rated the three prominent parts of a life, he 
has done all that lay within the possibility of 
his power; and to have done more would have 
been invention, not biography. Thus, unwil- 
lingly, but unavoidably, Sir James has spent 
some good and valuable years of his life in 
building up a bit of literary history which will 
interest and instruct no one, and which not 
many ordinary readers will be even tempted 
to read to the end. A few paragraphs in a 
Universal Biography, or half a page or so in 
an Encyclopedia, would have contained all 
that the world needed to know about Edmond 
Malone, the editor of Shakespeare, whose best 
memoir is in his work itself, and who, outside 


that work, was of no special value or impor- | 


tance to the human race. 

Malone, as an Irishman, of course dates 
from a king. Who does not know this as a 
characteristic of every true-born Irishman ? 
Malone’s particular royalty was Murray Mul- 
lathan. Murray, the long-headed King of 
Connaught; but the nominal ancester vf his 
family was one Maol Eoin, or Bald John, 
whose rich-rolling name a feeble-tongued pos- 
terity has depressed into Malone. Edmond 
was born in 1741; the second son of a lawyer 
of some standing, of whom the most notable 
thing on record seems to have been his mar- 
riage ceremonies, which recall Saint Simon’s 
piquant anecdotes of his own course of proce- 
dure on the like occasion. We give the ac- 
count, as too illustrative of the manners of 
the time to be omitted. 


“*He’ (Dr. Taylor, of Isleworth, who gave the 
details in 1788) ‘married my father to Miss Collier 
in 1736. Old Mr. Collier was a very vain man who 
had made his fortune in the South Sea year; and 
having been originally a merchant, was fond, after 
he had retired to live upon his fortune, of a great 
deal of display and parade. On his daughter's 
wedding, therefore, he invited nearly fifty persons, 
andgot two or three capital cooks from London 
to prepare-a magnificent entertainment in honour 
of the day. kan other ceremonies had concluded, 
the young couple Wers_put to bed, and every one 
of this numerous assem ~eame into the room 
to make their congratulations to my father and 





mother, who sat up in bed to receive them: “Ma- 
dam, I wish you a very good night! Sir, all happi- 
ness to you, and a very good night!”—and so on 
through the party. My father, who hated all 
parade, but was forced to submit to the old gen- 
tleman’s humour, must have been in a fine fume; 
and my mother, who was then but seventeen or 
eighteen, sufficiently embarrassed.’ ” 


Entered at the Inner Temple, young Ed- 
mond’s life seems to have been of the most 
tranquil and unexciting nature, until a mys- 
terious love-affair throws a glow of romance 
over the virtuous page, and gives the reader 
cause for conjecture if not for discovery. Who 
the lady was history, criminally neghgent of 
such an important matter, leaves us in perfect 
ignorance ; and, with the exception of the two 
facts, that a marriage with her would have 
been an irreparable evil, and that Malone was 
for a long time in low spirits, and obliged to 
travel in order to forget his disappointment, 
we know nothing whatever of the rise, pro- 
gress, or death of the affair. This desirable end 
of forgetfulness attained, and his brother having 
come into his uncle Anthony's fortune, Ed- 
mond turned his thoughts from money-making 
and the law to the perplexing paths of Shake- 
spearian editing; also to writing prologues 
and the like for the plays of his friend, or 
schoolfellow, Jephson, and to cultivating the 
acquaintance of the London notabilities. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was one thus cultivated. 


“The intimacy with Sir Joshua became, after some 
time, cordial attachment. Each exercised that 
gentleman-like hospitality which gives to London 
life one of its powerful attractions. They often 
met at the houses of mutual friends, and sometimes 
took short country excursions together. Both were 
men of sterling worth, of social habits, good-natured, 
well-informed, attached to literature and literary 
men as sources of rational enjoyment, and esteemed 
by all who had admission to their society. Both 
were, as Malone has minutely recorded, of similar 
stature and weight, and although of considerable 
difference in age, each fond of testing his physical 
vigour as a pedestrian, At a later period, the 
painter occasionally sought Malone’s opinion on 
minor points connected with the composition of 
his Discourses ; and he did the same, probably, with 
Johnson and Burke. Hence a most ungenerous 
rumour found circulation, that he was indebted for 
much of their matter as well as manner to the Irish 
orator—an opinion which I have combated at some 
length in another place.” 


Dr. Johnson, Horace Walpole, Boswell, 
Burke, and many others, were among his 
friends; but Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
he attacks unsparingly, and on Mrs. Thrale he 
showers words of bitter virulence and abuse. 
Walpole, Lady Mary’s unforgiving foe, fur- 
nishes a page or two of private scandal that 
scarcely reads like truth, and poor Mrs. Thrale 
is beset roundly, both for her “ Anecdotes ” 
and her marriage, with but little mercy to 
spare. We who are removed from all the in- 
fluences of the time, and, therefore, of cooler 
judgment, can afford to smile at the passions 
which were excited by the bold thoughts of 
the one woman, and the unconventional action 
of the other, and to question very closely 
whether either was worth all the turmoil and 
heart-burnings, all the tumultuous sundering 
of friendships and breaking of old ties, to which 
party spirit gave birth. If it were not for 
posterity, with its quiet, calm hand, that sets 
the balance-tongue always right, what an 
over-weighted matter the world’s judgment 
would be! As there is nothing of more con- 
sequence than some anecdotes of this and that, 
we will briefly mention that Malone was seized 
with illness in the spring of 1812, that he died 
on the 12th of May in the same year, and was 
buried with his fathers at Baronston, and then 





pass on to the few amusing paragraphs scat- 
tered here and there, which help to render the 
rest of this heavy and somewhat stupid book 
digestible. The following is the description 
of the outward man, the Edmond Malone who 
walked, and talked, and loved, and wrote notes 
on Shakespeare, and courted the notabilities, 
and was accepted on all hands as a most worthy, 
estimable, and delicate-minded gentleman :— 


“As ready to communicate as to acquire informa- 
tion, he has left us in no doubt as to personal 
appearance. ‘I weighed at Hall Barn’ (Mr. Wal- 
ler’s), he says, ‘Oct. 4th, 1791, eleven stones two 
pounds. Height five feet six inches and a half.’ 
Again, in August, 1796, ‘ weight as before.’ 

“His face, I learn from surviving friends, was 
bland, quiet, and rather handsome; his manner no 
less agreeable and winning. The portrait by Sir 
Joshua in the possession of the Reverend Thomas 
R. Rooper, of Brighton, is a good resemblance, 
doing him no more than justice, and has been twice 
engraved. 

a “ x = 

“His countenance had a most pleasing expression 
of sensibility and serenity. When I saw him, his 
dress was unlike that of most other gentlemen of 
the time. He wore a light blue coat, white silk 
stockings, and I think buckles in his shoes. His 
hair was white and tied behind. I remember him 
taking some pains to make me recite effectively 
before Mr. Windham, some lines which he had 
taught me from one of Bishop Heber’s prize poems. 

“*The death of Mr. Windham was deeply felt 
by Mr. Malone. Indeed, all his attachments were 
strong and durable, never neglecting their interests 
or gratification in smaller as in greater matters. 
His habits were methodical. He loved London, 
and seldom left it excepting for occasional excur- 
sions during the summer. James Boswell (the 
younger ) was a frequent visitor at his house when 
we were there, and likewise Mr. Courtenay. ... . 
That house was in Queen Anne Street East, and 
the only one I believe he ever inhabited in London, 
though one end of the street became changed to 
Foley Place. I remember his saying in a letter 
that he had gone to bed in one street, and rose in 
the morning in another. The house seemed to my 
young ideas what that of a literary man should be ; 
handsomely, not showily furnished ; a good library ; 
and excellent pictures, chiefly, I think, portraits. 
Everything seemed in order. He gave dinners 
frequently, and all said they were remarkably 
pleasant.’ ” 


Here is an anecdote of Dr. Johnson :— 


“[Johnson, it appears, was willing to exchange 
the air of Bolt Court for that of a suburban palace. 
He therefore applied for a retreat where several 
parties of small means and of some public claims 
turn their eyes with similar expectations of finding 
a home. He failed—whether with the knowledge of 
his Majesty is doubtful. The following is the letter 
of application, and reply :— 

e Weg Lorp,—Being wholly unknown to your 
lordship, I have only this apology to make for pre- 
suming to trouble you witha request, that a stranger’s 
petition, if it cannot be easily granted, can be easily 
refused. 4 

“*Some of the apartments are now vacant in 
which I am encouraged to hope that by application 
to your lordship I may obtain a residence. Such a 
grant would be considered by me as a great favour ; 
and I hope that to a man who has had the honour 
of vindicating his Majesty's Government, a retreat 
in one of his houses may not be improperly or un- 
worthily allowed. Pusaty 

“(I therefore request that your lordship will be 
pleased to grant such rooms in Hampton Court as 
shall seem proper to 

cs ‘My Lord, 
“Your lordship’s most obedient, 
«“ ¢ And most faithful humble servant, 

“<¢ April 11, 1776. “*Sam. JoHNsoN.’ 

8 mn ‘Mr. Saml. Johnson to the Earl of 
Hertford, requesting apartments at Hampton Court. 
llth May, 1776.’ And within, a memorandum of 
the answer. 





“[*Lord C, presents his compliments to Mr. 
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Johnson, and is sorry he cannot obey his com- 
mands, having already on his hands many engage- 
ments unsatisfied.”] ” 


And George II. contributes his quota to the 
general amusement thus :— 


“¢Who is this Pope that I hear so much about?’ 
said George IL.; ‘I cannot discover what is his 
merit. Why will not my subjects write in prose ? 
I hear a great deal, too, of Shakspeare, but I cannot 
read him, he is such a bombast fellow.’” 


Harward and his bad law get a niche :— 


“Harward, the Irish lawyer, with the help of a 

t brogue, a strong and a peculiar cough, or long 
-e-m, wassometimeshappy in a retort. Harward had 
read a great deal of law, but it was all a confused 
mass; he had little judgment or discrimination. 
Having however made one of his best h es and 
stated, as he usually did, a great deal of doubtful 
law, which yet he thought very sound, Lord Chief 
Justice Clayton, who though one of the weakest and 
most ignorant boors I have ever known, had got the 
common black-letter of Westminster Hall pretty 
ready, as soon as Harward had done, exclaimed, 
*You don’t suppose, Mr. Harward, that I take this 
to be law ?’ Hndeed, my Lord,’ replied Harward, 
with his usual shrug and cough, Af don't suppose 
you do!’” 


And Dr. Donne is still to be seen in the 
glass as he wrote :— 


“Dr. Donne, the poet, in 1602 married the daugh- 
ter of Sir George Moore privately against her father’s 
consent, who was so enraged that he not only turned 
him and his wife out of his house, but got Lord 
Chancellor Egerton to turn him out of his office as 
Secretary to the Great Seal. Donne and his wife 
took refuge in a house at ——, in the neighbour- 
hood of his father-in-law, who lived at Lothesby, 
in the county of Surrey, where the first thing he did 
was to write on a pane of glass— 

‘John Donne 

An Donne 

Undone.’ 
These words were visible at that house in 1749. It 
should be remembered that Donne’s name was for- 
merly pronounced Dun.—(From a similar notice 
found by Mr. Neve in an old book.)” 


This is a little spiteful bit about Mrs. 
Thrale: with another to follow :— 


“Mrs. Thrale has grossly misrepresented the story 
which she has told of Dr. Johnson’s saying a harsh 
thing to her at table (see her ‘ Anecdotes).’ The fact 
was this. A Mr. Thrale, related to Mr. Thrale, 
Johnson’s friend, for whom they both had a great 

had gone some time before to the East or 

est Indies. Dr. Johnson had not yet heard of his 
fate; and Mrs. Thrale very abruptly while she was 
eating some larks most ravenously, laid down her 
knife and fork—‘Oh dear, Dr. Johnson, do you know 
what has happened? ‘The last letters from abroad 
have brought us an account that poor Tom Thrale’s 
head was taken off by a cannon ball in the action of 
-——.’ Johnson, who was shocked both at the 
fact and at her gross manner of telling it, replied,— 
“Madam, it would give you very little concern if 
all your relations were spitted like those larks, and 
dressed for Presto’s supper.’ Presto was the dog 
which lay under the table, and which Mrs. Thrale 
was feeding just as she mentioned the death of Mr. 
Thrale’s cousin. 
* * * * 

“Sir Joshua and Sir W. Scott, in talking con- 
terning that despicable caine tie Piozzi, men- 
tioned the letter which she wrote to Johnson in 
answer to his objurgatory one relative to her pro- 
ea a an inger [Piozzi]. She 

suppressed both letters in tier bes and hers to 
Johnson happened by some accident not to be re- 
dzurned to her with the rest of her letters. She said 
im it, among other things, as both Sir W. Scott and 
Sir mcm age 3 > however she might have 
iss Salisbury by marrying the brewer, 

she could not iagrace Mrs. Thrale by ing 


Piozzi—that his profession was a liberal one which 
tould not be said of the other; and she was told he 


“ Of this kind of excellence, however, she all her 
life affected to be so little of a judge, as always to 
join with Dr. Johnson in inattention to music ; and 
soon after her present caro sposo came to England, 
she said once to Dr. Burney, as he told me, ‘We 
are all mightily pleasant and happy; but there is 
no bearing that fellow squaring his elbows at the 
harpsichord.’ This was at Dr. Burney’s house; and 
the fellow was Piozzi. 

“When she first resolved to marry him, Miss 
Burney (the authoress) lived with her, or was there 
on a visit; and, on being consulted, remonstrated 
strongly on the impropriety of such a step. At 
length a promise was solemnly given that she 
would relinquish all thoughts of it. In a day or 
two afterwards she acted like a bedlamite, tore her 
hair, knocked her head against the wall, &c., and 
told Miss Burney she could not survive unless she 
had Piozzi. Soon afterwards she married him; and 
Miss Burney and she are now entirely alienated. 
She is now wholly unconnected with all her former 
friends. 

“Mr. Lysons, though a great friend of hers, 
showed Dr. Laurence, who dined with us this day, 
a little account of her pretty poem ‘The Three 
Warnings.’ Of this piece, Lysons said, from some 
information he had got, that, ‘the first hint was 
given to her by Johnson; that she brought it to 
him very incorrect ; and that he not only revised it 
throughout, but supplied several new lines.’ Under 
this account, which was written by Lysons and 
shown to Mrs. Piozzi, she had added with respect 
to the statement of its being suggested by Johnson, 
‘ That is not true, acknowledging by the exception 
that the rest was true. But she was careless about 
truth, and, therefore, not to be trusted.” 


Sir John Germain and Gilbert Cooper must 
not be forgotten :— 


“ Sir John Germain was a mere soldier of fortune, 
who came to England from the Low Countries, and 
made his fortune by wives. He first married the 
Duchess of Norfolk, and after her death (1705) he 
married the celebrated Lady Betty Berkeley, sister 
of Earl Berkeley. He was so extremely ignorant 
that he thought St. Matthew’s Gospel was written 
by Sir Matthew Decker. Lord Oxford once asked 
Lady Viscountess Fitzwilliam, who was Sir Mat- 
thew’s daughter, whether this strange story was 
true. She was a very cautious, prudent woman, 
spoke very slow, and not without a good deal of 
deliberation. She assured him it was, and men- 
tioned as a confirmation of it, that Sir John at his 
death left Sir Matthew 200/. to be disposed of among 
his poor countrymen in London, having the greatest 
confidence in his honest execution of the trust, as 
he had already given the world such a proof of his 
piety in having written St. Matthew’s Gospel. Sir 
John’s gross ignorance in this respect, though almost 
incredible, is confirmed by what happened at his 
death. Lady Betty, being a very pious woman, 
proposed to him to receive the Sacrament. He 
asked wouldit do him any good? She said she had 
no doubt it would. Accordingly it was administered 
to him. Shortly afterwards he called his wife to 
his bedside, and said, with a sigh, ‘That thing you 
gave me has done me no good.’ He, poor man, took 
it for a medicine—(From Lord Orford; who had 
the last particular from General Fitzwilliam.) 
* * * * 


“Mr. Gibert Cooper was the last of the benevo- 
lists, or sentimentalists, who were much in vogue 
between 1750 and 1760, and dealt in general admi- 
ration of virtue. They were all tenderness in words; 
their finer feelings evaporated in the moment of 
expression, for they had no connection with their 
practice. He was the person whom, when lament- 
ing most piteously that his son then absent might 
be ill or even dead, Mr. Fitzherbert so grievously 
disconcerted by saying, in a growling tone; ‘Can't 
you take a post-chaise and go and see him?” Mr. 
Boswell has recorded this anecdote, but did not 
know the name of the complainer. He was much 
in the world then, and used to depreciate Johnson 
as much as he could, by terming him ‘Nothing more 
than a literary Caliban’ ‘Well, then, said John- 
son, when this was told him, ‘you must allow that 
he is the Punchincllo of literature.’ 





excelled very much in his own way. 





Burke, who knew him well, told me, a master of 
French and Italian, well acquainted with the Eng- 
lish poets, and a good classical scholar; but an 
insufferable coxcomb. Dr. Warton, one day, when 
dining with Johnson and Burke, urged these circum- 
stances in his favour: ‘He was at least very well- 
informed, and a good scholar.’ ‘ Yes,’ said Johnson, 
‘it cannot be denied that he has good materials for 


playing the fool; and he makes abundant use of 
them.’” 


There are many more anecdotes of the same 
character and flavour as these, which will 
amuse the reader for half-an-hour or so; but 
we cannot think the book will ever become - 
popular, simply because it was not needed, and 
because the style of execution surpasses the 
material—the bricks are too 1 for the 
temple. 


————EEEE 


Scotland in the Middle Ages ; Sketches of Early 
Scotch History and Social Progress. By 
Cosmo Innes, Professor of History in the 
University of Edinburgh. (Edinburgh: 
Edmonston and Douglas. London: Hamil- 
ton, Adams, and Co.) 


No study is or can be more interesting than 
history. There, as in a magic mirror, we contem- 
plate the progression of human instincts work- 
ing out, gregariously, the will of Destiny—from 
savagery onwards to civilisation. The best of 
all philosophy is embraced in its rewards. But 
the dangers and delusions that beset the path 
of the investigator are neither few nor small. 
Every historical inquirer is not a Bossuet— 
taking history from the Universal point of 
view—and, indeed, the only other ‘* History of 
the World” ever attempted consists in that huge 
f ent of a volume whose counterpart Sir 
Walter Raleigh threw upon the fire on hearing 
underneath his chamber-window in the Tower 
a disputation concerning the truth of a thing 
which had occurred but yesterday. The range 
of Professor Innes is the reverse of a wide one: 
he has always been famed for dull, dry, me- 
thodical, painstaking research. But the pre- 
seut book, we must concede, upsets all our 
reconceived notions of his powers. He has 
one himself and it infinite injustice by en- 
cumbering it with a wretched set of maps and 
lists of places at the suggestion of those excel- 
lent men his publishers; whose will, perhaps, 
is inexorable, but who do not always, gentle 
reader, comprehend the contents expedient for 
a book better than the author. The Professor 
is, in sooth, a poor topographer, and should, of 
all things, not have meddled with the nomen- 
clature of Celtic spots, the majority of which 
his ignorance of the language avowedly obliges 
him to omit; for he distinctly traces the 
meagreness of his Scotch map of the tenth 
century to the resolution to admit nothing he 
was unable ‘ personally” to verify. This is 
absurd, as he at his elbow Mr. W. F. 
Skene, one of the best Celtic scholars in Scot- 
land, and tenders acknowledgments to him in 
his preface; but for what we cannot divine, 
as the Highland spots indicated are still some- 
what apocryphal. The Forteviot relics, for 
instance, we have personally examined, on the 
invitation of Colonel Murray Belshes; and 
must say that we were infinitely more attracted 
by the gallant proprietor’s pictures and his 
filigree vase, presented by the unhappy Mary 
of Scots to Parson Hepburn, of Oldhamstocks, 
on her marriage with the colonel’s reprobate 
ancggtor, the other Hepburn—Bothwell. For- 
teviot antiquities seemed rather mythics! to 
us then; and Professor Innes, in thes< finely- 
written sketches, affords, with a! fis labour of 
research, little or nothing # Substantiate them 
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antiquary, who believes in nothing which he 
has not found in some old charter. Read to 
him Macaulay's glowing passage on Niebuhr'’s 
exposition of the ‘‘ Lays of Ancient Rome” (in 
the Edinburgh, of course), and he would probably 
fail to recognise the darkness visible in ‘‘ Ben- 
venuto’s dungeon.” But the Professor's prac- 
tised eye does detect matter of deep interest in 
the dry-as-dust parchments of his calling ; and 
although it will immediately be seen or sus- 
pected that we owe very little to this faculty, 
in which there is none to excel him—not even 
Mr. Joseph Robertson, who possesses nothing 
like his erudition—ars est celare artem—and 





perhaps the pleasant varnish he was obliged to 
impart to these Sketches, originally concocted 
to be pleasing in the sight of his class of Edin- 
burgh University students, conceals the full 
epitome of his Scotch historical knowledge. 

In the introductory chapter we witness the 
drawing in of the golden threads—the mere 
threads—that glitter in the wide-spread film 
of general history at the dawn of our British 
civilisation. It is done with a master hand; 
and in the course of a few pages we are made 
to know all that we owe to the crude barbarism 
of the Celts; to the Germanic morale; to 
the presumed Asiatic origin of the Teutonic 
nations (‘‘ peoples,” Professor Innes terms them, 
with an affectation which is un-English) ; to 
the gallantry and high refinement of those 
Moorish neighbours beyond the Pyrenees, who 
were at least the authors of our arithmetic and 
astronomy; to the early power and propa- 
gandism of Rome. At length all interest 
centres in Charlemagne, the Great Emperor, 
whose individuality is brought vividly before 
us in the text, and curiously illustrated in the 
appendix by minute details relating to his 
country life. Thirty-and-three years did that 
mighty man war for the subjection of the 
Saxons to the faith, for they regarded baptism 
as a badge of slavery. Professor Innes’s reason 
for indulging in these reminiscences we may 
gather from his summary of the results of 
Charlemagne’s extensive government :— 


“GOVERNMENT OF CHARLEMAGNE. 

“Charlemagne reached the summit of earthly 
grandeur when the Pope placed on his head the 
crown of the Czsars, and hailed him by the still 
unforgotten titles of Emperor and Augustus. 

“But, more than this, he had effectually rolled 
back the hitherto constant tide of invasion which 
had kept Europe barbarous since the first irruption 
of the Goths and Vandals. He had given steadiness 
to the society of his great empire. He had promoted 


sound religion and amity, while he discouraged | 
superstition. He had done something for education | 


by ordaining schools, colleges, and libraries, and 
patronizing the teachers of the learning and science 
of that day. He had matured and defined the great 
system of feudalism, and introduced method into 
the laws of his people, and civilisation into their 
manners of life. From him we take the first recog- 
nition of the existence of the great European 
Christian community fand republic, with some 
mutual duties, common interests, and principles of 
action which, among all the changes that have come 
over it, has never been entirely abolished or forgotten. 
apes his era we = the rise of feudalism, with all 
Its consequences, the gradation of ranks, the growi 
attachment to the soil, the respect for pueity ie 
short, chivalry in its noblest acceptation.” 


‘We must not be understood to have quoted 
this passage, partly unintelligible, as a fair 
example of Mr. Innes’s style. The redundant 
phraseology— laws of his people,” “‘ manners 
of life”~&c,. is not even a good model for col- 
lege-class Witting. And, besides all that, the 
author's principles epvcar rather variable, inas- 
much as Christianity, which is here represented 
as inculeating republican notions, ~ss_ subse- 
quently upheld as introducing, wherever it has 


spread, an inclination for kingly governments, 
and a preference for hereditary institutions. 

Another chapter introduces us, ere we reach 
even the known confines of Scotch history, to 

Rollo and his robber Normans ascending the 
Eure. Professor Innes is rather graphic on 
the subject :-— 

“ THE NORMANS IN FRANCE. 

“Tt was the end of the ninth century when the 
pirate band ascended the Seine. When the envoys 
of the French king wished to parley with those com- 
panions of Rollo, or ‘ Hrolf the ganger,’ who were 

ing dangerous encroachments on this territory, 
they approached their camp from the opposite side 
of the River Eure. ‘Ho!’ cried they, ‘ what is your 
chief's name?’ ‘We have no chief; we are all 
equal !’ replied the Northmen. ‘Why are you come 
into this country, and what do you want here? 
‘To drive out the inhabitants,’ said they, ‘or to 
subdue them and make us a country to dwell in’ 
On that occasion the opposite parties required an 
interpreter to communicate, and they found a fit one 
in the famous Hasting, a native of Champagne, 
who, in his youth, had joined a party of Northern 
pirates, and made himself a terrible renown as their 
leader in England and all over Europe, and after- 
wards struck a peace with the Government of 
France, submitted to be baptised, and obtained the 
county of Chartres. 

“A few years afterwards, when that same colony 
has wrestled from Charles the Simple, the direct 
descendant of Charlemagne, one of his greatest pro- 
vinces, observe how their conduct has changed. 
Now, they allow their leader Rollo to take the 
hereditary seignory, and he consents to become the 
vassal of the French king. As part of the treaty 
and as plain matter of compact, the new French 
duke and his followers, now his vassals, agree to 
receive baptism. A few years more, and Rollo, the 
old sea-king, pirate, and robber, has settled down 
into the peaceful and prudent Duke of Normandy. 
He was particularly distinguished as a great justicier, 


and the severe represser of all wandering robbers.” 


The long five hundred years of the Romans 





in Britain are probably more to the purposethan 
all these preparatory but extraneous glimpses 
| at the state of every portion of the known 
| world save that alone of which the learned 
| Professor undertakes to treat. One thing is 
| peculiarly strange : quite as much being known 
| of the Romans in Caledonia as of the Romans 
|in Yorkshire, why should the Caledonian 
| author prefer telling us so much of the last 
|and so little of the first? With regard to 
| purely Scotch history his excuse is unintel- 

ligible. It is that, previous to Malcolm Can- 
| more, the Scotch may say, with Canning’s Needy 
Knifegrinder— 
| “Story! God bless you, I've got none 

To tell, sir!” 

| Or, rather, such story as there is being Celtic, 

our author, who is thoroughly Teutonic, rejects. 
| This we have already intimated is unsatisfac- 
| tory. But to our Romans, what a commentary 
on modern military mismanagement is this ! 

“THE SIXTH LEGION IN BRITAIN. 

“The military force required for the defence of 
the colony amounted, in general, to 20,000 foot 
and 1700 horse ; and these were not birds of pas- 
sage, like the troops in our colonies. The Sixth 
Legion remained at York, at its head-quarters, for 
nearly 300 years. The soil of the country all 
round is full of their remains—from statues and 
altars down to their domestic furniture, and pottery 
manufactured with their own stamp (Legio VI). 
Its natural fertility, and Roman cultivation, soon 
made Britain the granary of the northern provinces 
of the empire. The rich country acquired an 
immense organisation of civilians, magistrates, and 
tax-gatherers. Its importance as a military station, 
and, perhaps, the pleasantness of the land, made it 
a favourite residence of several of the later emperors. 
Adrian and Severus, Geta and Caracalla, were 
amongst them. Constantine was born at York, and 
the Emperor Constantius Chlorus lived and died in 
Britain,” 


The following is one of Professor Innes’s 
finest pictures :— 


“ROMAN LIFE IN BRITAIN. 

“JT do not know that there is anything that gives 
us a more startling insight into Roman life in 
Britain than the villas which have been lately dis- 
interred in several parts of England. One of these, 
which I have fresh in my recollection, though I 
visited it several years ago, is in Oxfordshire, upom 
a haugh, more than half surrounded by a little 
stream, the opposite bank of which, still covered with 
immemorial copse, defends it from the north and 
east. The walls can be perfectly traced, and show 
that the buildings, which never exceeded one story 
high above ground, surrounded a small court open 
to the southern sun. It is for the fancy of the 
visitor to allot the different apartments, for a library, 
for banqueting-rooms, and for family purposes. 
All of them were floored with tesselated pavements 
of many colours and the most elegant designs ; 
while some were spacious enough to have been 
employed for the exercises which formed so favourite 
a part of ancient life. One large room spoke its 
own history, from the furnace placed below, and 
innumerable flues, marked out alternately with 
smoke, surrounding a bath large enough for swim- 
ming. The water was supplied through a leadem 
pipe ; and, guided by its direction, we traced it to its 
source, some hundred yards off, im a deep spring, 
cold and pure as Blandusia. The master of the 
villa might hunt the boar and the wild bull in the 
forest which still surrounds that little valley; he 
might luxuriate beside the cool fountain, upon turf 
greener than ever adorned the banks of the Ohio. 
Undoubtedly, he was a person of taste and cultiva- 
tion; and the number of similar rural retreats 
of the Romans through England speaks a high 
degree of security and enjoyment, and of the blessings 
of civilisation, especially when we consider that with 
the Romans country-life was the exception, and 
their real home was in cities.” 


It is difficult to follow the historian through 
the Anglo-Saxon period without thinking, 
absurdly, we allow, of Mr. Robson at the 
Olympic; though of course the Professor's 
Alfred the Great is a little less ludicrous. 
The Professor does not think that Alfred 
founded Oxford. But he dwells on one part 
of his career less known, we suspect, than his 
harping in the Danish camp, or his adventures 
in the neatherd’s cottage. King Alfred was, 
it seems, an indefatigable translator ; and, born 
in a Grub-street garret, in the days of Curl, 
would inevitably have made an incomparable 
bookseller’s hack. Cnut, ‘*whom our historians 
have named Canute,” the Professor presents 
to us as a great criminal, “ acquiring the 
crown by fraud, and securing it by plentiful 
murders.” 

At length, a third part through the book, 
we arrive, after a cursory glance at the 
Norman Conquest, on the threshold of Scot- 
tish history. 

It is on to detect, in the perusal of these 
Sketches, how groundless are the prejudices 


of race. Professor Innes traces the lo- 
Scotch connexion from the marriage of - 


ret with Malcolm; of Henry I. of England, 
paar with their daughter Maud, “ Mold the 
god gen,” whose tomb at Winchester was so 
inseribed— Mold” who “ gaf him conseil to 
lof his fole ;” and so on to Prince David of 
Scots, a veritable ae if not 
born. Why, in this David's time, and with 
his English predilections, the fairest inherit- 
ances in Scotland all passed into English hands ! 
Those whom we call Scotchmen are nothing of 
the kind. The Lowlanders of Scotland are all 
English—not merely Norman—but Saxon— 
Danish—taking in all components of our mixed 
blood! The Professor, here, we think, indulges 
in a little covert sarcasm :— 

“THE ENGLISH INFUSION IN SCOTLAND 








“The tide of English favourites and courtiers had 
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now begun, and although we have no records during 
that time of their acquiring lands, that is probably 
for the simple reason that there are no records of the 
acquisition of lands by laymen earlier than the reign 
of David. In that interval the progress they had 
made is remarkable. The great family descended 
from the Earls of Northumberland, which afterwards 
took its name from the Castle of Dunbar, had 
already obtained immense grants in the Merse and 
in Teviotdale. The De Umphravills and De 
Mervills and Somervills, the Lindsays, the Avenels, 
the Bruces, the Balliols, the Cumins, the De Sulis 
and De Vescis, the great family of Fitzalan, heredi- 
tary Stewards, had possession of immense territories 
in the south of Scotland, upon which they were 
rapidly settling their families, and the martial 
retainers to whom they owed so much of their 
consequence. 

were all Normans, and for the most part 
brought their territorial names from their castles in 
Normandy. But there were not wanting settlers 
whose names speak their Saxon and Danish blood. 
Such were Alwin Fitz Arkil, the progenitor of 
the race of Lennox; Swain and Thor, the an- 
cestors of the Kuthvens; Ogger and Lesing ; Osolf ; 
Maccus, the origins! of the Maxwells; 
Leving, and Dodin, who have given names to 
Ormiston, Levingston, and Dodingston ; Elfin, Edulf, 
and Edmund, whose names remain in Elphinston, 
Edilston, and Edmunston; and many others who 
had not yet given the new fashion of surnames. 
Some had grants of forfeited lands, or of the ancient 
demesnes of the Crown; some married heiresses ; 
all obtained charters, and held their lands according 
to the most approved form of England and Nor- 
mandy ; and in turn their followers got grants from 
them subject to the same conditions of service and 
profitable casualties,” 


“ 


Scotch history cannot, of course, ignore Iona, 
albeit we are sorry to see that Professor Innes 
knows or cares little about the Culdees, many 
more of whose cells are traceable than he stops 
to tell us of. Nevertheless, of all the beautiful 


| dilates. It is even doubtful whether Macbeth 


better evidence than might be expected. He and 
his immediate followers undoubtedly practised 
celibacy and enforced penance and the most rigid 
asceticism. Without discussing the use of such 
mortification of the body to the zealot who prac- 
tises it, it has always been, and will be, a great 
engine for swaying a simple and uninformed 
people. They associate such self-denial with the 
absence of all the passions to which they feel 
themselves most addicted, and soon come to think 
the preacher who can so subdue his human nature 
as something raised above humanity. 

“Education soon became the great object to 
which the successors of St. Columba devoted them- 
selves. Hither resorted the young from all the 
adjacent continents : from Scotland, from Ireland, 
and England, and even from Scandinavia, to ac- 
quire the learning and study the discipline of the 
Columbian Church. From hence for centuries 
went forth priests and bishops, to convert and in- 
struct, to ordain and to found similar establish- 
ments ; and hither, as to a holy refuge, more than 
one, when their course of duty was run, retired to 
be at rest, and to lay their bones beside the 
blessed Columba.” 


No longer, however, to linger on prelimi- 
naries with Professor Innes, we must now come 
to the subject-matter proper of his Sketches. 
He alleges the duration of a brief Scotch 
prosperity under the usurper Macbeth. The 
period has, for obvious reasons, been minutely 
examined, and we see no reason why it should 
be considered a less essential portion of early 
Scotch history than the succeeding reign of 
David, on which our author emphatically 


were an usurper; and here again our anti- 
Celtic Professor is at fault, his succession as 
head of the Celtic faction being necessarily re- 
gulated by Celtic laws, which sometimes inter- 
mediately admitted collateral relations, such 





things that have ever been written about Iona | 


(and it has taxed alike the resonant quill of 
Dr. Johnson and the simple pen of Legh 
Richmond), Professor Innes has certainly penned 
one of the most beautiful :— 


“TonA, A.D. 563. 

“I do not know anything in the history of 
Christian Europe that, if rightly considered, is 
more interesting than the history of Iona in the 
sixth century. Columba obtained a gift of the 
island from Emal, King of the Scots, who then 
held the western shore of Scotland, and settled 


his followers there. The handful of Christian | 
priests who built their humble thatched church | 


on that little island, could look out on one side on 


a boundless and tempestuous sea; on the other, on | 


the mountains, inhabited by Pagan sayages. They 
might be carried in thought and in prayer to 
other regions of the earth, and beyond it; but to 
the visual eye there was no support, no sympathy 
ground! There was nothing of pomp to fascinate, 
nothing to tempt ambition. Praise and the ap- 
probation of man were shut out. We must not 


call them monks, those devoted men; at least | 


those of us who think monk another name for a 


selfish, lazy fellow. But, in truth, as each age of | 
this globe is said to have its peculiar growth of | 


lants and animals, every age of the world deve- 
opes the institutions and forms that suit its pro- 
gtess. Religious men and preachers of the truth 


do not now retire into desert islands and weary | 
Heaven with prayer; but neither are whole nations | 


won over now to the true faith by the preaching 
of a poor missionary, himself claiming no inspira- 
tion. The life of these monks of Iona was divided 
between prayer, reading, or hearing the Scrip- 
tures, and works of needful labour, either of agri- 
culture or fishing. Those qualified were employed 
in teaching the young, and in the important work 


of writing the books required for the service of 


the Church. Columba himself was a great pen- 
man, and some fine copies of the Psalter and Gos- 


pels in Ireland are still attributed to his hand, on 


as uncles, and even the husbands of aunts (as 
Macbeth), owing to their aptitude, in prefer- 
| ence to juvenile descendants. This law Pro- 
| fessor Innes elsewhere avows. David I. he by 
| no means considers to have been that ‘sore 
saint for the Crown” his poetic successor 
| James I. termed him. All we can say is that, 
| considering the relative values of money, the 
| king’s household expenses of 22241. (besides 
| the queen’s expenses, 795/., and ‘‘small ex- 
| penses,” 410/.) were pretty well for that age 
| and country, seeing that he could only afford 
| to pay to soldiers in the same year 1501. ! 
The Edinburgh Professor of History aston- 
ishes us very much by supposing it not to be 
generally known that Alexander III. and his 
queen chose Jedburgh as a residence. We had 
not supposed that there was a passage in Eng- 
| lish literature better known than that in Hey- 
| wood’s “* Hierarchie of the Blessed Angels,” in 
_ which the memorable account is preserved of 
| the appearance of the apparition at their mar- 
| riage, solemnized at Jedburgh, October 14th, 
1285 :— 


“Tn the mid revels the first ominous night 
Of their espousals, when the moon shone bright; 
With lighted tapers—the king and queen leading 
To curious measures—lords and ladies treading 
The self-same strains—the king looks back by chance, 
And spies a strange intruder fill the dance— 
Namely, a mere anatomy—quite bare, 
His naked limbs both without flesh and hair 


(As we decipher death)—who stalks about, 
Keeping true measures till the dance be out. 
The king with all the rest affrighted stand— 
The spectre vanish'd, and then strict command 
Was given to break up revels; each ‘gan fear 
The other, and presage disaster near. 

If any ask, What did of this succeed ? 

The king, soon after falling from his steed, 
Unhappily died.- After whose death ensuing 
Was to the land sedition, wrack, and ruin.” 


The author encountered Ais information on 
the subject in an old document of accounts; and 
hence his belief that nobody knew anything of 


of his narrow point of view. We cannot help 
thinking, however, that he has committed a 
still more egregious error in a rendering from 
the same accounts—an error which, as a prac- 
tical chartulist, is in him utterly inexcusable. 
He thinks complacently that he cannot be mis- 
taken in rendering the words fosse et haye 
“hedge and ditch ;” adding, ‘‘and-if so, you 
have by far the earliest instance of such a fence 
on record.” We should think so, inasmuch as 
there was not a hedge or hedge-plant treated 
as such (though there were thorns) to be seen 
in Scotland till Captain Walter Blyth, one of 
Cromwell’s Ironsides, introduced the system 
centuries later! Mr. Innes ought to have 
known that the word haye is incapable of being 
rendered by anything but timber-wood; we 
grant him, then, the discovery of an ancient 
ditch—and trees ! 
His view of the monastic institutions of 
these ages is very sensible; and a very interest- 
ing account is given of the rural population 
and the monks, devoting peculiar research to 
the position of the serfs, and their progress 
from servitude to freedom. Nor are the notices 
of the monkish agriculture devoid of intelli- 
gence ; although we think it nothing remark- 
able that wheat should have been grown at 
any given date in Morayshire, one of the wheat 
districts of Scotland, holding it as now ex- 
ploded amongst agriculturists that our staple 
produce is not indigenous. 
Municipal institutions and borough privi- 
leges claim a large share of attention in a 
work such as this. Their influence on free- 
dom and human pro may be judged of 
by the single law which declares, that if any 
man’s thrall or slave come into a borough, and 
abide there a year and day, he shall have the 
rivilege of a free burgess thereof ever after. 
eir chief use was, of course, in the develop- 
ment of commerce, of which Berwick (then a 
Scotch town) was the principal seat upon the 
coast. The loss of Berwick to Scotland pro- 
duced the use of Edinburgh as a place of trade. 
But, really, we have not much patience with 
the learned Professor, all things considered, 
when he proceeds to say of the beautiful city 
of Perth, that ‘‘no record or chronicler alludes 
to its origin.” He must forget; for he cannot 
but have known that Perth is not Perth at all, 
but St. John’s Town ; * and we cannot believe 
that the Professor of Scotch History has never 
heard of the place called Bertha, not far dis- 
tant, from which ‘ the origin” of Perth is to be 
traced. It is difficult, indeed, to guess at the 
principle upon which the selections for these 
Sketches proceeds. Professor Innes, for ex- 
ample, has something to say of the ‘ Court 
of em Burghs,” which preceded the Scottish 
‘Convention of Royal Burghs” (which he 
believes still exists—as if there were any doubt 
about it!), and yet he never touches on that 
far more interesting, far more intricate and 
remarkable institution of ‘‘ The Seven Earls of 
Scotland,” disclosed, but scarcely explained, in 
the researches of Sir Francis Palgrave. 

The progress of the ancient laws is curious ; 
from trial by purgation, where the accused 
had not only to swear for himself, but by 
twelve, or sometimes twice as many compur- 
gators, that he was an honest or guiltless man, 
and the trial by wager of battle, we have no 
deviation down to Bruce's time; after which 
|ghe law of evidence and the right of trial by 
jury began to appear amongst the Scotch. 
But the Church protected fugitives, 21d hin- 
dered the operation, at times, of Jaws that had 
been better amended. Enacéments were passed 
in the national couneis, consisting of assem- 





* s+ Jonn’s Cathedral Church is still extant—very an- 








the matter. This is one of the besetting evils 


cient, and very interesting. The tower dates from a.D. 412 () 
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blies of bishops, abbots, earls, and barons, pre- 
sided over by the sovereign, ere yet there 
‘were any popular representatives, although, at 
times, a communitas regni is mentioned ; but 
our author states that he does not know what 
it means. Even the oldest English Parliament 
that can be proved by extant writs to have 
assembled, he states to be 49 Henry IIT. (a.p. 
1266). But we think he must be quibbling 
about a mere name, as he seems to insist on 
not recognising these assemblages as Parlia- | 
ments till so called by some national authority ; 
thus :—“ The first time that Wyntoun gives to 
the National Assembly of the Estates of Scotland | 
the name of Parliament, is in mentioning that 
in which the Six Wardanes were appointed.” 
And on the margin we have two dates, A.D. 
1286, which is probably that of the occasion 
referred to, and a.p. 1189, which, perhaps, 
relates to the treaty of Bujgeham, which sti- 
pulates that no Parliament should be held 
within the boundaries of Scotland. How does 
the learned author presume a Parliament could | 
be held, or prohibited, if the thing had not | 
begun to exist! The Supreme Scotch Judica- | 
ture, as is well known, arose out of the King’s | 
Council, before which quarrels were deter- | 
mined. The author is quite at home here, and | 
is both curious and correct. 

In the minute miscellany with which he 
presents us regarding early manufactures and 
trade we have one of his most pleasing chap- 
ters, and some very vivid pictures of old | 
burgher life. The publications of the Spalding | 
Club have greatly aided the Professor here. 
Treating of the language — known to us 
through Burns and Scott as the Scotch ver- | 
nacular—he struggles against the notion of 
regarding it as a patois. Mr. Robert Cham- 
bers’s theory of the modern origin of the 
Scotch ballads receives a severe knock on the 
head from a quotation out of Archdeacon Bar- 
bour’s epic, in which the old poet disdains to 
recite the particulars of some Border exploit, 
because any one— 





“May hear young women, at their play, 
Sing it among them ilka day.” 
He is enabled even to trace the existence of 
some of the heroes of Ossian to the times in 
which they flourished—a tolerable presumption 
in favour of the authenticity of the poems. 
The research into the early habitations in 
Scotland has been rather unsatisfactory. | 
The hill-forts, such as Catherthun and 
Barmekyn, tie vitrified forts as they are | 
called, and even the Picts’ houses or Burghs, | 
such as those at Mansa, are all disputable ; 
their antiquity is too remote for anything save | 
conjecture, and Professor Innes steadfastly 
rejects tradition. But he might admit some- 
thing acknowledged by other people where he 
cannot look to have parchment proof! Thus, 
in speaking of the Druid circles, which abound 
in Scotland, but which he conjectures to have 
been places of justice, he stumbles upon one of 
the clearest vestiges of Druidism we have ever 
heard of, yet lets it pass. ‘‘In one of those 
circles in the bank above Inverness,” says he, | 
“‘was dug up a tod of gold, simply crooked at the | 
top like a rude crozier, or an ancient lituus.” | 
Now, who else could pass this over without 
suggesting the possibility of its having been 
one of the worn-out golden sickles with which 
the ancient Druid Ovates cut down ‘the 
mistletoe for the new year?” He suggests 
that the region of Druid circles should be fixed 
in its limits by some student as being important 
for the history of “‘ our-original peoples.” Yet 
he himself had not met with them in the West | 
Highlands, the ancient territory of the proper | 
Scots, although he gives us somewhere tis | 
conversation with a Loch Rauza fisherman, and | 


the Island of Arran, on which he was then 
standing, is crowded with Druidical circles! 
Neither does he attempt to make much of the 
celebrated sculptural monuments. The round 


' towers of Brechin and Abernethy he regards 


as campaniles. In accounting for the various 
periods of ecclesiastical architecture, our author 
has done little other than copy Rickman. 
On the subject of art and the coinage several 


curious statements are introduced. But the 


following sketch of Scotch castle-life, and 


| domestic felicity in the reign of James L., a.p., 


1424, is quite as untrue as Lord Macaulay's 
account of the state of his ancestors, ‘ half- 
blinded with the reek, and half-mad with the 
itch.” 
“ BARONIAL TOWER OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
“T need not describe to you the Scotch castle of 


| that time—the single, square, gaunt tower, rising 
| story above story, each floor consisting of but one 


apartment, the door placed high for safety, the walls 
thick, the window-openings narrow and jealous, 
Such a dwelling, and we have plenty of them, 
though few in their unmitigated bareness, recalls the 
time when the rural baron and his family, visitors, 
vassals, retainers, servants, rural and domestic, lived 
and scrambled for their food, all crowded together 
in the one hall—a gloomy, cold apartment; when 
the offal of the board was fought for by the dogs 
below it, and the garbage was hid among the foul 
straw, which might be renewed when harvest pro- 
duced a supply ; when the furniture was limited to 
the movable boards on which the meat was served, 
and a few stools and settles of deal; when carpets, 
curtairis, window-glass, comfort, cleanliness, were 
unknown; when the women had no separate apart- 
ment but their sleeping-room, and no tastes that 
made such life irksome.” 


It is but just to add that this rude life was 


| only temporary, and of a style which, as Pro- 


fessor Innes says, contrasts unfavourably with 
the ruins of that which had preceded it by a 
century. This volume, on the whole, will be 
perused with that interest which arises mainly 
from its suggestiveness. From the author's 


Fe vpeage: the devotion of a great part of his 


e to archeological studies, and the resources 


| at his command in the Museum of the Scottish 


Society of Antiquaries, we confess that the 
easy, careless, nonchalant manner in which 
he turns off his topics has induced in us a feel- 
ing of disappointment; but the volume, if not 


| profound, is extremely readable. 





Which is Which? or, Miles Cassidy's Contract 
A Picture Story. By Robert B. Brough. 
In 2 vols. (London: W. Kent and Co.) 


THERE are few names that are better known 


| among a certain section of the literary world 


than that of Mr. Robert Brough. At least 
every Londoner who cares at all for such things 
must have seen more than one of his burlesques 
at one or other of the West-end theatres, and 
must have read numbers of his contributions to 
the lighter and cheaper periodicals of the day. 
This is, however, we believe, the first time that 
he has come before the public as the author of 
a story of sufficient length and pretensions to 
be dignified by the name of a novel. ‘‘ Which 
is Which” originally appeared piecemeal in the 
pages (we believe) of the National Magazine ; 
whence it is now collected, and republished ina 
sufficiently substantial form. We have no fault 
whatever to find with Mr. Brough for making 
thisadditional attempt to secure immortality for 
what we suppose we must regard as his magnum 


opus. ‘Miles Cassidy’s Contract” is, in many 


respects, decidedly superior to the general run 


_of stories at the present day, and has a more 


than average claim to the honour of republica- 
tion. It has plenty of faults, some of which 
we shall have occasion to indicate presently : 








but it is certainly amusing and readable 
throughout, and bears, moreover, not a few 
marks of being the work of a more than com- 
monly vigorous and original head. It is not 
probable that the impartial reader will regard 
the story as a masterpiece of fiction, but, en 
revanche, he is pretty sure not to be bored by it; 
and this, as novels go now-a-days, is no slight 
or common praise. 

Whatever may be the faults of ‘‘ Miles Cas- 
sidy’s Contract,” that of want of incident or 
meagreness of plot certainly cannot be reckoned 
among them. The book consists of only two 
moderate-sized volumes; but it contains quite 
incident enough to stock at least two three- 
volume novels of the ordinary circulating- 
library type. The plot may or may not be 
probable, but it is at all events intricate; and 
it is not fair to expect too much. The leading 
idea of the story has, at least, the merit of 
ingenuity, and, as far as we know, of originality. 
Miles Cassidy, an honest and stalwart Irish 
peasant, who was ‘ out in the troubles of '98,” 
returns home at the end of the insurrection to 
find his cottage burnt and dismantled, and two 
living babies lying among the ruins. The 
babies’ mothers are there also, but both are, 
unfortunately, dead. One of them is his own 
wife; the other is a lady whom he never saw 
before, but who bears a very striking personal 
resemblance to Mrs. Cassidy. The same like- 
ness which exists between the two mothers 
extends, to a still more marked degree, to the 
two little boys. One of them is —- 
Miles’s ; but which is his he cannot, for the life 
of him, find out. He tries in vain to discover 
any special resemblance between either of the 
boys and either of the mothers. One of the 
lads is marked with a cross tattooed on his 
arm, and the other with a diamond—a precau- 
tion suggested to the dying mothers by the 
striking resemblance between their offspring ; 
but the clue necessary for the interpretation of 
these marks has died with their authors. Even 
if poor Miles were capable, under any circum- 
stances, of leaving a helpless child to its fate, 
he clearly cannot do so while he has no means 
of knowing which to take and which to leave ; 
so he carries both the babes off with him to the 
Wicklow mountains, having sworn a solemn 
oath over the bodies of the mothers that he 
will, to the best of his ability, fulfil the duties 
of a father to both the orphans. The solution 
of the momentous question ‘* Which is which,” 
and the rigid performance of the contract 
which he has voluntarily undertaken, becomes, 
from that time forward, the sole objects of his 
life; and the means which he employs for the 
attainment of these two ends afford the 
materials out of which Mr. Brough has con- 
structed his story. aa 

Miles Cassidy's first care is to provide 
two charges with an education that shall be 
fitted for the best-born of the two, whichever 
he may be. He himself can neither read nor 
write: but, having heard that Oxford is a 

t place for learning, he at once resolves to 
take the lads there to school : and we find him 
at the commencement of the story tramping 
into that city, with a dusty little gossoon in 
each hand. A few miles out of the town he 
has met with a couple of undergraduates, to 
whom he has told his design, and who, by way 
of a joke, give him a note to the Dean of St. 
Ogive’s, representing him as an Irish gentleman 
who is anxious to enter his sons at the college. 
Poor Miles innocently presents the letter, and 
is ushered into the Dean’s presence. There is 
a good deal of humour in the account of the 
manner in which the Very Reverend Erasmus 
Bashawe, Dean of St. Ogive's, who is supposed 
to know more about Greek particles than any 
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man living, and is about to be made a bishop 
on. that account, receives the letter and the 
visitor whom it introduces. We cannot do 
better than extract a portion of it :— 


* The letter delivered by Miles Cassidy to Mr. 
Botts, by that gentleman to the Dean’s body 
servant, and thence without further quarantine 
(as was the rule) into the great man’s own hands 
—as he sat in his library pounding Greek roots 
into cement for the church walls of England— 
was worded as follows :— 

* Clonmel, Sep. 11, 18—. 
‘My DEAR DEAN, 

‘This is to introduce to you my friend, Mr. Miles Cas- 
sidy, of this’ country, with his two gifted and interesting 
sons, for whom he is anxious to obtain the advantages of an 
Oxford education. Need I say I have strongly recommended 
him to old Saint Ogive’s? Our former friendship, I am 
sure, will justify me in requesting you to further his views, 
and to show him any civility in your power. 

* Wishing you continual health and fame, 

* Believe me, my dear Dean, 
* Ever sincerely yours, 
* EpMUND Sra.’ 

“The Dean frowned, took off his gold spectacles, 
and beat time with them against his nose thought- 


ye 

“Smith! he murmured, ‘Edmund Smith! 
Who can it be? We have had many Smitfs here 
in my time; but I really cannot call to mind any 
one to whom I have permitted such a degree of 
intimacy as to justify the familiarity of “my dear 
Dean.” Still a letter from Clonmel is entitled to 
Are these persons waiting ?’ 

This was aloud to the servant. 

&¢ Ves, sir.’ 

“¢T will see them.’ 

“© Ves, sir.’ 

** Exit servant, wondering what next. 

“For some minutes the Dean continued to beat 
time with his spectacles, deaf and blind to sur- 
rounding circumstances, endeavouring to fix his 
Memory upon the owner of the remarkable name 
of Smith. 

“Tt is really very painful,’ he soliloquised, 
Svery painful indeed. For the man has evidently 
been on terms of intimacy with me, or he would 
never have DARED’—(the Dean thought this word 
in very large capitals)—‘ never have DARED to 
take such a liberty. I do hope and trust that my 
mental faculties are not failing me at this impor- 
tant crisis of my fortunes.’ ‘ Smith—Edmund 
Smith!’ 

“A slight noise behind the Dean’s chair aroused 
him from his abstraction. The Dean was innately 
@ gentleman, though a pompous one, and it re- 
quired no powerful introduction to induce him to 
receive another gentleman with urbanity. He 
rose from his seat, prepared his very reverend 
body for its most gracious bow, turned in the 
direction of the doorway, and beheld— 

* What P 





“ Patched, darned, and sunburnt Miles Cassidy, 
caubeen in hand, trembling, staring, and bowing, 
with two now affrighted and almost blubbering little 
gossoons, clinging aghast to the worn knees of his 
inexpressibles. 

“The Dean fell back a step or two, clutched 
the arm of his chair for support, gasped and at 
last uttered a perfect yell of mingled rage and 
horror. 

* * * 

“The Dean gasped, yelled, almost foamed at the 
mouth, and generally misconducted himself, be- 
cause his keen ps had descried, at the 
first glimpse of his strange visitors, THAT A 
PRACTICAL JOKE HAD BEEN PLAYED ON HIM! 

“All great men have their weaknesses. Our 
Dean’s was a somewhat morbid sense of his own 
dignity, and a horror of ridicule. To disobey his 

» or even negatively to fail in respect to him 
he looked upon as felony. To laugh at or make 
game of him was a species of blasphemy so mon- 
strqus that, to be sure, it almost excused itself as 
8 proof of iusanity. 

“The case was plain ata glance. Some shame- 
less undergraduates had dared to send him, the 
Dean, a ragged Irishman with his two brats, as a 
gentleman wishing to enter his sons at St. Ogive’s, 


and were now, doubtless, gloating over the success 
of their scheme. Fortunately there were torments 
for such offenders, even upon earth!” 


Miles, however, not only appeases the Dean's 
wrath, but ultimately secures him as a friend, 
and settles in Oxford at once, turning his hand 
to any kind of work, until a lucky hit in the 
shape of a bookcase for the Dean finally fixes 
him as a carpenter and joiner—to which trade 
he ultimately adds that of boat-building. All 
his ingenuity is directed to the object of pro- 
curing a good education for Teddy and Franky 
on the most reasonable terms ; and it must be 
confessed that his efforts are marvellously aided 
by chance. He gets them taught reading and 
writing by a forlorn widow, whom he enables 
to set up a school by constructing for her a 
few desks and forms, and lending her a trifle 
of money. When Miles has enlarged his borders 
a little, a poor undergraduate takes lodgings in 
his house, and is happy to work out his rent by 
instructing the lads in Latin and Greek. Miles 
resolves that they shall learn drawing, and 
forthwith, the next time he is down by the 
river-side, he rescues from drowning a young 
man, who turns out to be an artist—a fortunate 
coincidence, the consequences of which are 
obvious. He makes friends with a horse- 
keeper by means of a drench, the secret of 
which he has brought with him from Ireland; 
and Teddy and Franky have the run of the 
stables for nothing. Meantime, Miles receives 
an addition to his family, in the shape, of his 
niece Biddy, who is sent over from Ireland on 
the death of her father. This young lady, who 
is the heroine of the story, makes herself gene- 
rally useful, both by painting the names on her 
uncle’s boots, and, as we shall presently see, in 
other far less obvious ways. As the two boys 
grow up, they develope very different tastes— 
Frank showing decidedly gentlemanly inclina- 
tions, and entering the University ; while Ed- 
ward prefers following the calling of his puta- 
tive father. The peculiar circumstances of 
Frank’s parentage are not unnaturally produc- 
tive of some unpleasantness during his career 
at college; to obviate which as far as possible 
Miles removes to the neighbouring town of 
A——., which there cannot be much harm in 
identifying as Abingdon ; but it will not do, 
and Frank runs away to London, writes a 
_. and takes his place among the literary 
3ohemia of the metropolis. Before he goes, 
however, he succeeds in introducing himself— 
by the time-honoured expedient of pulling 
them out of a pond—to Lady Harriett Bragh ; 
an old lady, who, with her granddaughter, 
Miss Bell Evershed, lives near Abingdon ; and, 
under the name of Gerald, makes himself so 
agreeable to both, that the young lady shortly 
breaks off a long-standing engagement with 
her cousin Charles, and takes Frank in his 

lace. Poor Miles, having ascertained acci- 

entally that Frank is passing himself off as a 
gentleman in London, becomes suddenly penu- 
rious, and scrapes together every penny he 
can get hold. of, with a view of supplying 
his darling’s wants. He takes into his house, 
as a lodger, an old Italian named Giovanni, 
who turns out to be the ex-valet of Sir Paul 
Evershed, the father of Miss Bell’s rejected 
lover. Biddy, too, is able to help her uncle ; 
for, having learnt Latin and Greek from 
Frank before his departure, she ‘‘ coaches” for 
his degree a wild young undergraduate, who 
is so peculiarly constituted as to be unable to 
retain instruction administered by an indi- 
vidual of his own sex. Sir Paul Evershed 
is the villain of the story ; and a very suffi- 
cient villain he is, his whole life having been 
spent in breaking all the ten commandments, 








matters have reached the required point of 
complication, Frank is unmasked by a sudden 
coup de théatre; and, on the same day, Gio- 
vanni is found murdered in Miles’s house, and 
Edward, who, from jealousy of the undergra- 
duate aforesaid, has taken to drinking and to 
unsatisfactory courses generally, is arrested on 
suspicion of being the murderer. On his ex- 
amination, the whole truth comes out. Miles 
is put into the witness-box, and relates the 
circumstances of his finding and bringing up 
the two lads; the real murderer is discovered 
just in time, in the shape of the prodigal son 
of Miles’s housekeeper ; and in his possession 
are found papers which he had taken from the 
pocket of his victim, and which give the neces- 
sary clue for determining which of the two 
young men is Miles Cassidy's son. Gentleman 
Frank turns out to be the true Cassidy; and 
Carpenter Edward is proved to be the child of 
Sir Lucius Bragh, Lady Harriett’s only son, 
and is consequently metamorphosed into Sir 
Edward Bragh, the rightful heir to all Miss 
Bell's property. After this the dénouement is 
easily foreseen. Sir Edward divides his pro- 
perty with Frank, who at once marries Miss 
Bell ; and Biddy, after a long period of coyness, 
becomes Lady Bragh. Old Miles dies in peace 
in his son’s house; and everybody else is dis- 
posed of in an equally satisfactory manner. 

The foregoing sketch is far from being a 
complete enumeration of all the incidents 
contained in Mr. Brough’s story; but it is, 
we think, sufficient to convince the reader 
that, in the construction of the plot, proba- 
bility has been ruthlessly sacrificed to ingenious 
intricacy. If the tale has any point or moral 
at all, it is certainly that refined tastes are by 
no means incompatible with a plebeian origin. 
Of the truth of this somewhat venerable 
position, however, Frank Cassidy does not 
afford altogether conclusive proof; for his 
mother turns out to have been an illegitimate 
sister of Lady Lucius Bragh. Nor are we 
quite sure that Mr. Brough is himself really 
convinced of the worthlessness of a lay descent; 
for we find him going out of his way to give 
us the incidental information that “‘he is 
descended from sea-faring Norsemen of some 
kind, though they may have been only sons 
of the humblest sea-cooks in Canute’s or Guth- 
rum’s fleets.” But, if Mr. Brough was from 
the first determined to surprise us by making 
the gentleman turn out to be the t’s son, 
he should at least have conducted his operations. 
in a systematic and consistent manner. The 
machinery of the cross and the diamond is not 
so complicated as to afford any excuse for 
confusion in its management. When he had 
told us in the first volume that Franky had the 
cross on his arm and Teddy the diamond, he 
should not, if he really destined Teddy to be 
the future baronet, have allowed Lady Bragh 
to record that it was her boy that was marked 
with the cross. But, many as are the impro- 
babilities in Mr. Brough’s book, there is none 
so glaring as Biddy Cassidy's performances in 
the capacity of private tutor. There is, we 
will venture to say, nothing more daring, in 
the whole range of fiction, than the first 
introduction of Biddy to her future pupil. 
The reader shall judge for himself. Biddy is 
engaged in painting the name of “ Jemima” on 
the stern of a new boat, when Mr. Steadman 
and tffe Hon. Cyman Pyebush enter the work- 
shop unperceived. 


“Biddy’s rest-stick suddenly twisted round, 
and her hand fell forward, blotting the letter ‘ M,’ 
which she had skilfully completed, into a huge 
black dab. 

“* «Bad ’cess to you!’ exclaimed Biddy, anathe- 





individually and collectively. Of course, when 


matising the treacherous support; and then, 
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recovering her philosophy with her equilibrium, | are, we presume, 
she added, as she prepared to remedy the evil, 
Nabiuare Mabiwarn!? 
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justified in attributing the | onc forming a corallum, or coral framework, 
majority of the woodcuts in the present book | and the other not; and according to present 
to Mr. Brough himself - and more ludicrously | observations British species belong entirely to 
bad specimens of drawing it would be impos- | the last. British 
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Mr. Stead teaiti tag Astreacea are diyided by 
r- Steadman, adroitly capping the proverb. sible to conceive. My. Brough calls special | Mr. Gosse into five families—the Sagarti 
Biddy got. up as quick as lightning, and re- arycution to them by designating “ Milee Cas. 
sponded with ‘Ny 3 w iwy bAuyos TE xaj eurideevas : . — bay! ny — 


Antheade, Actinoide, Bunodide, and lly- 
sidy’s Contract” ag a picture story. If the anthide. The first comprehend those ane- 
“*Greek!? exclaimed the Honourable Cymon | St°tY were no better than the pictures, we | mones which are provided with Weapons which 
Pyebush to himself ‘By Jove! what next?’ should pray most devoutly that it might be the they can shoot out from special orifices in their 

“The next was that pines Biddy Cassidy, seeing last its author ever undertook to tell. integuments, and which he likens to the nooses 
that her old acquaintance had introduced a tr 
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anger ; which Herodotus describes the Sagartiang 
to the mysteries of her atélier, laid aside her ——>E=EEEE employing for the capture of their enemies, 
humble employment, and comported herself like a n : re : / - .,_| We shall presently return to this singular 
perfectly well-bred and self-possessed young lady. Actinologia Britannica, A History Y the apparatus, merely remarking that the Sagar- 
She went through the ceremony of introduction British Sea - Anemones and (¢ orals, with | tiads family comprehends the splendid Plumose 
to the Honourable Cymon Pyebush without the oloure d Figur 8 of the Species and Principal Anemone, and many other of the most elegant 
slightest bashfulness or disconcertment. More Varieties, By Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S, , i 
than could be said of Cymon !” i 


British species, The next British family 
is the Antheade, of which the well-known 
Well might the honourable Cymon exclaim | THE completion of Mr. Gosse’s work on British Anthea cereus, With its emerald-green snake- 
“What next?” A boat-builder’s niece who Anemones and Corals makes a very valuable | like tentacles, tipped with brilliant purple, is 
amuses herself by capping Greek verses. is not | addition to the means of studying one of the the foremost representative. The members of 
an every-day phenomenon, even in the present | most interesting and popular branches of | this family are searcely able to retract their 
age of universal cultivation ; and we can quite | zoology. The divisions of the order which | tentacles ; they are less sensitive to the touch, 
sympathise both with Cymon’s intense aston- | Mr. Gosse has proposed have not as yet been | and do hot possess the power of Shooting out 
ishment, and with his lively desire to seize upon | generally admitted, although they appear to | the “ nettling threads” from their bodies, al- 
80 rare an opportunity of combining business | Fest upon simple and intelligible foundations ; _ though their tentacles are fully armed. 
and pleasure. We wonder, did Mr, Brough | but, whatever difference of opinion may pre-} The next family, represented in Great Bri- 
learn his Greek in so delightful a manner ? | vail upon the complicated question of classifj- | tain by one species, of which there are a great 
There is yet another point in Mr. Brough’s book | cation, no one can hesitate to place Mr. Gosse | many varieties, is the Actiniade, of which the 
against which we feel inclined to enter a de-|in the foremost rank of natural-history de- | Strawberry Anemone is the chief representa- 
cided protest. We allude to the picture which | seribers; nor can they contemplate the illus- | tive. These have numerous tentacles and eles 
he draws of the literary world of which Frank | trations to the present work, or any of its gant balls, or marginal spherules, in English 
became a member on his arrival in London. | predecessors, without feeling that he stands | species bright blue, which form conspicuous 
He represents it as consisting entirely of men | alone and unrivalled in the extremely difficult | objects when the disk is sutticiently expanded 
who live in a chronic state of intoxication, and | art of drawing objects of zoology so as to | to show them, 
who regulate the whole course of their exis- | Satisfy the requirements of Science, and repro- | The Fifth family (Fourth British) is com- 
tence strictly with reference to the pot-houses | duce those vivid esthetic impressions which | posed of the Bunodide, distinguished by warty 
in their immediate vicinity. We are quite | beautiful combinations of form and colour projections. These complete the Anemoneg 
aware that there is a certain class of writers | make upon the minds of those who are | which habitually join themselves to a rock or 
who are particularly fond of directing attention | familiar with the living creatures Whose | some other substance by their base. Then come 
exclusively to this phase of literary life: but appearance he depicts. It has been our | the llyanthidee (mud flowers), which possess 
We are sorry to see a man of Mr. Brough’s good fortune to use Mr. Gosse’s works for ; no adherent base, although many of them 
ability identifying himself so completely with many Years as sea-side and home companions ; | can adhere by any part of their body. To 
this class. We haye no doubt that the picture | and we have found his sketches of more use | these Mr. Gosse assigns a higher physiological 
represents with perfect accuracy the results of | in identifying species than any others which | rank, on account of their greater muscular 
his own experience; but is he justified in | have fallen into our hands, because he has a energy. These complete the first tribe. The 
putting it forward as a fair representation of | faculty of entering into the character of the | second tribe contains the Corals, of which we 
the general condition of the literary world? | beings he investigates, and depicts them, not | possess Inany extremely beautiful representa- 
ere are abundance of literary men who | as dead specimens, but as imbued with and | tives, 
dine at public-houses, and not a few who exhibiting the peculiarities of the life which | Mr. Gosse has thrown considerable light 
Occasionally drink too much ; but not many, | they enjoy. Every one who has sat by the | upon the physiology of Anemones, and we 
we hope and believe, who regard this par- | marvellous rock-pools of Devonshire, and | shall proceed to give some account of hig 
ticular occupation as the principal end and | Watched the anemones and other small sea | curious observations. The sexes appear some~ 
Object of their existence. Mr. Brough is | creatures in those little gardens of the Ne- | times united and Sometimes separate; and the 
doing but small service to his brethren of the reids, which Surpass all that poets have methods of reproduction, sometimes by the 
pen by representing them in this light. Tt sung about the mermaids’ groves or Amphi- | vegetative process of buds, and sometimes by 
is an ill bird that fouls its own hest. Lite- | trite’s halls, or have even familiarized them- | the formation and fertilization of eggs. No 
rary men cannot fairly complain if their calling | selves with a well-kept aquarium, or the | special organs of sense have yet been dis- 
does not command universal respect, so long | demeanour of Rotifers or Infusoria in the live- | covered ; but Mr. Gosse believes that nervous 
as, by their own representations of it, they | box under a microscope, must have been struck | threads, or ganglia, do exist, although, like 
do all that is in their power to bring it into | with the individuality of the life presented to | other observers, he has hitherto failed to find 
disrepute. Mr. Brough’s picture of the tipsy | his view, Every motion either he > & purpose, | them. The stomach is not, according to Mr. 
poet and dramatist js drawn with much hu- | Or expresses an idea which is characteristic | Gosse, a closed vessel, as was supposed, but a 
mour ; but the harm it will do will more than | and distinct, and, unless this is apprehended | sack without a bottom, hanging freely in @ 
counterbalance the amusement which it cannct | more by an intuition or sympathy than by a | central cavity ; and he contemptuously rejects 
fail to excite. dry intellectual process, the knowledge gained | the “ foolish hypothesis,” that no real digestion 
But, despite these defects, Mr. Brough’s | is barren and incomplete. Mr. Gosse is full | is performed when they swallow solid food. 
hovel is, we repeat, exceedingly readable and | of this intuition and sympathy ; he under- Perhaps the most remarkable organs pos- 
amusing, and bears not a few marks both of stands nature because he loves nature, and to | sessed by the _Anemones are their warlike 
originality and of power. We heartily hope | him the meanest object that has life, like implements, which consist of several parts ; the 
that he will not stop here ; for it is quite clear Wordsworth’s flower, is able to awaken thoughts | first of which are the chide, as Mr. Gosse calls 
that he can do a great deal better if he likes. | « too deep for tears.” Such an enthusiasm ig | the ““ thread-cells.” These abound in the ten- 
Let him elaborate his plot a little less and his Contagious, and no one has done more than | tacles, and are distributed in different parts of 
characters a little more ; and, above all, let | Mr. Gosse to excite a taste for marine zoology, | the body. Their function is to shoot out in 
im emerge from the pot-house atmosphere | and rescue sea-side life from the inane and | an extremely fine thread, more or less armed 
through which he at present surveys the world, | childish puerilities of vacant idleness and the | with spines, and which readily penetrates 
and we will venture to say that he will more | display of crinoline. even a tou h substance, and appears to contain 
than fulfil the promise which his present work Adhering in the main to his former arTange- | a powerfu organic poison. ‘These “ thread- 
certainly contains, We would further recom- ments, Mr. Gosse divides the order Actinoida | cells” are crowded into special or ans, which 
mend him to entrust the charge of illustrating | into four tribes, of which only two, the | Mr. Gosse calls craspeda and Gcontia, the for- 
his next work to Some other hands. In the Astreacea and the Caryophyllacea are British, | mer being marginal cords round the ovaries 
absence of any evidence to the contrary, we | The Astrwacea present two natural divisions, | and septa, and the latter long flat filaments, 
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which certain species shoot and retract, and 
which are densely armed with the cnidz and 
their enclosed stinging threads. 

When the acontia exist, they are emitted 
through small apertures, which Mr. Gosse 
terms cinclides, which are small oval depres- 
sions with a slit at the bottom, through which 
the armed thread is shot forth. Some writers, 
including Mr. Lewes, persist in disputing the 
stinging power of these threads, and of 
similar organs in the polypi; and the latter 
does so upon the very insufficient grounds that 
he has not detected an urticating property, 
wherever there is an urticating apparatus. Mr. 
Gosse, who is less fond of theories not based 
upon facts, adduces examples which place the 
matter beyond all reasonable doubt. For ex- 
ample, Dr. Waller succeeded in getting his 
tongue unpleasantly stung by contact with the 
tentacles of the Actinia mesenbryanthemum. He 
suffered a ‘‘ pungent, acrid pain,” which did not 
go away for four hours, and left a minute 
ulceration behind it. Again, Mr. Gosse, in his 
aquarium, notices the speedy death of a small 
fish from contact with the acontia of the Sagartia 
parasitica, and in the present work he mentions 
an instance of a hungry fish which was quite 
discomfited in efforts to swallow an Anthea 
cereus, and of a hungry Anthea who speedily 
killed a young conger eel six inches long, 
although it was removed from his grasp almost 
as soon as he had touched it. Miss Pinchard 
and others likewise relate that they experienced 
a stinging sensation from the tentacles of this 
creature. Mr. Gosse gives an instance in which 
he succeeded in getting a piece of cuticle, which 
he shaved off his foot, thickly penetrated by 
the stinging threads, and we ourselves recently 
placed in the live-box of a microscope a Hydra 
viridis, with a small Annelide in his tentacles, 
and found it penetrated by several of the 
stinging threads, up, so to speak, to the hilt of 
the capsules. 

Mr. Gosse could not succeed in detecting any 
acid in the stinging organs, and we do not 
know any reason for believing that the ex- 
tremely minute dose of acid they could contain 
would be competent to produce the effects 
observed. We incline to the idea that the 
poison is organic and animal, and not merely a 
chemical substance, like formic acid. It is 
remarkable that, while the poison of the Anthea 
affects sensitive human skins, the larger Eolides 
devour its tentacles without suffering. This 
fact is, however, not without its analogies in 
the zoological world. 

We have not discussed the question of the 
numerous species which Mr. Gosse invites us 
to accept. It may prove, among the Anemones 
and in many other regions, that our species are 
far too numerous, and, while they are based 
merely upon morphological peculiarities, we 
must accept them as in many cases provisional, 
and be content if they answer a temporary 


purpose. 








Notes from the Life of a Syrian, by Antonius 
Ameuney, of Syria; being Extracts from the 
MS. Biography now preparing for Publica- 
tion, with an Appeal on behalf of 80,000,000 
of the Human Family. (Bennett, Bishopsgate 
Street, Without ; Madden, Leadenhall 
Street ; Pickering, Piccadilly.) 


Tuts little brochure is introduced to the English 
public by the Rev. Arthur Perceval Cust, Rector 
of Cheddington, Bucks, briefly but impressively, 
and with a feeling which at once enlists our 
sympathies with its author. It is not, how- 
ever, too much to say that Mr. Ameuney might 


in the production of his little work, which is 
deeply interesting in every one of its phases. 
An earnest and energetic man, whose strong 
will and tractable disposition have raised him 
from the dark depth of Oriental unbelief to the 
pure light of Gospel truth, must ever be a 
welcome labourer in the vineyard of Christian- 
ity; and when to this fact is superadded a great 
amount of intelligence and knowledge—not a 
cursory, but a complete one—of several Euro- 
pean languages, and a vast fund of informa- 
tion, both social and political, we apprehend 
that none of our readers will dissent from our 
decision that. Mr. Ameuney ought to command, 
not only for his cause, but also for his own 
sake, no slight share of success in all his lite- 
rary undertakings. The present ‘‘ Notes” are 
intended to afford a slight apergu of a forth- 
coming biography of their author; and if we 
may really say ex pede Hercules, then, indeed, 


} 
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nature have issued from the press. The pro- 
mise held out in its announcement is a tempt- 
ing one :— 

“The early life of Antonius Ameuney was spent 
in a series of thrilling adventures and daring ex- 
ploits, performed amidst scenery and people, the 
most interesting to every Christian. His journey 
down the Jordan, and the scientific survey of the 
shores of the Dead Sea, were accomplished only by 
incurring great peril and imminent personal dangers ; 
his wanderings on Mount Lebanon, and among the 
Arab tribes of the Syrian plains, abound with 
incidents of a highly romantic and deeply interest- 
ing character. Asthe companion of the Missionaries, 
—as the daring explorer,—as the sufferer from 
Mahommedan persecution,—as the eye-witness of 
some of the most terrible scenes of revolution, 
bloodshed and civil strife, and as the resident in 
those places most sacred to the Christian,— Antonius 
Ameuney has equal claims on the attention of the 
public. The present biographical memoir has been 
issued in the hope that it may aid in some degree 
in the noble cause in which Antonius Ameuney is 
now engaged—that of promoting Christianity and 
civilisation among his countrymen, by the diffusion 
of a pure and wholesome Arabic literature. The 
views of Antonius Ameuney, both religious and 
political,—and his opinions on the present condition 
and future prospects of the Holy Land are detailed 
at considerable length in the biography. As these 
are subjects of daily increasing importance, it is 
thought that this book may not prove unacceptable 
to the public.” 

But although we prognosticate with sincere 
pleasure the probable success of this forthcom- 
ing biography, we regret to add that we are by 
no means equally sanguine as regards the 
periodical projected by Mr. Ameuney, desirable 
as we admit that the diffusion of such a journal 
would undoubtedly be. We shall, however, be 
rejoiced to find ourselves in error upon this 
point, and to learn that ‘‘'The Syrian Messen- 
ger, a Monthly Journal, devoted to the Advo- 
cacy of the Claims of Syria upon the Sympathy 
and Assistance of Protestant England,” has 
procured the thousand subscribers necessary to 
its appearance. That Syria should be a subject 
and an object of much greater interest than it 
is on all points save one to the Government 
and people of this country, is undeniable ; nay, 
more, that, politically speaking, its good opinion 
and confidence and co-operation would be in- 
valuable. France and Russia have long since 
opened their eyes to the fact of its importance, 
both geographically and morally ; and Jesuits 
on the one hand, and authorised agents on the 
other, have combined in an attempt—unfor- 
tunately, so far, only too successful—to excite 
in the minds of the Syrian population a dread 
and aversion to the ‘‘tyrannical English.” Let 
us hear Mr. Ameuney, whose manly, straight- 
forward arguments deserve every attention :— 





fairly have dispensed with all extraneous aid 





never will a more desirable volume of that / 


of several of the.great powers of Burype 5 and all 
that is required for the development of the immense 
natural resources of my native land, is, that facilities 
should be offered for the introduction of European 
capital. If Englishmen only knew the great ad- 
vantages Syria offers to the European settler of small 
capital—if the emigrant could only enjoy for one 
day its delicious climate—he would never dream of 
going to the parched plains of Australia, or the 
snow-covered land and frost-bound rivers of Canada, 
for a home, but would instantly decide on pitching 
his tent in that land of the East, where earth yields 
its fruits with teeming abundance to labour so slight 
that it becomes merely a cheerful pastime. € 
advantages offered by Syria to the European immi- 
grant are daily becoming better understood as a 
knowledge of the nature of the country extends, 
and ere long it is more than probable that a large 
number of Englishmen and a considerable amount 
of British capital will be engaged in cultivating the 
fertile plains of Syria. 


* * * * 


“ Even in its most palmy days, the Ottoman power 

was able to do little more than hold its own; and 

with religious discord among its supporters, with 

decayed energies and exhausted physique, and with 

Christianity sapping the very foundation of its 

strength, is it probable that the incongruous ele- 

ments of the Turkish empire can be much longer 

held together? The religious discord that now 

prevails would alone be sufficient to work out the 

fall of the empire ; for, as I have before observed, 

should unanimity cease to prevail among the Moham- 

medans, the Christians will be more than equal to 

any single division of their opponents. But this 
cause, in conjunction with many others, some of 

which I have alluded to, must, I think, precipitate 
events, and lead to a general dismemberment of the 

empire at a date much earlier than is usually anti- 

cipated. Now, in the event of this dismemberment. 
taking place, what is to become of Syria? The 
Turks and the Syrians have nothing in common 
between them, except the alphabet ; they are essen- 
tially an antagonistic race ; and it is perfectly absurd 
to suppose that Mohammedan rule could be con- 
tinued in Syria a single moment after the loss of the 
power necessary to hold the Christian population in 
actual subjection. It is equally absurd to suppose 
that Syria is competent to the task of maintaining 
its independence, should it ever be enabled to set up 
its own standard. There is but one policy for 
Syria: when Turkey falls to pieces, either France, 
Russia, or England must assume the Protectorate of 
Syria, guaranteeing to the Syrians the possession of 
full power to make every necessary internal regula- 
tion for the maintenance of public order and the 
administration of justice. Both France and Russia 
have recognised the probability that exists of their 
being called upon to take the affairs of Syria in 
hand, and are fully alive to the enormous advantages 
that would accrue to themselves if they could obtain 
the confidence of the Syrians, and secure the appoint- 
ment to the Protectorate. England alone is supine, 
and whilst France and Russia are exerting them- 
selves to the utmost to enlarge their power and in- 
crease their influence in Syria, she resolutely shuts 
her eyes and ears, and refuses to take any measure 
to secure a prize, the value of which is appreciated 
by every rival power. Alexander in ancient days, 
and Napoleon the Great in modern days, thoroughly 
understood the extraordinary advantages possessed 
by Syria, by reason of her local position; but 
England cannot be induced to avail herself of these 
advantages, which she might make her own at an 
almost nominal expenditure of money and labour. 
In estimating the political value of the local position 
of Syria, it must first be considered, that at some 
future day the high road to India, China, and Aus- 
tralia will run through the plains of my native land, 


and will follow the banks of the Euphrates. Of 


this there can be no reasonable doubt ; for though 
the advocates of the Red Sea route may make out a 
good case in favour of that line, so far as regards 
heavy goods traffic, yet the Euphrates route possesses 
immense advan in repect of speed, safety, and 
health ; and the whole of the passenger and light 
goods traffic to India and the East must eventually 
be carried on by means of a canal or railway 





“ The commerce of Syria is engaging the attention 





that will join the Euphrates to the Mediter- 
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ranean. The practicability of this route has 
been fully established, and some friends of mine 
have been engaged for a considerable time in a 
project that, by forming a road between Damascus 
and the Persian Gulf, will at one stroke achieve two 
most important results, viz., the shortening of the 
overland journey to half its present length, and the 
gathering of the hitherto unreached Bedouin tribes 
within the sacred bounds of Protestant Christianity. 
The only event that can delay the opening-up of the 
Euphrates route to India would be the successful 
termination of M. Lessep’s scheme for constructing 
a Suez canal. That scheme has, however, been 
pronounced utterly impracticable by the greatest of 
modern engineers; and it is extremely doubtful 
whether, under any circumstances, the enterprise 
can ever be carried on. Should it prove a failure, 
the English Government would then be absolutely 
compelled to take steps for opening the Euphrates 
route, and they will, when it is too late, discover the 
signal mistake they have made in omitting to 
cultivate the good opinion of the inhabitants, and 
in neglecting to strengthen British influence through- 
out Syria and the Holy Land. Perhaps the greatest 
misfortune that could happen to the cause of freedom 
in the East would be for France or Russia to obtain 
the much-coveted supremacy in Syria, and assume 
the Protectorate of that country. In the first case 
the imperialism of the Napoleon dynasty would 
necessarily tone the new institutions given to Syria, 
and the Roman-Catholic priesthood would acquire 
such an influence, that the spread of pure evangelical 
truth would be rendered impossible. In the second 
instance, should Russia become Syria’s Protector, 
the despotic form of government that prevails in all 
countries that owe obedience to the Czar would 
inevitably be introduced into Syria, and the progress 
of knowledge and civilization, regulated from St. 
Petersburgh, would be facilitated or retarded 
according to the whims or caprice of the reigning 
Emperor. In either of these cases the balance of 
power that England has sacrificed so much to 
Maintain would be entirely destroyed, for the 
possession of Syria would secure a control over 
the traffic on the Red Sea—would throw into the 
hands of the dominant power the Euphrates route 
to India—would shut out England from the com- 
merce of Palestine, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Asia 
Minor, and even of a portion of Persia, and would 
confer upon the protecting power a prestige and 
influence highly injurious to British interests, and 
extremely dangerous to the peace and tranquillity 
of England’s Indian empire.” 

We lament that want of space will not per- 
mit us to make several other extracts from this 
sensible and instructive pamphlet ; but we trust 
that those which we have presented to our 
readers will suffice to induce a perusal of the 
book itself. In style it might excite the emu- 
lation of more than one of our own writers ; for 
Mr. Ameuney has conquered all the difficulties 
of our language in a manner perfectly sur- 
prising, and has alike avoided the diffuseness 
which becomes wearisome, and the conciseness 
which occasionally degenerates into obscurity. 





The History of the Unreformed Parliament, and 
its Lessons. An Essay. By Walter Bage- 
hot. Reprinted from the National Review. 
(London: Chapman and Hall.) 


This little work, as the title announces, is a 
reprint from the National Review and our 
author publishes it in its new form at the pre- 
sent moment, because the principles of repre- 
sentative government are about to undergo 
discussion on the introduction into the Legisla- 
ture of a new proposal for Parliamentary 
Reform ; and no doubt, as Mr. Bagehot says, 
there are ‘few subjects more interesting than 
a historical research into the practical working 
of the representative system before 1832.” 
Our author has formed a high opinion of the 
re ntative system before 1832. He says, 
“The unreformed system of representative 





| 
| 
| 
| 





government is that which lasted the longest, 
which was contemporary with the greatest 
events, which has developed the greatest orators, 
and which has trained the most remarkable 
statesmen. 

Bringing to the consideration of this subject 
the opinions thus expressed, it will not be diffi- 
cult to anticipate the results at which our 
author arrives when inquiring as to “‘ Whether 
our old system of Parliamentary representation 
did or did not give us a Parliament substantially 
accordant with the true public opinion of the 
English nation? Whether it gave to all classes 
who had political ideas to express, the means 
of expressing them? Whether it had any pecu- 
liar tendency to secure to us a succession of 
strong administrations? Whether it had any 
peculiar tendency to produce great and original 
statesmen?” The results of these inquiries he 
thus states :— 


“First, we should learn from it to distrust 
complicated expedients for making strong admin- 
istrations, and refined expedients for producing 


| wiseand able statesmen. The sole security upon 
| which we can depend for a strong government is 


a consistent union in the nation. If we have that, 
under any tolerable parliamentary system we shali 
have a strong government; and if we have not 
that, we shall not havea really strong government 
on ordinary occasions under any. The true secu- 
rity for having a sufficient supply of good states- 
men is to maintain a sufficient supply of good con- 
stituencies. We need not regret the rotten 


| boroughs, if we have instead of them an adequate 


number of tolerably educated and not too nume- 
rous constituencies, the great majority of the 
voters in which are reasonably independent and 
tolerably incorrupt. There was nothing in either 
of these two respects very valuable in our old 
system of representation. It did not secure to us 
an unusual number of coherent and powerful 
administrations ; it dil not of itself give us an 
exceptionally great number of able and honest 
statesmen.” 


The expletives ‘‘ reasonably ” and ‘‘ tolerably ” 
are very characteristic of our author’s ideas of 
independence and corruption, so in his “ not 
too numerous constituencies” points in the 
same direction. 

We are advocates for entire independence 
and purity amongst the whole constituency of 
the United Kingdom, not “a great majority ” 
of them ; and it is by large and numerous con- 
stituencies, amongst other things, that this great 
object can be achieved. The Ballot may do 
something towards accomplishing it; but in our 
author's ‘‘ not too numerous,” ‘ reasonably in- 
dependent,” and ‘‘ tolerably incorrupt ” consti- 
tuencies, it will be useless. Our author is no 
more in earnest about obtaining an incorrupt 
and independent constituency than the House 
of Commons is. If the giving or accepting a 
bribe, either personally or by another, were 
made felony, to be tried by a judge at the 
assizes, and punished by the infliction of penal 
servitude, we will venture to predict that we 
should never hear of it again. But so long as 
our author’s loose notions prevail, and so long 
as Parliamentary Committees, by their absurd 
attempts at screening delinquents, encourage 
bribery, it will continue. 


“Secondly, we should learn from the history 
of the last century that it is perfectly idle to 
attempt to give political power to persons who 
have no political capacity, who are not intellectual 
enough to form opinions, or who are not high- 
minded enough to act on those opinions. This 
proposition is admitted in words ; everybody says 
that it is atruism. But is it admitted in reality ? 
Do not all the ordinary plans for a uniform exten- 
sion of the suffrage practically deny it? Will not 
their inevitable effect be, in the smaller and poorer 
boroughs at least, to throw, or to attempt to 





throw, much power into the hands of voters who 
are sure to be ignorant, and who are almost sure 
to be corrupt ? 

“ Lastly, the events of the earlier part of the 
last century show us—demonstrate, we may say, 
to us—the necessity of retaining a very great share 
of power in the hands of the wealthier and more 
instructed classes—of the real rulers of public 
opinion. We have seen that we owe the security 
of our present constitutional freedom to the pos- 
session by these classes of that power: we have 
learned that under a more democratic system the 
House of Stuart might have been still upon 
the throne; that the will of the numerical 
majority in the nation would probably have placed 
it there, and would probably have kept it there; 
that the close boroughs of the former times gave, 
in an indirect form and in an objectionable man- 
ner, the requisite influence to the instructed 
classes; and we must infer, therefore, that we 
should be very cautious how we now proceed to 
found a new system, without any equivalent provi- 
sion, and with no counterbalancing weight, to the 
scanty intelligence of very ordinary persons and 
to the unbridled passions of the multitude.” 


Tracing the history of the Parliamentary 
boroughs of England, and the mode of select- 
ing them for that honour, our author says— 


“We know by trial that a town constituency, 
to be pure and to be independent, must be of fair 
size, and with a considerable number of better- 
class inhabitants: unless it is so, it will assuredly 
succumb to one of two dangers; it will fall under 
the yoke of some proprietor who will purchase 
the place as a whole, or it will be purchased, vote 
by vote, at each election. Nothing, both experience 
and theory explain to us, is so futile as to expect 
continued purity and continued independence 
from a call number of persons who have some- 
thing valuable to sell, and who would gain what is 
an object to them by selling it.” 


This is true; but, like all men who argue 
against Pe cage and their better judgment, 
it is entirely inconsistent with the previously 
suggested idea of boroughs haying ‘not too 
numerous constituencies.” 

He observes that, in the system which pre- 
vailed 150 years ago, our ancestors had much 
aggravated the difficulty of finding a great 
number of borough towns large enough to 
elect representatives independently, and rich 
enough to elect them uncorruptly. 

Our author makes the following remarks 
upon the wars of the last century :— 


“Various writers have made charges against 
the English Government on account of the wars 
which marked the period ; but we think unjustly. 
On the whole, no nation of equal strength, of 
equal courage, and of equal pride, has ever in the 
history of the world pursued a course so tranquil. 
We were entangled in a Spanish war; we were 
induced by our Hanoverian connections to inter- 
meddle unnecessarily in Germany; we were at 
war occasionally, as in every century we have 
from time to time been, with France: but none 
of these wars were wars of ambition. We wished 
when at war for national glory: we were not 
sorry to go to war, because we thought we might 
gain glory in it; but we never went to war with 
a distinct desire for territorial aggrandisement. 
We have never had in our national character any 
principle of aggression. We have no such settled 
inciting motive. 

* . * 

“For an aristocracy, ours has never been @ 
pacific aristocracy. It is in many ways their 
boast, their pride, and their merit, that they have 
less of the distinctive peculiarities of an aristo- 
eracy than any other which has ever existed ; 
they claim justly to have a more popular interest, 
and a more vigorous sympathy. The blame that 
attaches to them is similar: they have shown the 
same qualities in the defects of their government : 
they have had but little of the wed tir 
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lating, diplomatic habit which usually charac- point out at length; one or two taken at 


terises the policy of an herediatry class that have 
much to lose in war, and much to enjoy in peace. 
The English aristocracy is the most warlike of 


great aristocracies, and the English nation is the | 


least warlike of free nations.” 


| present.” 


Our author points out how the old system | 


of representation gave a means of expression 
of the views of all classes—the aristocracy, the 
clergy, the gentry, the commercial and trading 


and industrial classes, the latter of whom re- | 


garded the franchise as a means of controling 
the rich, but as something they could sell to 
the rich. As an instance of this our author 
refers to the following amusing document with 
reference to the constituency at Stafford :— 
“They probably did not expect that so unbusi- 


ness-like a person should have preserved so 
business-like a document ; but it is as follows: 


R. B. Sheridan, Esq. Expenses at the Borough of Staf- 
Jord for Election anno 1784. 





248 Burgesses, paid £5 5 0 each £1302 0 0 
Yearly Expenses since. 
£ s. d. 
House-rent and taxes 23 6 6 
Servant at 6s. per week) 151 0 
board wages ... ...§ a 
Ditto, yearly eee 
OE aS ee | ee 
——- 57 6 6 
Ale-tickets... ... ... ..40 0 0 
Half the member's plate 25 0 6 
Swearing young burgesses 10 0 0 
Subscription to the) .- 0 
PM i ip? 
Ditto clergymen’s widows 2 2 0 
ingers : 440 
38611 0 
One year ... 143 17 6 


Multiplied by years... ... 6 
Total expense of six year’s parliament, ex- 
clusive of expense incurred during the 

time of election and your own annual 

expenses eeu, 0bb ewe, cesiaus. poo eee § © 


“Corruption of this kind, and, perhaps, some- 
times greater in degree, prevailed in almost every 
town in which the suffrage was very extended. 
As the wealth of the country grew, the price of 
votes became greater. If the old system of repre- 
sentation had endured till now, we can scarcely 
estimate how great it would by this time have 
become. Experience proved what our theories 
suggest, that the enfranchisement of the corrup- 
tible is in truth the establishment of corruption.” 


Many held that if this majority of the House 
of Commons consisted of persons not nomi- 


random will serve as illustrations :— 


. : ; 
** The inherent difference between the highest | ‘ . 
: | course of scholars was so great that neither lodg- 


orders and others” (to whom does others refer) 
‘‘was much greater than any that exist at 
This is not English ; ‘* inherent dif- 
ference” is the nominative case to “‘ exist.” 

‘ Both yielded deference and respect, and to 
a certain extent confidence.” How can one 
yield confidence ? 


“Still it could not but be felt” (is a very | 


clumsy expression) ‘‘that he knew more of 


great teacher fell into disgrace. Covered with 


| shame he retired to the monastery of St. Denis. 


He opened a school there near his cell. The con- 


ings nor food could be provided for them. Another 
storm arose, and Abelard was driven from St. 
Denis. Ina wild retreat, near Troyes, he built his 
solitary hut of the rudest materials. But his 
scholars found him out, and repairing to him in 
crowds, peopled the desert around the hut, apply- 


| ing to him the words of Holy Writ, and saying, 


} 


the world, had access to better information, | 


had enjoyed more ef what were then the rare 
opportunities of travelling and education, than 
the lower gentry had.” Had what? 

‘To have attemped to have placed,” instead 
of, ‘* to place the country,” &c. 

¥ 


nn 





| Wycliffe and the Huquenots: or Sketches of the 





Rise of the Reformation in England and of 
the Early History of Protestantism in France. 
By the Rev."William Hanna, LL.D. 
Twts little volume is composed of two courses 
of lectures delivered before the Philosx yphical 
Institution of Edinburgh. They have now 


assumed a permanent form as a biography of | 


Wycliffe, and a history of the persecution of 
the Huguenots from the rise of the Rcforma- 
tion in France to the Massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew. It isa book of sketches—of bold and 
vigorous sketches, with ontlines well defined, 
and suggesting much to be filled in by the 
imagination of the reader. Dr. Hanna is no 
one-sided writer; but in his appreciation both 
of the virtues and faults of men who occupied 
opposite sides in the great religious disputes 
from which Protestantism was born, presents 
an example of moderation and candour which 
it would be well if all authors of popular books 
on ecclesiastical history were to fe ioe. Though 
a strict Protestant, he can yet have sympathy 
for Christian goodness in a Romanist ; nor 
does his creed blind him to the grave errors of 
great Reformers, or to the bigotry and insensate 
animosity displayed by some of the Huguenot 
party. 

We are introduced in the opening chapter 


|to the Papacy struggling for a mastery in 


England and a complete suzerainty over the 


| Anglican Church, to stout English barons 


nated by great borough proprietors, but freely | 


chosen by genuine popular election, the govern- 
ment could not be carried on. The Duke of 
Wellington said, ‘‘ How is the king’s govern- 
ment to be carried on if the bill passes?” 
But there was a possibility of the proprietors 
and their nominees disagreeing. 
they to be kept of one mind? This was effected 
by the patronage of the Government, and was 
put into practice by the Duke of Newcastle 
and Sir Robert Walpole. But George III. in- 
terfered much with this practice, for he claimed 
and insisted on the patronage for his friends. 
But the strength acquired by patronage was 
not to be depended upon. A majority in Par- 
liament, which is united by a sincere opinion, 
and is combined to carry out that opinion, is 
secure. A majority which is obtained by the 
employment of patronage is very different. It 
was also unpopular and it was weak. Look, 
for example, at the prolonged riots in London 
in 1780, at the rebellion within the island, and 
the resistance of our greatest colonies. 

On the last question—What was the degree 
of its suitability for training and developing 
statesmen ?—we must refer the reader to the 
work itself. 

There are many defects in our author's style 
and composition which we have not space to 


asserting their rights, and to that first stirring 
of religious thought in Europe which has 


slowly led to incalculable blessings, but which tirely disrobing himself; ‘I give up the very clothes 


. ‘Pp | I wear. 
It will be seen that the opposition made to the | 


has by no means as yet completed its work. 


| Papacy was both political and religious ; and 


How were | 





no one will deny that in endeavouring to 
deliver a calm judgment on questions connected 
with the Reformation, it is difficult in all cases 
to distinguish the religious element from the 
political side of the matter. Those Reformation 
days were times in which politics, logic, meta- 
physics, religion, became embroiled in sad 
confusion. ‘The science of the Schoolmen had 
kept human thought in activity, although it 
endeavoured to make it run in fixed grooves. 
Yet in all there was a spirit making itself 
known in the hearts of men, and order was to 
be brought out of disorder, and the night was 
to be divided from the day. 

In the following manner Dr. Hanna describes 
the first upheaving of the great earthquake :— 

“There was a deep, uneasy feeling that what 
had satisfied it hitherto, could satisfy the human 
spirit no longer. There was an eager, panting 
spirit of inquiry in all directions and as to all sub- 
jects. Crowds of ardent youth rushed to the uni- 
versities that they might slake their new-born 
thirst for knowledge. Abelard, one of the first and 
greatest of freethinkers, appeared. * * * The 


| fortress of Perugia. 


” 


* Behold, the world is gone after him.’ 

Strange times produce strange men. St. 
Dominic and St. Francis appear in this emer- 
gency, and establish the Mendicant orders. 
St. Francis was a remarkable man, and his 
wild piety is not unappreciated by Dr. Hanna. 
He was a rich man, the son of a merchant of 
Assisi, a town in Italy 


“A quarrel arose between the inhabitants of 
Assisi and those of the neighbouring town of 
Perugia. It had to be settled by arms. Francis 
behaved gallantly in the combat, but unfortunately 
was taken prisoner, and had to spend a year in the 

a. Returning home, he was seized 


| with a malignant fever, and for weeks and months 


| lay prostrate under the disease. 
| and feelings on that sick-bed were, we have no 
| means of knowing. 





| structure rests. 


What his thoughts 


But the result was sufficiently 
He rose from it, his whole being absorbed 
He had renounced 


striking. 
by religious ideas and emotions. 


| the world, and that renunciation was to be neither 


partial nor nominal. It was to be immediate, entire, 
unmistakable. At once, and as the first act of that 
new life to which he had consecrated himself, he 
embraced absolute poverty; embraced it, not as 
Dominic did afterward, on high principles, and for a 
great public end, but willingly, lovingly, as his first 
and only bride. He gave away everything that he 
possessed. Meeting a band of beggars, he put off 
his own better dress, and clothed himself with the 
filthiest garments that he could find among them. 
Tozwin him from so strange a course, he was sent to 
sell some goods in a neighbouring city. His way 
lay past an old church that was falling to ruins. 
Heentered, and prostrated himself before the crucifix. 
As his eyes were fixed on it, all full of tears, a 
voice came forth, saying, ‘Go, rebuild my house, 
which, as thou seest, is falling to ruins.’ He rose, 
departed, sold the goods, and sold the horse that 
carried them, and brought back the entire proceeds 
to rebuild the church. To secure his property 
against such strange inroads, his father at last re- 
solved to denude him legally of his patrimonial 
rights. Francis was cited before the bishop, who, 
hearing the case stated, and seeing the justice of the 
demand, entreated him voluntarily to surrender his 
legal claims as his father’s son. ‘I give up,’ said 
the youth, suiting the action to the word, and en- 
Pietro Bernardini was my father. Now I 
have but one Father, he that is in heaven.’” 


Such is the picture Dr. Hanna draws of the 
conversion of St. Francis. Enough is known 
of an authentic character to assure the world 
of the deep and earnest piety of this holy man. 
But, as might be expected, an incrustation of 
legend and fable grew-around the simple facts 
of his life. Miracles were selected which he 
was said to have performed. He received in 
his body literally “‘the marks of the Lord 
Jesus.” The five wounds were imprinted by 
angelic influence on his flesh. In periods of 
religious excitement it is impossible to account 
for the wild vagaries of the human mind. 
Stories resembling those which are recounted 
of St. Francis, were circulated at one period in 
connection with the Irish Revivals. It is the 
first impfilse of a cultivated intellect to reject, 
as fabulous, the whole set of facts with which 
such enthusiasm is associated; but a deeper 
view ‘of such matters is to be obtained by 
rejecting the false, but endeavouring to find 
the solid basis on which the legendary super- 
It is the mark of a mind both 
selfish and unscientific to condemn as weak 
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and puerile the efforts of the human soul to 
prove its citizenship with a higher sphere of 
existence, although it may be that, like 


* An infant crying in the night 
An infant crying for the light,” | 


the soul may be scared by dreams which its 
own fancy has created, and may call a whole 
world of imagination into being which has no 
corresponding existence in fact. Dr. Hanna 
goeg on to show how the preaching orders St. | 
Francisand St. Dominic established, degenerated 
in no long period after the deaths of their | 
founders, till they became a perfect scandal to 
the Christian world. Wycliffe raised his voice 
against them, and not against them alone ; 
but wherever he saw an abuse, whether in the 
Church as a lecturer of Divinity at Oxford— 
and we may be sure in his parish as a clergy- | 
man—he boldly denounced it. He had the 
honour, as is well-known, to be the first 


Englishman to translate the Scriptures into| with which our local history may be said to 


our native tongue, and to have attacked 
single-handed, one century and a half before 
Luther, the gigantic system of Romanism. 
Nothing is known of his personal life or cha- 
racteristic habits. His name was held in 
contempt for a long period after his death, 
and his followers—the Lollards—were cruelly 

rsecuted ; so that this absence of record of | 
bimself is what we might expect. He was 
not one of those that a bigoted and enslaved 
world delighted to honour; but, nevertheless, 
although we must dispense with those traits 
which we could wish had been handed down to 
us, we may rest assured that his life has left 
its impress on the world’s history. 

The latter portion of Dr. Hanna’s book | 
consists of sketches from the early history of 
Protestantism in France. We have character- | 


| any other part of this island. 


consequences than the fanatical outbursts of | 


mistaken zeal, because it is more cold-blooded, 


| and undertaken when greater light may be | 


enjoyed. 
CL A TT 
The Herald's Visitation of the County of York, 
A.D. 1665 and 1666. By Sir William Dug- 
dale. (Published by the Surtees Society). 
Ir has often been to us a subject of wonder 


conflict, the North Country strove gallantly to 


| reinstate the falling king ; and for some time it 





and curious speculation why the North of | 2 a eins / E 
: " | chivalry of the North maintained its ancient 


England has been so much more fruitful in 
works on local history and antiquities than 
Whatever the 
reason be, it certainly is not that the Border 


fame amid that day’s carnage. 


counties are richer in those manuscript trea- | Ls 
gence of the local historian to make memorable. 


sures which are the foundation of all history ; 
in this they are much less favoured than all 


the rest of England, for to them alone is | 


wanting the Domesday Survey, that great 
record of medisval topography and statistics 


begin; nor can it be that the abbeys and 
castles, churches and manor-houses of the 


| North are in themselves more beautiful than 


those of other shires. We believe that the 


| key of the mystery is to be found in the 


istic anecdotes of Francis [., of Diana of | 
Poitiers, of Calvin, of the noble Coligni. The | 


great lesson it teaches is that of moderation 
and charity. We read of Roman Catholic | 
kings and priests, guilty, as we know they were, 
of the most atrocious cruelties to those who dif- 
fered from them. But we read also of Calvin 
burning one man for heresy, and persecuting 
another to the loss of his position and fortune 
for persevering to advocate the great principles 
of religious freedom. If we hear of the Catholic 
party burning the places of worship in which 
the Hugenots assembled, we hear no less of 
Catholic churches sacked, “ their altars over- 
turned, their images broken, their relies scat- 
tered and defiled, their baptismal fonts turned 
to the vilest uses,” when the Huguenots gained 
the ascendency. The massacre of Bartholomew 
itself is narrated with much pictorial effect. 
The indecision of the king, the virulence of 
the queen-mother, a very Athaliah in nature, 
the calmness of Coligni, are points well 
brought out. We feel sure that when we read 
of religious wars and religious persecutions, 
when we reflect on the sectarian animosities 
of the present day, the thought cannot but 
force itself into our minds that the Christian 
world has not even yet learnt in what its 
proper spirit consists. We know not what 
spirit we are of. When children we are given 
one-sided books to read. When we go into the 
world, men wish us to join religious parties, 
and call us undecided characters if we refuse to 
do so. Men are led by names and words and 
crude fancies. A social stigma is attached to | 
the man who thinks honestly and fearlessly. 
We must be careful how we treat thoughtful | 
and religious men, or a massacre may take | 
place among us; not a massacre in which flesh 
and blood are destroyed, but a massacre in 
vhich the victims will consist of noble hearts 
Who love the truth, far more dangerous in its 





more picturesque lives of the people. In 


the North, owing to circumstances, partly | 


of race, but much more of local situation, 


climate, and the near neighbourhood of the | 


Scotch, the individuality of character which 
was lost in more favoured districts was here 
brought into full play. Noble and gentleman, 
yeoman and villain, however differing in social 


| life and domestic culture, were trained in 
| habits of sturdy independence which it would 


be hard to find elsewhere. Almost all the 


heroes of popular romance and song were born | 


beyond the Trent. Robin Hood, Harry Hot- 
spur, those who died for the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, and those who followed when 
“Lord Westmerland his standard raised, 
The Dun Bull he rais’d on hye, 


And three dogs with golden collars 
Were there set out most royally,” 


seemed that “ the spears of the North,” wielded 
by the hands of the “noblest gentrie im 
Britaine,” might turn the tide of fate. Had 
the fight on Marston heath ended as it seemed 
probable that it would do in the earlier hours 
of the conflict, England’s history might have 
been far different. Cromwell won the day, 
and the name of the head of many a noble 
house among the slain shows how well the 


Wentworth 
and Dacres, Waterton and Slingsby, Fenwick 
and Metham, are there, and many more noble 
and gentle names, which require but the dili- 


Until very recently, topographical pursuits 
generally, and family history and genealogy 
| especially, have been decreed as learned trifling 

—the amusement of fools with long memories. 
| Times are better now for the lover of history. 
| A man does not sink now in the estimation of 
| his fellow-men because he takes an interest in 
| the annals of the village where he lives, or of 
| the race from which he springs. Even Liberal 


|members of Parliament, wo, in the days 
| before the Reform Bill, were -xpected by their 
constituents to crack Cobbe*:’s stale joke rela- 


tive to human ancestry and ‘he potatoe-plant, 
whenever a man with a pedigree was men- 
tioned, are now known to make curious in- 
quiries into heraldic and genealogical lote. 
And our American cousins, notwithstanding 
their democratic institutions, are noted 
| throughout the whole of Europe for the eager- 
ness with which they chronicle town and 
family history. 

Yorkshire was happy in having its last 
| herald’s visitation taken by the greatest name 
| among our older antiquaries. Sir William 
Dugdale, Norroy King-at-Arms, was selected 
to make what proved to be the final record of 
| Yorkshire genealogy. He was of all men the 
| most fitted for the task. A courteous gentle- 
|man, an ardent antiquary, and one of the 


were all men of the ‘“ North Countree.” Little | most painstaking and industrious of mankind, 
is to be found concerning them in history as it he set out from his seat in Warwickshire, 


is yet written; but their names and 


| when more than sixty years of age, to traverse 


deeds survive in many a record, which only | the whole of Yorkshixe on horseback. He 
requires printers’ ink to make it famous; and | was accompanied in this, as in his other jour- 
in many a quaint tale, and quainter ditty, | neys, by two clerks; one of whom was Gregory 


which popular knowledge and penny news- 
papers have not yet banished from the cottage 
chimney ‘‘ neuk,” stories subtantially the same 
as those repeated to a similar audience when 
Elizabeth was Queen. 

The natural turbulence of the North, aggra- 
vated by the Scotch and the independence of 
character which a hard life, a trusty sword, 
and a country worthy to live and die for, 
created, has made the Border lands the scene 
of innumerable battle-fields. Within sight of 
every grey church-tower in Yorkshire, Durham, 
and Northumberland is some spot memorable 
in the history of the Border feuds or Wars of 
the Roses, White and Red; and whenever 
the history of the reign of Henry VIII. shall 
be cleared from fable, as, notwithstanding Mr. 
Froude, it some day will be, evidence is forth- 
coming that every village poured forth its little 
band of yeomen, with a knot of gentry at their 
head, to aid in the struggle of the Pilgrimage 
of Grace. The rising in the North was the 
last distinctively northern movement. It was 


| but a fitting end that it should be led on inits 


disastrous career by the last of the old line of 
Percy, the noblest of England’s noble houses. 
It was not until the Great Civil War, with 
its very mixed results of good and evil, had 
passed over the land, that England became in 
heart and feeling one. Even in that stern 


| King, a youth of seventeen, even then remark- 
able for his wonderful skill in heraldic drawing. 
The i of nearly all the great Yorkshire 
families, and many of the lesser gentry, are 
chronicled in this volume. Some few, it is 
true, did not attend to the herald’s summons, 
and their names are not recorded. Taken asa 
whole, however, the collection is wonderfully 
complete. To every historical student this im- 
print will be of great value ; and if ever a his- 
tory of Yorkshire be produced of a kind worthy 
of that great county's place in British annals, 
the Surtees Society will have very considerably 
lightened the labour of him whose lot it is to 
devote himself to such a noble work. Only 
two or three manuscript copies of this visitation 
are in existence, to consult which it was neces- 
sary to pay fees at the Heralds’ College, or 
trespass on the time and good nature of private 
owners. ° 

It is not for pedigrees alone that this last 
issue of the oldest of our popular printing-clubs 
is valuable; for there are scattered here and 
there through its pages historical notes put on 
record by its compiler while the events were 
fresh in men’s memories. Some of these throw 
new light on seventeenth-century history. We 
would especially direct attention to the account 
of the gallant Colonel Morris, given after the 





pedigree of the family of that name, long 
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seated at North Emsall. The facts, we be- 
lieve, are new to the historian; and Morris is 
well worthy of a corner in his country’s his- 
tory, if but as the representative and type of 
the Cavalier spirit. While the old walls of 
Pontefract Castle remain, and the siege-money 
which he struck, or rather clipped, within them 
survive, men will not forget that gallant colonel 
who held out the solitary fort against the whole 
force of Parliamentary England. Post mortem 
patris pro filio. His execution—should we 
not say murder ?—took place at York in 
August, 1649; and he was buried, as Dugdale 
tells us, “according to his desire, at Went- 
worth, in this county of Yorke, neer unto the 
grave of his worthy ]¢ and master, the late 
famous Earle of Strafford.” 








GOOD FRIDAY. 


Few reflecting men will attempt to deny 
that the observance of anniversaries was 
intended to serve some high moral purpose ; 
otherwise, the custom of observing them 
would scarcely have been made an instinct 
of human nature. Amidst the sweeping 
changes of time, and the rapid progress of 
latitudinarian bias, many of our great days, 
it is true, have suffered severely ; but two 
of them still keep their place in the calen- 
dar, and are still honoured by the services 
of the Church, by the law of the land, and 
by the usages of society. We allude to the 
Festival of the Nativity and the Fast of 
the Atonement. Long may they continue 
to be revered and commemorated ; for the 
more the great design of their institution 
is considered, the greater the reason for 
perpetuating their due celebration. As- 
suming some higher object in human ex- 
istence than appears on the surface of 
human affairs, it must be admitted that 
whatever tends to promote that object is 
good in itself, and conducive to the best 
interests of the community. Great moral 
aims may sometimes demand individual 
sacrifices, and may, so far, seem opposed to 
worldly prosperity; but they never will 
be opposed to the real good of the world 
at large—never permanently impede hu- 
man interests, and must, in the end, con- 
tribute to human happiness. For instance, 
it is obvious that the immense advantages 
arising from a general cessation of business 
on Sunday far outweigh any particular 
sacrifices of this or that tradesman. In 
the lowest point of view, particular indi- 
viduals might be apparently benefited by 
an admitted system of Sunday trading; 
but what would be the value of such gains 
in comparison with the national considera- 
tions at issue—public morality and social 
elevation? How immeasurably would the 
general evil out-balance the particular 
good! No other day, we are aware, can 
claim the same Divine authority as Sunday; 
yet what is true of Sunday is, to a certain 
extent, true of other days also. They de- 
rive the essence of their foundation from a 
desire to carry out the same intention; 
their observance has grown out of Christian 
instinct and general utility. 


close our public offices and houses of bu- 
siness. We open our churches, and betake 
ourselves to worship and reflection. It is 
the custom to do so. The habit is a tra- 
dition of Christianity—a tradition of that 
vast system of Divine principles which is 
addressed to the consciences and conduct 
of mankind. It is contrary to nature and 
conscience to deny these principles; it is 
an instinct of nature and conscience to ac- 
quiesce in and act on them; and the first 
interests of man are served by a strict ob- 
servance of this instinct. To secularise 
Good Friday would be to violate the most 
sacred associations, to abandon a most use- 
ful public monitor, and to compromise that 
great doctrine of the Atonement which 
forms the soul and centre of the Christian 
faith. The periodical return of such a day 
is essentially beneficial to us all, coming, as 
it does, year after year, with the same 
warnings, the same lessons, and the same 
ideas—coming, too, irrespective of the 
temper of worldly affairs, or the designs 
and occupations of worldly men. In what- 
ever direction the tide of secular matters 
may set, this anniversary comes to divert 
men’s minds for a moment from the con- 
stant struggle after power, place, and for- 
tune ; to arrest their attention from Mam- 
mon, and remind them of other and higher 
aims—of future crises yet unseen and 
destinies yet unrealised. It comes to lift 
the soul of man for a few brief hours out 
of the drudgery of earthly toil into the 
dignity of spiritual communion—to win 
him to reflect on those sources of comfort 
and happiness for which his spiritual ele- 
ment yearns, and to remind him that a 
mighty ransom has been accomplished, 
through which evil will one day be finally 
swallowed up, and human nature receive 
its complete regeneration. 

All, we think, must allow—all, at least, 
who are influenced by any considerations 
of present duty or future responsibility— 
that it is a great gain to be reminded of 
these things once a year in a direct and 
solemn way. How much passes over us 
year by year which renders the hopes and 
consolations of Good Friday immeasurably 
dearer than ever. How many worldly 
hopes are continually being crushed for 
ever in the direct disappointment, and how 
enhanced, therefore, the necessity of rais- 
ing the thoughts to something more sterling 
and more lasting than the empty rewards 
of worldly ambition. See, again, how, 
during the past year, the great Continent of 
Europe has been convulsed from end to end: 
how, on the platform and in the press, the 
tide of passion has run high, and men’s 
minds have been roused as if eternity itself 
were involved in the result of their delibe- 
rations. Indeed, look where we will, the 
moment the fate and prospects of a country 
or community are canvassed, they are in- 
stantly held to turn on the narrowest, most 
secular, and blinded policy. How appro- 
priately, then, in the midst of this busy 
confusion, comes Good Friday te comfort 





Good Friday is a case in point. We 


aiieeieaiameciadal 


din of political feuds, and compel men to 
think of a condition of their nature which 
no political wisdom could remedy—in a 
word, to bring before them the true prin- 
ciples of happiness. Hence, while con- 
tending for perishable place and power, 
they are necessarily led, for one day at 
least, to realities in which their immortality 
is involved. They are invited to re-echo 
the voice of religion, and the world is 
bidden to reflect alike upon its fall and 
redemption—its present and its future. 

If the Christian faith is of any national 
value, it follows ed necessitate that the 
observance of Good Friday should be 
maintained with a sanctity and reverence 
in keeping with the awful fact it comme- 
morates, and the solemn lessons it suggests. 
From the absence of such considerations 
it has degenerated into a mere holiday, and 
is observed more as a festival than as a 
fast—more as a day of public amusement 
than of solemn contrition. This tendency 
is a denial of the intention of the day, and 
at variance with its spirit. The universal 
cessation of public business is designed to 
allow time for public worship and private 
reflection, not for mirth and _holiday- 
making. We beg our readers not to con- 
found this with the Sunday question—with 
which it has no connection whatever—but 
to consider it on its own merits. The 
solemn character of its observance rests 
upon the awfulness of the event com- 
memorated, and the duty of Christians to 
be suitably affected by it. When it is re- 
membered WHO suffered on Good Friday, 
what was suffered, and why those sufferings 
were endured, there must be a great 
obliquity of moral vision if it does not ap- 
pear plain as the light that such a day is, 
in every respect, one of solemnity and 
humiliation; of abstinence from worldly 
cares and worldly pleasures. It is the duty 
of the nation so to regard it, and of all classes 
amongst us to promote that regard. These 
are no Sabbatarian or Puritanical notions. 
We ground our remarks on the occasion 
and intention of the day—a day demanding 
in an especial manner that all members of 
a Christian community should reverentially 
observe the greatest act of love and mercy 
which ever called for human admiration, 
or read a lesson of shame and remorse on 


the darkest deed of history. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 


At the time when the London Mechanics’ 
Institution was founded, the London Uni- 
versity planned, and the Penny Maga- 
zine established, it was imagined that the 
people were thirsting for information. 
They were @griorant, it was true; but they 
felt their misfortune, and desired to have 
it remedied. All that was needed was to 
say, “ Come, and be taught: we will find 
books and classes, slates and pencils, lec- 
tures and lecturers; all we want from you 





the desponding and downcast—to hush the 





is your presence and your pence.” ‘This 
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proclamation was to be followed by an 
immediate influx of members and money ; 
public-houses would, if not closed, be at 
least restricted to their original and legiti- 
mate purposes; tippling would receive a 
heavy blow and sore discouragement ; 
homes would be cleaner and more comfort- 
able; wives more tidy and careful; educa- 
tion would be the lot of children, and a 
new avatar of Minerva was to take place: 
and Cowper, even so far off as 1795, had a 
poetic, and therefore prophetic glimpse of 
the future, when he exclaimed,— 
“ Let Mercury once more embellish man ; 
Make him accomplish'd, as in days of old— 
Learn’d at the bar, in the palestra bold.” 

Cowper, however, did not like the pro- 
spect, and closed his sentence upon it with 
some of that cutting sarcasm with which 
no man was ever more largely gifted. 

At the time of which we speak, however, 
the belief was all but universal that the 
whole base of society was to be Institu- 
tionized into order, loyalty, and science. 
The flame kindled and spread; the London 
Mechanics’ Institute flourished under Birk- 
beck, Southwood Smith, Henry Brougham, 
and William Tooke; and a hundred simi- 
lar establishments began to rise all over 
the country. As may be expected, the 
North was fertile in them. The great 
manufacturing towns grew as proud of 
their Institutes as London had been; and 
Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, 
and many similar towns kept them up for 
a time in great and increasing prosperity. 
Nor is this to be wondered at. They did not 
do all that their founders expected; but 
they did meet a want of the times; and 
whatever does that, is sure of success so 
long as the want lasts. But in this case 
the want itself was susceptible of modifica- 
tion ; in its first phase it was not, and could 
not, be a permanent want. The people who 
imagined mathematics to be a pleasing re- 
laxation—that history could be acquired 
in the weary leisure of a labourer’s life— 
that after a day’s weaving a man could not 
profitably apply himself to chemistry—that 
as there was no royal road for sovereign 
princes, so there was no short cut to science 
for journeymen shoemakers,—when this 
began to be felt, the enthusiasm about 
Mechanics’ Institutions began to die 
out. There was little to be gained; 
the study required hard labour, and the 
taproom soon laid aside its despondency ; 
but still enough sap remained in the tree 
to ensure a languid circulation, though the 
life was no longer fresh and vigorous, and 
a new movement became apparent, the ten- 
dency of which seemed a little problem- 
atical. During the period of the first ex- 
citement everybody said “the mechanics 
will have the best of the race—the middle 
Classes will soon be left behind—even Eton 
and Cambridge, Oxford and Winchester 
must look to their laurels, or the London 
University and the Penny Magazine will 
put their alumni to the blush. But a few 
years had passed, and the race was not to the 
wift; the mechanics asa body declined to 








run, and left the course open for a class some- 
what higher in social position. The London 
Institution and the Royal Institution flou- 
rished: ladies and gentlemen attended 
lectures, dabbled in chemistry, and tried a 
smattering of metaphysics; and as they 
did not bind themselves to a strictly scien- 
tific course, but admitted a little art and 
a little literature, and under these titles 
provided concerts and novels for their sub- 
scribers, their Institutions seemed to start 
under very favourable auspices, and cer- 
tainly for a time were very successful. But, 
as in the other case, so also in this, the 
success was not permanent—the ladies and 
gentlemen grew weary, as the working 
men had done before them, and their esta- 
blishments slowly withered away. At 
length a bright thought occurred—that if 
they could not be made means of useful 
instruction, they might, at all events, become 
places for innocent amusement; and a third 
phase developed itself in their history— 
singing classes and musical rehearsals—re- 
gular concerts and harmonic meetings— 
debating clubs—public recitations, and lec- 
tures—which, laying aside all pretence to 
instruct, sought only to amuse, took the 
place of the former severity of science. 
Philosophy in sport became pleasure-seek- 
ing in earnest, and a new lease of vitality 
seemed given to the decaying Institutions. 
For some years all seemed to go well, and 
indeed so well that the number of the 
“Literary and Scientific” increased, and 
few towns of importance were without one. 





In many cases there was an amalgamation 
between the new and the old establishment, | 
and where two would have been impossi- | 
ble one was prosperous. 


Where the contrary was the case, it was | 
for want not so much of spirit as of capital, 
a small town could not permanently support | 
a weekly newspaper, and there are only | 
half-a-dozen in the empire that can afford a | 
daily one. Thus it was with these establish- 
ments. The chief support was the lectures, 
it was for these the subseriptions were paid, 
and to secure popular lecturers a large 
number of subscribers were necessary. Con- 
certs required professional singers and 
players of eminence, and these required 
high pay; so that it is not to be a matter 
of wonder that again some hundreds of 
provincial Atheneums are dying out. The 
result of experience is, that they can only 
flourish where there is a great and wealthy 
population ; the metropolis and other cen- 
tres of business furnish such a population, | 
and there Literary and Scientific Institu- | 
tions, if carried out on a large and liberal | 
scale, may succeed. We have before us 
the Report of the Royal Institution at Man- 
chester, and we learn from it how such a| 
body may continue to flourish even under | 
all the disadvantages to which we have | 
alluded. The first characteristic which we | 
notice is its universality. It assumes, and 
not without reason, to be a kind of Univer- 
sity for that city of factories. It claims to 
instruct in all arts and sciences—to have 
lectures on all philosophical and literary 


| fe 


subjects—classes for all languages. It 
embodies an Academy of the Fine Arts as 
a sectional department, and it has an 
annual exhibition of pictures which are 
uniformly successful. We are not aware 
of any similar body in the kingdom acting 
on so large a scale taking cognisance de 
omni scibili in this expansive manner. Nor 
are we sure that it could succeed anywhere 
else in the same degree, save perchance in 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Dublin, and Edinburgh. 
In London there are too many separate 
bodies, each having special charge of one 
department, for one which mixed them all 
to have the slightest chance of success. In 
our provincial cities, in general, there is not 
cultivation enough, and in our cathedral 
towns there is not population enough for 
such a scheme. Manchester has the requi- 
site qualifications, and, to use a very expres- 
sive term, “she lives up to her privileges.” 
But we have not yet touched upon what 
is the most important feature of the whele. 
In addition to the annual exhibition, there 
is a permanent gallery of pictures, and to 
these it is now intended to admit the public 
free of expense. There are some who pro- 
bably only regard this as a matter of policy. 
Many who visit the gallery will probably: 
become subscribers to the Institution, and 
many others will do so in token of appro- 
bation that such a step has been resolved 
on. But far beyond this is the effect which 
may be hoped for on the cultivation of the 
public taste. Manchester is at present de- 
cidedly inferior to Lyons in the power of 
producing effective designs. She has not 
the same taste, and in this respect the 
better taste, the more commercial prosperity. 
There is no place in the world where pic- 
tures, statues, fine buildings, and all works 


| of art are so inconceivably valuable as 


they are in Manchester. They are the 
very means of the education which is 
needed. High art is rising in importance 
every day in this country. It is more 
generally understood, and more universally 
appreciated; and it is in Manchester that 
its connection with commerce is both to be 
studied and carried out into practice. The 
effect of the Great Exhibition of Works of 
Art in that city has been, we do not 
hesitate to say, more beneficial to this 
country than that of the World’s Fair in 
1851. Day by day the Lancashire mind 
is rising into a more esthetic condition ; 
and before long, if the present progress 
continues, British designs will be as supe- 


| rior to French ones as for the most part 


the British fabric is superior to that of any 
other country. This doctrine seems to 


| have been thoroughly impressed on the 


council of the Manchester Institution. They 
kept their exhibition open from the middle 
of September to the middle of the February 
ollowing. It is pleasing to observe that 
success in one department contributed 
towards success in andther, and that the 
lectures were better attended in proportion 
as the number of visitors to the gallery 
increased. But we now come to the main 
point of the Report. In Manchester there 
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is, as there ought to be, an Art Union; | Bichat, and Dr. Pichot has some excellent re- 


and, after a first unsatisfactory début, the | 
Royal Institution took ‘the weakly babe | 


; -,:, | tinct, although tending in the same direction. 
under its maternal care, and reorganised it, 


and the scheme of a shilling subscription was | organic life 


first set on foot in Manchester. So success- | 


ful was it, that in a few weeks 23,000 shares | 
were disposed of, and 900/. was expended | highest importance in physiology and general 


in the picture-room in the purchase of 
sixty prizes. The Council state that they 
of the funds applicable to the purchase of 
pictures for distribution. These figures 
are very creditable ; and it may probably 
be imagined that a body possessing a hand- 
some building, an Academy of the Fine Arts, 
an annual exhibition, a large library, a 
good picture-gallery, a sort of University, 
and able to spend so much in promoting 
art, must have an income such as even 
Manchester would reckon a large one. The 
case stands thus: the ordinary revenues 
are 8951. 14s. 9d.; the ordinary receipts, 
8381. 5s. 6d. The gross receipts for pic- 


tures were 1897/.; of which sum 1810/. had | 


been remitted to the artists, so little had 
been frittered away in the management. 
It is pleasant to hear that at the end of the 
financial year there was a balance at the 
bankers’ of upwards of 15007. 

We have already stated why we regard 
this document as interesting not to Man- 
chester only, but to the whole empire. 
That city is in the place of a touchstone 
to us: as it flourishes, so flourishes our 
commerce, and our commerce is the first 
element of our national greatness. Those 
who are familiar with the North can best 
judge how far the influence of this great city 
extends, and are able to see that the satis- 
factory cultivation of the Fine Arts there 
will be ere long felt in all the markets of 
Europe. Elsewhere it is a question of 
buying and selling a few more pictures, 
here it is creating a permanent market for 
our manufactures; it is educating and 
enlarging the national mind; it is giving a 
higher stage for the next generation to start 
from; and it is diffusing throughout the 
country a love and an appreciation of Art. 





The Life and Labours of Sir Charles Bell. By 
Amédée Pichot, M.D. (Bentley.) 


Dr. Pichot’s work is a pleasant instance of the 
cosmopolitan feeling which ought always to 
distinguish men of science ; and it is agreeable 
to find the labours of one of our most distin- 
guished physiologists so handsomely recognised 
by a Continental writer. Dr. Pichot pro 

nounces Sir C. Bell’s “discovery on the func- 
tions of the nervous system,” as the translator 
awkwardly phrases it, to be ‘the most im- 
portant fact which science owes to the physi- 
ologists of Great Britain since the doctrine of 
Harvey on the circulation of the blood.” We 
shall not stop to inquire the precise rank which 
ought to be assigned to Sir C. Bell’s labours ; 
but it is plain that they were the legitimate 
and natural forerunners of the discoveries of 
Marshall Hall, Brown-Séquard, and others, 
who have still further extended our knowledge 
of nervous action. Attempts have sometimes 
been made to contrast and compare Bell and 


| relation from that of nutrition and organic 
have agreed to a guarantee of 5001. in aid | development; and not less valuable is it to 





marks on the subject. It is most just to the 
two great men to consider their career as dis- 


While our views concerning animal and 
have been modified and enlarged 
since Bichat’s famous distinction between the 
two was first promulgated, it is still of the 


philosophy to distinguish the life of conscious 


| know that the nervous system is no exception 
| to the prevailing law that in highly organized 
| beings separate functions are discharged by 
separate organs. Sir C. Bell taught us to 
distinguish nerves of motion from nerves of 
sensation. Marshall Hall called attention to 
| reflex actions, and Brown-Séquard enables us 
| still further to assign special functions to par- 
ticular portions of the nervous system. Dr. 
Pichot writes judiciously and liberally on the 
respective claims of Magendie and Bell, and, 
without injustice to the former, vindicates the 
position of the latter as a great original dis- 
coverer. 

In a few extracts from this work we shall 
show that it is pleasantly written, and we 
honour a biographer who confines himself to 
one small octavo volume, instead of spinning 
out his matter, as is too commonly the case. 
The following passage describes young Bell in 
London, engaged in the doleful business of 
patronage hunting—his visit is to Sir Joseph 
Banks ; and we feel some consolation in reflect- 
ing that our philosophers do not now meet 
their friends at breakfast with ‘ blazing stars 
upon the breast :”— 


“ 30th Nov., 1804.—I breakfasted with Sir Joseph 
Banks. He is in good style, but has a set of the 
absurdest animals, living animals—German and 
French toad-eaters—about him. There came in 
presently two old ladies, and a respectable, fresh- 
looking, gouty old gentleman, whom I took for the 
knight, and was angry with myself for coming to 
put myself in the train of this stupid, unmannerly 
man—unmannerly qua Sir Joseph, because he took 
no particular notice of me. The gentleman was a 
guest like myself, which when I knew, I saw him 
through a different medium. Presently the knight 
made his appearance, a very kingly figure of an old 
man, with a blazing star on his breast. He received 
my infirmary paper from Dr. Garthshore, and sat 
down and read it before he took his breakfast. He 
spoke highly of it, and gave me a general in- 
vitation.” 


Sir C. Bell's physiological views have become 
too popular to need much comment, and we 
therefore prefer anything which exhibits him 
as a man, such as the following talk to 
Horner :— 

“London, July, 1815. 
“My dear Horner, 
“T write this to you, after being some days at 
home engaged in my usual occupations, and conse- 
uently disenchanted of the horrors of the battle of 

aterloo. I feel relief in this, for certainly, if I 
had written to you from Brussels.I should have 
appeared very extravagant. An absolute revolution 
took place in my economy, body and soul; so that 
I, who was known to require eight hours’ sleep. 
found three hours, and then one hour and a half, 
sufficient, after days of the most painful excitement 
and bodily exertion. 

“ After I had been five days engaged with the 
prosecution of my object, I found that the best 
cases, that is, the most horrid wounds left totally 
without assistance, were to be found in the hospital 
of the French wounded. This hospital was only 
forming ; they were even then bringing these poor 
creatures in from the woods. It is impossible to 
convey to you the picture of human misery con- 
tinually before my eyes. What was ns 





wrote, at four o'clock in the morning, to the chief- 
surgeon, Gunning, offering to perform the necess 
operations upon the French. At six o’clock I ia | 
the knife in my hand, and continued incessantly at 
work till seven in the evening; and so the second 
day, and again on the third. 

“ All the decencies of performing surgical opera- 
tions were soon neglected ; while I amputated one 
man’s thigh, there lay at one time thirteen, all 
beseeching to be taken next: one full of entreaty, 
one calling upon me to remember my promise to 
take him, another execrating. It was a strange 
thing to feel my clothes stiff with blood, and my 
arms powerless with the exertion of using the knife ; 
and more extraordinary still, to find my mind calm 
amidst such a variety of suffering. But to give one 
of these objects access to your feelings was to allow 
yourself to be unmanned for the performance of a 
duty. It was less painful to look upon the whole, 
than to contemplate one. 

“When I first went round the wards of the 
wounded prisoners, my sensations were very extra- 
ordinary. We had everywhere heard of the manner 
in which these men had fought—nothing could 
surpass their devotedness. In a ward containing 
fifty, there was no expression of suffering ; no one 
spoke to his neighbour; there was a resentful, sullen 
rigidness of face, a fierceness in their dark eyes, as 
they lay half covered in the sheets. 

“ Sunday.—I was interrupted, and now I feel I 
was falling into the mistake of attempting to convey 
to you the feelings which took possession of me 
amidst the miseries of Brussels. After being eight 
days amongst the wounded, I visited the field of 
battle. The view of the field, the gallant stories, 
the charges, the individual instances of enterprise 
and valour, recalled me to the sense which the 
world has of victory and Waterloo. But this was 
transient. A gloomy, uncomfortable view of human 
nature is the inevitable consequence of looking upon 
the whole as I did—as I am forced'to do. 

“Tt is a misfortune to have our sentiments at 
variance with the universal sentiment. But there 
must ever be associated with the honours of Water- 
loo, in my eyes, the shocking signs of woe: to my 
ear, accents of intensity, outcry from the manly 
breast interrupted, forcible expressions from the 
dying—and noisome smells. I must show you my 
note book, for as I took my notes of cases generally 
by sketching the object of our remarks, it may con- 
vey an excuse for this excess of sentiment. 

“ Faithfully yours.” 


In Paris, Sir C. Bell met with a congenial 
reception, and it was a compliment of no small 
value, elegant as well as French, when M. 
Roux dismissed his class on Bell’s entering the 
room, saying to his pupils, ‘ Gentlemen, 
enough for to-day ; you have seen Sir Charles 
Bell!” 

Bell’s career did not satisfy himself, and Dr. 
Pichot says he might be included in a history 
of the martyrs of science, although, in reality, 
he was only ‘the victim of his imagination.” 
The fact appears to be that Bell wished to re- 
concile two things incompatible with each 
other through the customs of society, if not in 
their own nature—devotion to abstract science, 
and success in applying it to a money-making 
trade. It is a disgrace to England that a 
career of pure science should nearly always be 
allied with poverty ; but the world has not yet 
learned to give credit to genius, and pay libe- 
rally for what it does not understand. 








Perils and Panics of Invasion. By Humphrey 
Blunt, (Newby.) 

Sertine aside all viglent feeling, groundless 
fears, and silly fancies, England unquestion- 
ably occupies a perilous position so long as it 
can be proved that, in the event of descenf 
upon her shores, she would be unable to mer 
the invader on equal terms, and with the ce 
tainty of being able to repel him. ‘The aut! 





| in the day, was intolerable at night ; and I rose an 


of the work before us appears to think tha” 
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the present moment this is the case. We have 
a neighbour who, a week after declaring war 
with us, could throw upon two or three points 
of our coast a force of 50,000 men. Having 
the advantage of knowing his own plans, he 
could easily take us unawares. With the help 
of steam it could all be done in two days. 
The rail would bring his troops to that point 
of the coast from which they were to embark. 
Steam, again, would bring them across the 
Channel in a few hours to that point of our 


coast on which they were to disembark. Our 
troops, which should oppose the landing, 
misled by false intelligence, would in all 


probability have been scrambled together (for 
our opponent would give us little time to think 
over matters) at the wrong point. The land- 
ing would, in that case, be an easy matter. 
With their usual celerity, they would instantly 
push on through a panic-stricken country to 
the Metropolis, to which the English troops 
would be hurrying from all parts of the coun- 
try. There would undoubtedly be a great 
deal of desultory opposition to the French 
troops on their march, and, perhaps, a battle ; 
but regular troops would not be fe 
in sufficient strength effectually to ¢ 
onward progress. 


W 





> 
rtheoming 
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The army which the English would be able 
to get together on such short notice as they 
would have, would probably amount to about 
40,000—25,000 regular soldiers, 5,000 militia, 
and 10,000 volunteers. 

The opposing army would probal 
to 50,000, being 10,000 more 


ly amount 
: and would con- 
sist of men who had all been led t 
on other battle-fields. They would be burn- 
ing, too, with all that excitement and ferocity 
which is only to be found in an army com- 
posed of Frenchmen, Zouaves, and ‘Turcos. 
The battle would be a bloody one, but the 


» vietory 


odds would be against us. At any rate, the 
check to the invaders would be but tem- 
porary. 

In the meanwhile another body of 50,000 


men have landed on another point of the 
coast, and are either marching on London in 
an opposite direction to that selected by the 
army which had previously landed, or they 
have planned a combination which they imme- 
diately attempt to effect. 

In the first case, one or the other of the two 
invading armies must reach London, supposing 
each army numbers not less than 40,000 men; 
for it would be almost impossible that 
could muster a sufficient force to oppose 


we 


effectually each army. And, in the second 
case, supposing the two invading armies 


effected a combination, they would become all 
but irresistible, notwithstanding the desperate 
opposition they would meet with, here and 
there, from detached bodies of British troops. 
There would then be nothing to prevent their 
immediately commencing to march on the 
capital. No fortifications would impede their 
progress. They would haye to lay siege to 
no towns on their line of march; and when 
they arrived at the capital itself, there would 
be no gates to knock down, nor walls to blow up. 
They are used to barricades, and would storm 
them at once. 20,000 or 30,000 troops, which 
would probably be all that could be mustered in 
London, would be quite insufficient to keep 
out an army numbering 60,000 or 80,000. 
We agree with our author, that, unless 
we are in earnest to prevent it, such would 
be the possible, if not the probable, result, 
in the event of a war between England and 
france, and England being invaded by the 

tter. The question then is—How shall this 

‘rendered impossible? How shall we make 

4) mere folly for an impudent invader to 


attempt to gain possession of the richest 
capital in the world, peopled by English men 
and English women and English children ? 
How shall we place ourselves in such a 
position as to be able to say, without feeling 
that we are braggarts, ‘‘ Let them try?” Let 
us see what the Great Duke says, for it is by 
no means idle to recall just now the sentiments 
expressed in his famous letter to Sir John 
Burgoyne. In that letter he says :— 

“ You are aware that I have been for many years 
sensible of the alterations produced in maritime 
warfare and operation by the application of steam 
to the propelling of ships at sea. This discovery 
immediately exposed all parts of the coasts of these 
islands, which a vessel could approach at all times of 
the tide, and in all seasons, by vessels so propelled, 
from all quarters. We are, in fact, assailable, and 
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road into the interior of the ceuntry through the 
cliffs practicable for the march of a body of troops.” 


Ife then shows the most vulnerable parts of 
our coasts, and says the French army 


“Must be much altered since the time at which” 
he “was better acquainted with it, if there are not 
now belonging to it forty chefs d'état, major-generals, 
capable of setting down and ordering the march of 
£0,000 men, their embarkation, with their horses and 
artillery, at the several French ports on the English 
coasts; that of the artillery and cavalry in named 
ports or mouths of rivers; and the assembly at 
named points of the several columns; and the march 
of t hese From stage to stage to London. 

“T know of no mode of resistance, much less of 


| protection from the danger, excepting by an army 


| in the field, capable of meeting and contending with 


at least liable to insult and to have contributions | 


levied upon us on all parts of our coast; that is, the 
coast of these, including the Channel Islands, which 
to this time, from the period of the Norman con- 
quest, have never been successfully invaded. 


| words :— 


“T have endeavoured in vain to awaken the at- | 


tention of different Administrations to this state of 
things, as well known to our neighbours (rivals in 


power, at least former adversaries and enemies) as | 


it is to ourselves. 
“We have no defence, or hope of defence, ex- 
cepting in our fleet. 


* We have heard a great deal of the spirit of the | 


people of England, for which no man entertains a 
higher respect than I do. 
ciplined, without systematic subordination, esta- 
blished and well understood, this spirit, opposed to 
the fire of musketry and cannon, and to sabres and 
bayonets of disciplined troops, would only expose 
those animated by such a spirit to confusion and 
destruction.” 

It is as well for us, who pride ourselves upon 
our national pluck and courage, to note these 
words. Our eyes have recently been opened 
to the necessity of training these valuable 
qualities ; still the necessity cannot be too 
strongly enforced ; for, in the case of an inva- 
sion, our enemies would be expert, and prac- 
tised in the use of weapons of war; and it 
should be our business to take care that our 
men are expert, intelligent, and practised also. 
Our clumsy courage generally gets us into 
difficulties at the commencement of a cam- 
paign. ‘This is unfortunate in any case ; but, 
in the case of an invasion, any want of celerity, 
expertness, or intelligence might occasion irre- 
parable mischief. 


The Duke goes on in his letter to advise | 


But unorganised, undis- | 


| friendly. 
| agi 


its formidable enemy, aided by all the means of 
fortification which experience of war and science 
can suggest.” 


He 





closes with the following pathetic 


“I am bordering upon seventy-seven years of 
age, passed in honour. I hope that the Almighty 
may protect me from being the witness of the 


tragedy which I cannot*persuade my contemporaries 
to take measures to avert.” 





Since this letter\was penned we have un- 
doubtedly improved somewhat, but not to the 
extent necessary. If we are not utterly un- 
protected, as we then were, we are certainly 
not yet efficiently protected. ‘Till we are able 
to feel that this is the case, we shall always be 
subject to panics whenever the relations be- 
tween France and England are getting un- 
These periodical panics, everybody 
es, are utterly incompatible with the dignity 
of the English character and the position 
England oceupies at the head of the nations 
of Europe and the world. To avoid them, 
England should possess a navy at least half 
again as numerous as that of her neighbour; a 





| regular army of sufficient strength to be able 
| not only to cope with, but to annihilate, any 


garrisons of 10,000 men to be placed, the | 


moment war is declared, at each of the follow- 
ing places:—Channel Islands (besides their 
local militia), Plymouth, Cork, Portsmouth, 
Dover; and for Sheerness, Chatham, and the 
Thames. For Milford Haven he thinks 
5000 sufficient; but it has since become of 
sufficient importance to demand the maximum 
number. He then goes on to say that, if the 
militia were raised, embodied, and disciplined 
to the number it attained during the last war 
—which was 150,000—and the regular army 
augmented, he would engage for its efficient 
defence. ‘The letter proceeds as follows :— 

“ But as we stand now, and if it be true that the 
exertions of the fleet are not sufficient to provide 
for our defence, we are not safe for a week after the 
declaration of war. 

“IT am accustomed to the consideration of these 
questions, and have examined and reconnoitred over 
and over again the whole coast from the North Fore- 
land, by Dover, Folkestone, Beachy Head, Brighton, 
Arundel, to Selsey-bill, near Portsmouth, and I say 
that, excepting immediately under the fire of Dover 
Castle, there is not a spot on the coast on which 
infantry might be thrown on shore, at any time of 
the tide, with any wind, and in any weather, and 
from which such body of infantry so thrown on shore, 
would not find within the distance of five miles a 





number of troops that could be thrown upon 
our shores, and so to render it a matter of 
extreme peril for any enemy to make such a 
daring attempt. The militia and volunteers 
should also be embodied as first and second 
reserve. All should be perfeetly disciplined, 
and armed with the very best and most formid- 
able description of weapons. Besides this, forti- 
fications should be erected where, in a military 
point of view, they would be most useful. e 
have lately been thoroughly roused. We ha e 
no doubt then that we shall soon make ourselves 
too formidable for any enemy to venture to 
attack us without thinking twice about it. We 
are getting a magnificent fleet, including several 
powerful steam-rams, one of which will chop a 
line of battle in two ata single blow. The fleet 


| is armed with the most powerful artillery, and 


the regular army and the militia, as well as 
the volunteers, are all receiving that attention 
which will enable them, when combined, to defy 
any enemy whoshould threaten us with invasion. 
This is as it should be; and, though England 
has for many years unquestionably been in a 
perilous condition, we trust and think that, ere 
long, she will be so well protected as to be able, 
if tried, to hold her own against any possible 
combination which might be made against her, 
and be able to say to her enemies—with con- 
fidence that the result will be in her favour— 
* Come, if you dare.” 

The book which has suggested our remarks 
is full of useful information, and gives a good 
account of the “ Perils and Panies of Invasion” 
to which England has been subject during the 
last eighty years. We commend it to our 
readers as being very worthy of perusal at the 
present time. 
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POETRY. 


Descriptive and other Poems. By Charles Bayly, 
Esq. (Nisbet and Co.) 


THESE poems, extending to no less than three hun- 
dred and twenty-seven pages, display all the charac- 
teristics of a cultivated and scholarly, if not poetical 
pen. Some of the smaller pieces date so far back 
as thirty years ago; and in the intervening years, we 
gather from the other ms, the tender-hearted 
author has passed through much domestic suffering 
and bereavement. We follow the footsteps of the 
anxious father to the sunny shores of Nice, in the 
vain hope of restoring the shattered health of a 
beloved daughter, and then mourn, with him, her 
early death at Naples. To this tour, however, we 
are, in a great measure, indebted for some of the 
best descriptive poems in the volume, “Rome” 
being, we think, the most successful of his compo- 
sitions. 

The following quotation gives a very fair idea of 
our author's style :— 


ROME. 


“In vain I wander ‘midst the vestiges 
Of splendid temples, once thy children's pride, 
Thou wondrous city of the silent dead! 
No relic marks the spot where daily knelt 
Apollo's vot'ries at his lofty shrine ! 
Where listening Muses inspiration drank 
From the deep fountain of enchanted lore ; 
Or caught enchanted strains and heav'nly airs 
From their great master’s golden harp divine : 
In vain I listen, every lyre is still! 
Have ye, then, left this speaking solitude, 
And sought a clime more genial for your lays? 
Or, with lone Philomel at eventide, 
When shades obscure these ruins from our eyes, 
Do ye pour forth, from yonder ilex grove. 
Your mournful dirges o’er an empire's grave ? 
Oh! could my love of harmony alone 
For vainly seeking that empyreal aid 
Which makes the silent eloquent in words, 
Unchains the spirit of the drowsy mind, 
And bathes it in those bright, ethereal rills 
Of deep intelligence, where, purified 
From earthly dross, it swiftly soars on high, 
Nor fears the sudden fall of blasted pride ; 
Then would my confidence be truly strong, 
With thee, Urania, for my welcome guide!” 


Some of Mr. Bayly’s smaller pieces, such as “To 
my Children,” “To the Friend of my Bosom,” “To 
Mary,” have all the fragrance of home love about 
them, irrespective of their sweet numbers and tender 
expression. Indeed, he seems to delight so much in 
revelling among the gorgeous ruins and noble 
monuments of bygone days, that it is only in such 
fugitive pieces as these we can get any i 
glimpse of the life within. What we do eed 
ever, serve only to nurture the wish he had given 
us more of these charming pictures of domestic life. 
Reading his life and character, as we do, in his book, 
we feel assured that with him and his the heart 
affections, at his cherished and cultivated home, have 
free and full play, outgushing ever in Christian 
beneficence and love. 

We like, also, the pieces entitled, “ The Sisters of 
Florence,” and “Vallis Vale ;” the one as evincing 
great depth of reflection, and the other as displaying 
considerable descriptive power, both expressed in 
language at once chaste and elegant. 

* Pompeii,” which Mr. Bayly entitles a “drama,” 
has not the most remote approximation to dramatic 
effect. It contains, nevertheless, some fine passages, 
worthy of being quoted. Take the following beau- 
tiful lines :— 


“The majesty of uature is too grand, 

And seares my rising thoughts ere they are fix'd 
Upon the burning tablets of my mind. 
Ye wondrous potentates of heaven and hell! 
Would ye destroy our weak, rebellious race, 
And strike from its fix'd base this trembling earth, 
To wander through the black, unbounded void 
In endless swiftness and chaotic night ? 
Or would ye free its plastic particles 
From that attractive, self-preserving power 
Which binds them to each other, and let loose 
The gathered atoms in the firmament, 

= That it may vanish into nothingness ? 
Oh, where is ail our vaunted boasting now ? 
One breath, or the withholding of a breath— 
A word, an impulse of that mighty One 
Who call'd us into being, can destroy, 
And sweep our generation into nought! 
All that is mighty in our self-esteem, 
Or good, or bad, or fair, or beautiful! 
How I have watch'd the lovely of this earth' 
Grow up, and bloom, and blossom into life, 
Clad in the charms of youth and innocence! 


And must they wither, and their beauty fade, 
Maybe, ere sorrow hath subdued the fire 
Which sparkles brightly in their beaming eyes?” 


While at Nice, in 1847, Mr. Bayly addressed the 
| following rather high-flown lines to Lieat.-General 
| Sir Charles Napier, on his return from India, and 
| arrival at Nice :— 

“Hail, British chieftain! warrior, hail! 

Thy glorious deeds have gained a name 

To Britons dear, who will not fail 
To celebrate thy well-earn'd fame. 


“Hero of Afghan! India’s pride! 
Avenger of thy country's wrongs ! 
Thy daring valour has supplied 
Inspiring theme for future songs. 


“The fiery Sikhs, in pride array'd, 
With banners flaunting in the sun, 
Proudly their gorgeous force display’d, 
And thought o’er British States to run. 


“Vain hope! Their chiefs, astonished, saw 
Their power destroy’d beneath thine arm; 
Watched thy stern course with trembling awe, 
And, quailing, fied in wild alarm. 


“The warlike Scinde its thousands pour’d, 
Burning with vengeance, on the plain ; 
Vainly their guns and cannon roar'd ; 
"Twas but a requiem o’er their slain!” 
= al * = 


To this eulogistic effusion Sir Charles immediately 
transmitted the following characteristic reply :— 


* Nice, December 27, 1847. 

“TI am afraid you have joined in a confederacy, which 
seems to be carrying on at Nice, to turn the head of an old 
soldier, by over-rating the very little he has done! 

“As truth should be told to poets (whether they may 
choose to use it or not), I am obliged to tell you that I was 
not in the army that marched to Cabul in Afghanistan; our 
revenge was there taken by Generals Pollock and Nott; 
and, though I moved up to the Sutledge with the Scinde 
army, we were not engaged in any of the battles on that 
river. My services were confined chiefly to Scinde and that 
portion of Afghanistan called the Cutchee Hill—Once more 
thanking you for your kind opinion of me, believe me to 
remain, &c,, “C. NAPIER.” 


Mr. Bayly’s book is imbued throughout with true 
devotional feeling, elevated sentiment, and an ardent 
appreciation of the beauties of nature, and we have 
derived much gratification from the perusal of it. 





Poems. By Joseph Truman. (Longmans.) 


Tuts book, though small in size, is big with promise. 
If the present be Mr. Truman’s first attempt, we 
bid him not be afraid. There is the germ of true 
poetry in his compositions, which, by proper cultiva- 
tion and watchful care, may yet yield the matured 
and ripened fruit of song. We would counsel him, 
however, in all kindness, to eschew at once and for 
ever all servile imitations, be the models of his 
worship what they may, and trust entirely to his 
own powers and resources. With a good constitu- 
tion, and strong, healthy limbs of his own, he does 
not require the clumsy and transparent support of 
crutches borrowed timidly from another, however 
highly gifted. From these strong, yet candid re- 
marks, he will be at no loss to gather our opinion of 
his poetical powers. 

The volume, however, is not without faults— 
faults of construction, as well as rhythm. Then 
Mr. Truman is apt to repeat himself very often. 
The habit of using such expressions as, “ Talk low 
in woodland ways,” “‘sweet-breathed kine,” “amber 
west,” “ timbered farms,” more than once within a 
few lines of each other, might be overlooked in a 
poet laureate, when it would not be tolerated in a 
youthful aspirant who has yet his spurs to win. 
“ Ah, Christ!” borders, although no doubt unin- 
tentionally, on irreverence; while “greatened,” 
“abysmal,” forlornest,” savour of egotism. Most 
beautiful, comprehensive, and expressive as our in- 
comparable English language is, he can have no 
excuse, except that of pedantry, even to attempt 
the spurious coinage of baser metal. He should 
remember also, that blank verse, as well as rhyme, 
is measured by feet, and that such a line as the fol- 
lowing shoots fairly two syllables beyond the 
mark :-— 

“ Beloved, that angel-guarded human form was thine.” 


Nor are these two equivocal lines consonant with 
fact or common sense :— 


“ Upfloating on expanded wings, I flew 
Down to the borders of the Lord’s bright land!” 





We have a fancy, too, that Mr. Truman’s real forte 
does not lie in the mystic or sublime, but in the 
tender, the homely, and the true. “Edith Grey,” 
is, doubtless, his most elaborately-finished poem ; 
and, if not original, beautiful, in many respects, it 
is; yet we turn a second time with greater plea- 
sure to his “ Wee bit Birdie,” as if it gushed freer 
from and to the heart :— 


THE WEE BIT BIRDIE. 


“ There was a little maiden 
Walk'd by her father’s side 
All through the daisied meadows, 
In the cool of eventide. 


“He called her his wee bit birdie, 
For, as they went along, 
To him her chatter sounded 
More sweet than any song. 


“ And the blinking stars, and the stillness, 
And the amber-swimming west, 
Fill'd with wonder and feeling 
The wee bit birdie’s breast. 


“ And she prattled a hundred fancies, 
Child-like, quaint, and fair— 
She longed to be the thistle down, 
And sail the evening air ; 


“And watch, from the midway ether, 
The deep-green earth grow dim ; 
Then follow the sinking sun, to break 
In some brightening east with him. 


“Or, in an ancient forest, 
To live as a Fairie Queen ; 
And be served by a myriad sportive sprites, 
In silver suit and sheen ; 


“ And the never-fading flowers to wear 
That grow by the fairie wells ; 
And over the fairie lakes to glide, 
To the chiming of unseen bells ; 


* And to speak, and a palace fine should stand 
Where the wood-grass whistled wild, 
Porphyry arches and carven pearl 
Over crystal pillars piled. 


“Once again he walk’d the meadows, 
In the gloaming’s golden grey, 
But not the wee bit birdie came 
That daisy-whiten'd way. 
“ For we suffer a Will we do not ken, 
And the kind, mysterious Powers 
Had changed those child-like dreams to fact, 
In a higher sense than ours. 
“ And her pulsing stream of soul had run 
To its main-like home afar, 
Beyond the light of the farthest sun 
And highest hanging star. 
“And purer blooms the wee bird wore 
Than in fairie world ever blew, 
And a brighter than fairie crown she bore, 
And a sweeter life she knew.” 


There are other pretty, sparkling gems in the book, 
the perusal of which has given us much delight, and 
we heartily welcome the author on this his first 
appearance on the troubled arena of literary life. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


London at a Glance. An Illustrated Atlas of 
London, containing Thirty-six Maps, in Sections; 
A Key Map of the Whole of London; 
Seven Thousand Street References; a General 
Index to the Public Building:, Hotels, Places of 
Amusement, §c. (London: Hodgson. 1860.)—The 
title of this little volume explains its object, and we 
are bound to say that this object is fully carried out. 
The maps are clear and well-engraved, and the 
references arranged in such a manner as to render 
any mistake impossible. We cannot speak too 
highly of this unpretending production. 


First Traces of Life on the Earth. By 8. J. 
Mackie, F.G.S., &c. (Groombridge.)—Writers who 
desire to popularise science, attempt to accomplish 
their object in two ways. According to the first 
method, scientific style and arrangement are ad- 
hered to as strictly as if the work were intended for 
regular stfdents; but the plain English words are 
employed wherever practicable, in place of unintel- 
ligible technical terms, and interest is excited by 
variety of illustration, and by grouping facts 
together, so as to lead to those wide generalisations 
which belong to general philosophy, and are readil 
susceptible of poetic colouring. The second, 
commonplace method is to indulge in a good ¢ 





of rhetorical talk round about the subject-matt 
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the book, to pour forth a variety of moral reflections, 
and contrive to make an essay on artichokes, 
or a paper on pebbles, the means of introducing 
popular theology and scriptural appeals. From the 
frequency with which this kind of thing is done, 
we conclude there is a market for it; but we, 
nevertheless, protest against it as encouraging a 
taste for twaddle, rather than promoting a love of 
knowledge. Mr. Mackie does not aspire to belong 
to the first class we have mentioned, but he is, 
happily, not worse than a mild specimen of the 
second ; and, in a little work before us, has taught 
a fair quantity of elementary geology in a manner 
which may prove attractive to the “small-rain-for- 
tender-herb sort of readers;” and the chapters are 
illustrated by a considerable number of well-selected 
woodcuts. 


The Colloquies of Edward Osborne. By the 
“ Author of Mary Powell.” (Arthur Hall, Virtue, 
and Co.)—This is another story of the olden 
days, from the pen of the talented and versatile 
“ Author of Mary Powell.” It appeals to the truest 
English sympathies, and carries us with undiminished 
interest through the days of the Boy King, the ten 
days’ reign of the ill-fated Jane Grey, and through 
the weary reign of Mary, to the accession of Eliza- 
beth, who gave peace to the stricken land. 

A country lad cometh to London, and marvels 
much at what he there sees. He is apprenticed to 
Master Hewet, a flourishing clothworker on London 
Bridge, and there his mother leaves him, with a 
parting, fervent injunction never to forget he is the 
son of a gentleman, or to do discredit to her teaching. 
Neither does he. We are pleasantly introduced to 
the other members of the family, especially the poor 
lame journeyman, and rather harum-scarum fellow- 
apprentice of Edward Osborne. He bravely rescues 
his master’s daughter, fair Mistress Anne, from a 
watery grave, and gains the title of “The Knight 
of the Flying Leap.” But the days of the Boy 
King draw near their end, aud troublous times are 
at hand. The reign of the beautiful and unfortu- 
nate Jane passes away. Even the glorious pageant 
with which it began was darkened by gathering 
clouds, and in ten brief days the storm had burst 
over her innocent head. Mary begins, in her turn, 
her inauspicious rule; her arms are triumphant, 
and the siege of Old London Bridge is well told. 
But, once securely seated on her throne, surrounded 


by her evil counsellors, she places little restraint on | 


her vengeful temper or sanguine bigotry ; and the 


blood of the martyrs, who sealed their faith amid | 


firy torments, is freely shed. Tomkins, the lame 
journeyman, also passes through the furnace, and 
endures it bravely. Master Hewet escapes suspicion, 
and Edward is sent into Kent. But other troubles 
are in store for the youth. Fair Mistress Anne 
holds him her slave, and the struggles between duty 
and feeling are faithfully portrayed, and high 
principle and good service in time meet their 
reward, The story is well got up. The times it 
treats of are replete with interest. The character of 
Osborne is simple and manly, while that of Master 
Hewet excites our reverence and affection. When 
we say that Mistress Anne is “natural,” we accord 
great praise to the heroine in these days. There 
are touches of humour, too; we laugh over the 
adventures of Tib and Miles, while we read with 
the deepest interest the tale of faith and trial. One 
short extract must suffice. 

“One day, when I was moving some laths and 
cases that had stood against the wall in Tomkins’s 
attick, till they were begrimed with dust, I was in 
amaze to behold delineated on the whitewash, with 
black chalk, an exact portraicture of Tomkins 
stooping over his work, with every line and furrow 
of his intent, earnest visage accurately made out. 

«“*What’s this?’ quod I. 

“Tomkins brake forth into laughing. ‘I wist what 
you would come to,’ quod he, ‘when you set about 
moving those laths. That is Master Hans Holbein’s 
handy-work. He must needs befoul the wall with 
his scrawling, just after it had been fresh lime- 
washed. I told him it was a pity it had not been 
scrawled first, and lime-washed afterwards. So, 
then, in his despite, he scored it through with that 
cross ; and then I set-the lumber against it, and 
told him nobody should see it again.’ 

“*Who is Hans Holbein?’ quod I. 


“* A prime Flemish painter,’ returned Tomkins. 
‘He tables at the goldsmith’s, nearer the north-end 
of the bridge. When Master Hewet first married, 
he had Hans Holbein for a lodger; and the green 
lattice was filled from end to end with his pictures. 
There’s a bundle of his scratchings down there now. 
Howbeit, he was too boisterous an inmate to please 
Mistress Alice ; so Master Hewet was glad to get 
quit of him. There’s a famous thing of his at the 
Surgeon’s Hall—“Old King Harry granting the 
Charter to the Company.” Howbeit, though he 
painted half the court, he did nothing better to my 
mind than his likeness of Mistress Alice, that now 
hangs at the foot of her husband’s bed. When the 
door standeth ajar, thou mayest see it without 
going in.’ 

“So, the next time I passed, I looked in, and 
saw the presentment of my master’s late wife. Of 
a truth she must have been a fair creature, with 
eyes as blue and truthful as Mistress Anne’s, and 
sunny hair that would have fallen over her fair 
shoulders in as heavy curls, but for her matron’s 
frow’s-paste. Also the same full cherry lips, and 
dimpled chin, the same small nose, small ear, small 
hand; in fine, the foreshadow of what Mistress Anne, 
in after time, became, rather than what she yet was. 
Pity so fair a lady should die so young.” 

The old style is well kept up, and so sustained as 
not to become wearisome. But the anecdotes of 
King Edward are exceedingly trite, and may be 
found in any child’s History of England. However, 
we may find much to praise; little to censure. 
Those of mature mind may pass a pleasant hour in 
perusing its pages, while it may safely and advan- 
tageously be placed in the hands of the young. 

The Artist: a Narrative from “ The Fine Arts.” 
A Chapter in the Poem “ Common Sense, or Decep- 


tion Detected.” (Longman and Co.)— Twenty 
pages of loosely-written and feeble narrative, which 


very poor and vapid prose. A sad waste alike of 
type and time. 


After Many Days. By Seneca Smith. (Twee- 





content with simply depicting the manners and 
habits of his characters. He dives beneath the sur- 
face, and lays bare their inmost thoughts and feel- 
ings. We do not often meet with so meritorious a 
work under so unpretending a title as “ After many 
| Days.” The following extract will give an idea of 
the author's style of writing :— 

“With closed lips and clenched teeth, pressing 
| his hand together as in a spasm of heroic firmness, 
he stood realising (still in a dream) the exultant 
| pleasure of one whose name rings upon the world’s 
| lips amidst songs of praise. But the benevolent 
character of his ambition was accidental. That 
had been the last particular kind of glory presented 
to his mind, and when fancy borrows the hues of 
charity, even ambition is beautiful ; but, when the 
accidental is passed, the substantial remains. Am- 
bition, without an object in which the whole nature 
is interested, is fitful, hollow, worthless; ambition, 
without any object at all, is idiocy beating the 
air. He who would transform ambition into a boon 
to his own heart must make it truly and consistently 
serviceable to others. He who would indulge ambi- 
tion, and yet be happy, must set forth almost free 
from the influence of any such passion, mark out a 
line of simple duty, and call down into the depths of 
his nature for the enchanting power of the master- 
spirit only as occasion serves and prompts. The 
ambitious man who aims vaguely or by sacrilegious 
means to achieve self-glorification is still, as in every 
age, Prometheus Vinctus with an eagle eating out 
his heart.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Blackwooa’s.—We find, from the number before 
us, that there is no falling off in the ability which 
usually distinguishes the articles contributed to this 

ine. Among the most interesting are the 
following, entitled respectively, ‘“ Wellington’s 





Career,” “Lady Hamilton,” and “Parliamentary 


Duelling.” The author of the first-named article 
selects for his text, the “ Life of the Duke of Wel- 
lington,” by Brialmont and Gleig, and in his present 
paper—which is to be continued—briefly traces his 
career up to the period of the Battle of Leipsic. 
The peculiarities of the genius of Wellington and 
Napoleon are very happily contrasted, and the 
article altogether displays much ability and discern- 
ment. The object of the author, in the paper on 
Lady Hamilton, is to vindicate the character of that 
warm-hearted, generous, and too-beautiful lady from 
the many gratuitous aspersions and calumnies 





which have been cast upon her character by mali- 
cious and designing individuals, including one or 


| two persons whom, in her prosperous days, she had 


can serve no purpose save to convince the reader | 
that smooth and tuneful verse may be diluted into 


die.}—This is a tale of social reform, and, though | Y°ts, is remembered longer. 
| very disjointed in construction, abounds in excellent | 
| thoughts and excellent writing. The author is not | 


materially benefited. Lady Hamilton was guilty of 
imprudence, which, however excusable, cannot be 
justified ; but she was not the base character which 
some have attempted to prove her. We certainly 
think that the dying wishes of England’s great- 
est naval hero should have preserved her from 
the degradation in which she passed her latter days, 
and from the obloquy which has since been 
heaped upon her memory and her innocent 
child from the neglect which she experienced. 
The unparalleled meanness of Nelson’s brother in 
his transactions with Lady Hamilton is positively 
disgusting. When she was prosperous, “he fawned, 
he crawled, he grovelled to, and flattered her; but 
no sooner had he secured to himself the wealth and 
honours earned by Nelson, than he was the first to 
betray and desert her.” What gratitude! The arti- 
cle on “ Parliamentary Duelling” deals chiefly with 
Messrs. Gladstone and Disraeli, the author's preju- 
dices being in favour of the last-named gentleman. 
With regard to Gladstone, he considers that to him 
the characteristic epithet of Mr. Bernal Osborne, 
“the Red Indian of debate,” is eminently applic- 
able. His eloquence, he says, is distinguished for 
its wonderful rushing impetuosity and go. He 
sweeps along like a hurricane, tearing all before 
him. Disraeli, on the contrary, is calm, stately, 
| dignified, and, except on rare occasions, apparently 
| cold. The impression Gladstone creates 1s great, 
| but temporary ; while Disraeli, though he wins less 
We have not for 
some time read an article more full of vigour, point, 
and brilliancy. 


Maemillan’s Magazine has, of course, some first- 
| rate articles, excellent in style, and nicely contrasted 

with each other. It is a great fault in a magazine 
| to have the articles either too heavy or too light on 
| the whole. Intellectual, like material food, should 
| be varied so as to suit the different digestive powers 
of readers. “Buddha and Buddhism” will interest 
inquirers into the peculiarities of the Hindoo 
character. “A Hedgeside Poet” is a kind and 
| genial recognition of the abilities of James Rey- 
| nold Withers, a sterling poet of humble origin 
| and humble position. The author asks, “ Will no 
| one who delights in doing good” try if a little good 
cannot be done in some way, by raising into a 
| position more suitable for him our poor hedge-side 
| poet James Reynolds Withers? “Tom Brown” is as 
| fresh, vigorous, and exciting as usual, especially in 
|the boat-race. “Italy Resurgent, and Britain 
| looking on “is a straightforward, outspoken, and 
| sensible article. We think the author speaks the 
| sentiments of most Englishmen in the following 
extract :— . 

“J believe that Englishmen are getting more and 
more anxious that their Government should speak 
| out and be ready to act promptly in European 
questions. I believe that most Englishmen feel that 
England has not done this of late ; that she has not 
held a steady or dignified course, but has been tricky 
and time-serving, and has lost much influence in 
consequence ; and that there is little chance of 
things going right in Europe, unless she wakes to 
her responsibilities and takes a new course. No 
man, in fact, who is in the habit of mixing with 
different classes of his countrymen can doubt that 
the feeling of the nation is getting daily sounder 
and more healthy. Free trade is a good doctrine ; 
we are all free traders. But the free trade which 
tells us that the honour of England matters nothing 
if we can only sell plenty of cotton cloth—this is an 
idol which we do not mean to worship. Non-inter- 

















vention is a good doctrine; we are for it to a man. 
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But we do not mean by non-intervention that 
England is to allow Louis Napoleon and the 
Emperor Austria to act as they will in 
Italy and elsewhere, so long as they let us 
alone. Economy is a good doctrine, for nations as | 
for men; we all admit it. But we only admit it 
with the qualification'that our pursuit of economy 
is not to be allowed to deaden our love of, and ser- 
vice to, nobleness, and righteousness, and truth. 

“So the nation feels, though she can scarcely yet 
express herself clearly through the press or Parlia- | 
ment. We want statesmen who will see that it is | 
so, and act on the conviction that England will back 
them in a straightforward and righteous policy, let 
it lead us where it will. There never was a time 
when such men were more needed than now. This 
resurrection of Italy is surely a great crisis for us, as 
well as for her. The Sibyl offers us now nine 
books ; are we prepared to buy them? If not, as 
surely as night follows day, three will be burnt, and 
we shall have to pay the same price for six.” 


Church of England Monthly Review. April.— 
The contents of the present number are varied and 
interesting. It leads with a notice of Swainson’s 
Hnisean Lectures, though a review on this subject 
is somewhat late in the day. There are spirited 
notices of McClintock’s “Sir John Franklin,” and 
Mr. Smiles’s “ Self-help.” Social subjects are repre- 
sented by papers on “ Workhouse Chaplains,” and the 
“School Home of Thornyale.” “Clerical Novels” isa 
light notice, and “ De Burgh on the Psalms” a grave | 
and Jearned one. We extract the following from a 
review of a pleasant little work, “ Renée of France, 
Duchess of Ferrara;” but surely the reviewer is 
mistaken in supposing that, but for the Salique 
law, Renée would have been Queen of France. | 
Other female claimants stood nearer Francis the 
First :—* There is no story more deeply interesting 
than that of the Oratory of Divine Love. It is 
true that the speculations of its members were but 
adream. They dreamed the dream that the deca- 
dence of Rome might be checked, that the might of 
Spiritual convictions might be revived within her, 
and that the teachers of the regenerated Church 
might find common ground with Luther and 
Melancthon. To this party belonged the gentle- 
minded Reginald Pole, an exile in Rome from the 
hate and cruelty of Henry. To this belonged Gaspar 
Contarini, the Venetian of whom Pole said that 
nothing was wanting to him that the grace of God 
has imparted to the human soul. He wrote a 
treatise on justification by faith. ‘Thou hast brought 
forth that jewel,’ exclaimed Pole to Contarini, 
‘which the Church was keeping half concealed.’ To 
such a school belonged also Carnesecchi and 
Giustiniani. For a moment it appeared possible 
that moderated Catholicism had a chance of adjust- 
ing the mighty differences that were then agitating 
Europe. These men were most unwilling to separate 
from the communion of Rome. They reverenced 
the Pope. They had no objection to the monastic 
system. Their idea was that the institutions under 
which they lived needed only amelioration. There 
Was a growing tendency among them to appeal to 
the Scriptures as the standard of all theology. 
Their views on the sacrament approximated very 
nearly to those of Luther. They held language 
very similar to his on the subject of justification. 
At the conference of Ratisbon in 1541, the experi- 
ment was tried whether, even at that late moment, 
a reconciliation was possible between the old faith 


and the reformed faith. Gaspar Contarini appeared | 


at Ratisbon as the papal legate. Bucer and Melanc- 
thon represented the Reformers; on the other side 
Wwe meet with the well-known names of Gropper, 


Pflug, and Eck. It was determined on each side | 
that concession should be carried to the utmost | 


limit which conscience would allow. There was a 
pretty general agreement on many questions of 

ractical reform. To us, looking back on the 
fiistory of these times, it is marvellous to contem- 
plate the substantial agreement which was arrived 
at in all the great essentials of Christian faith. The 
fomr primary articles concerning human nature, 
original sin, redemption, and justification were 
settled. The good men of each party were delighted. 
The Protestant Bucer declared that ‘ everything 
requisite to a godly, righteous, and holy life before 


| periodical is not. less objectionable than usual. 


God and in the sight of man was comprehended.’ 


The Catholic Pole wrote to Contarini: ‘ These 
articles are in very trath the foundation of the 
Christian faith. They seem, indeed, to treat of 
various matters, faith, works, and justification: 
upon this last, however, on justification, do all the 
rs repose. I wish thee joy, my friend, and thank 


The Spiritual Magazine. (F. Pitman.)—This 





Number four can boast of being quite as full of 
alrogance, presumption, ignorance, and wondrous 
spiritual manifestations as its three predecessors. 
Human hands without visible owners, and wooden 
legs which belong to mahogany tables, still continue, 
from time to time, to play curious spiritual freaks, | 
thereby making many converts. An incredulous City 
man has been converted by one jump of a table. 
Four others owe their conversion to being spilt off 
a table, on which they were seated, on to the floor. 
Beyond these undeniable manifestations of spiritual 
agency, we have another still more remarkable. 
We mean that of a table which turns a somersault, 
and afterwards smashes itself into pieces, pitching 
its limbs and other fragments of itself, all over the 
room. We are not told whether it puts itself | 
together again, or whether a carpenter is required 
for the purpose. Besides the extraordinary matters 
which we have mentioned, the Spiritual Magazine 
for April contains some interesting matter having 


| reference to Tom Paine and Joe Smith. 


The Universal Review. (Allen.)—One of the 


| best articles in this number is that on the “ Inexor- 


able Logic of Facts,” in which the author traces, 
with a good deal of sagacity, the real policy of 
Napoleon II. The article is boldly written, and 
the author makes some appropriate and sensible 
suggestions. 


Fraser's Magazine. (J. W. Parker and Son.)— 
Fraser appears to us to be rather less brilliant than 
usual this month. This may possibly be owing to 
the absence of variety and contrast in the articles, 
rather than to any want of merit. We must, of 
course, exculpate Isa Craig’s fresh and delightful 
little poem, entitled “Spring Songs,” from the 
charge of being dull. 


The London Review. (Alexander Heylin, Pater- 
noster Row.)—This review is always remarkable | 
for its excellent tone and ‘sterling value. The | 
present number is no exception to the rule. Ot | 
course there isa paper on “ Lord Macaulay,” which is 
rather disappointing, as there is nothing origina’, | 
either in the facts or the criticism. Every article, | 
however, has weight and worth. We have been | 
particularly struck with the paper on “Socrates,” | 


Meredith has not lost that 
originality which was so conspicuous in 
“Ordeal of Richard Feverel.” In Evan Tecttbgion 
Mr. Meredith is more natural than he was in his for- 
mer novel. Evan’s mother is a fine character, full of 
moral strength and power of will, while the brothers 
Tom and Andrew Cogglesby remind us very forcibl 
of the brothers Cheeryble. The description of their 
meeting at the “ Aurora” is full of quaint, happy 
humour, and occasionally we meet with fine poetic 
touches. The story is admirably illustrated by 
Charles Keene, the peculiar traits of character being 
depicted with wonderful truth and minuteness. “Di- 
voree a vinculo” abounds in quiet humour, and play- 
ful satire. In the illustrations Mr. Leech is happier 
than ever. So long as Once-a-Weel: is able to 
present such an appearance as it now does, it is not 
at all likely to descend from the high position which 
it has taken among our weekly periodicals. The illus- 
trations are superior to that of any other periodical, as 
might be expected, when it numbers among its 
artists such men as Millais, Tenniel, Leech, Wolfe, 
and Keene, whose drawings are engraved under the 
experienced direction of Mr. Swain. 


power, humour, and 


The following publications, besides the above, are 
now lying upon our table :— 

“Chambers’s Encyclopzdia of Universal Know- 
ledge,” (W. and R. Chambers, London; H. Camp- 
bell, Glasgow; W. Robertson, Dublin). “Routledge’s 
Illustrated Natural History,” (Routledge, Warne, 
and Routledge). “Popular History of England. 
“Plain or Ringlets,” (Bradbury and Evans.) 
“The Pharmaceutical Journal,” (Churchill). “Re- 
marks on the Present Condition and Proposed 
Restoration of the Church of Great St. Mary’s,” by 
Henry Richard Luards, M.A., (Macmillan and Co.) 
“One of Them,” No. V., by Charles Lever, (Chap- 
man and Hall). “ Booksellers’ Provident Institution 
—Twenty-third Report of the Directors.” “The 
Hurst Johnian,” No. 20, (W. and C. Treacher, 
Brighton ; and J. H. Parker, and Masters and Co., 
London). “A Few Hints for Home Happiness and 
Comfort,” by a Lady, (Mosley). “Proposed Revi- 
sion of the Prayer Book,” by the Rev. Thomas 
Lathbury, M.A., (J. H. and James Parker). “Le 
Pape, les Empereurs, et la Revolution, par un 
Catholique Anglais,” (Jeffs). “Corporation Satires.” 
“German Copy Book,” by Louis, (D. Nutt). “Jour- 
nal of the Society of Arts.” 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Abbott (J.), The Young Christian, new ed., 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
All the Year Round, Vol. IL., royal 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
Bickersteth (E. H.), The Rock of Ages, new ed., post 8vo, 4s. 





which is an exhaustive and eloquent account, with | Binney (T.), Lights and Shades of Church Life in Australia 


a fair knowledge of the scholarship and literature of | 
the subject. 
the really difficult part of the theme; the treatment 
of the Sophist question is meagre, neither does the | 
author appear to be acquainted with the Aristotelian 
literature bearing upon Socrates. There are excellent 
papers, among others, on “ Ancient Syriac Gospels,” 


and “ Friedrich Schiller.” Altogether it is a learned, | 


thoughtful, and most interesting number. 


Kingston’s Magazine. (Bosworth and Harrison.) 
—This magazine continues to furnish very excellent 
| intellectual food for youthful readers. 


continues its praiseworthy efforts to improve 
| woman’s general position in society. We think 
| with Dr, Hodgson that very much may be done to 
| enlarge woman's sphere of action; but, with him, 
we strongly deprecate all attempts to change it. 
| We should even go further than he does, and most 


such a masculine pursuit as that of public lecturer, 
which he thinks is not objectionable. Woman’s na- 


| tural position is as man’s helpmate—not as man’s | 
| teacher. An audience of Englishmen instinctively | 
| object to being lectured to from a public platform | 


| by a lady. 


j . 

Once-a- Week.—It would be premature to speak 
| too critically of a story which is only partially 
| developed, like “Evan Harrington, or, he would be 
| a Gentleman.” It bears evidence, however, that Mr. 


The Englishwoman’s Journal (Piper and Co.) | 


emphatically oppose the assumption by woman of | 


sishop (J.), Third Part of Ecclesiastical History, 8vo, 10s. 


sti i j Pay -, | Brimley (G.), Essays, edite , Clarke, 2nd ed., 12mo, 5s. 
Still the writer is rather deficient in | rimley (G.), Essays, edited by Clarke, 2nd ec mo, 5s 


Brougham (Lord), Tracts, Mathematical and Physical, 2nd 
ed., post Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Claughten (Th.), Questions on the Coilects, Epistles, and 
Gospels, Part IL, 3rd ed., 18mo, 2s. 6d. 

Coleman (W. S.), British Butterflies, their Natural History, 
&c., 12mo, Is. 

Comparative Properties of Human and Animal Milk, 8vo, ls. 

De Burgh (W.), Commentary on the Book of Psalms, 2 vols. 
Svo, 28s. 

| Delamotte (P.), Book of Ornamental Alphabets, 3rd ed., 
oblong, 4s. 

Dunster (P.), Discoveries of Columbus and the English in 
America, 12mo, 5s. 

| Encheiridion (The), or Hours of Saram Use, 18mo, 3s. 6d. 

| Englishwoman’s (The), Domestic Magazine, Vol. VLII., post 

8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Evans (J.), Principles of the Working of Vulgar and Decimal 
Fractions, 12mo, Is. 

Evenings with Grandpapa, or the Admiral on Shore, 4to, 
2s. 6d. 

Few (A), Remembrances of Two Little Sisters, 12mo, 2s, 

Fitzpatrick (J. C.), The Pope, his Rights, and Duties, 3rd 
ed., 8vo, ls. A 

Fuller (W.), On Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, and Sciatica, 
3rd ed., 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

Garden (The) that Paid the Rent, 12mo, 2s. 

| Gerstaecker (F.), Tye Young Gold Digger, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

Good (J. M.), Th nts for all Seasons, iu Prose and Verse, 
18mo, ls. 6d. é 

Goodwin (T.), Short Account of the Art of Polychrome, 
12mo, Is. 

Hardy (R. S.), Eastern Monachism, Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Harrison (J.), Pathology and Treatment of Venereal Disease, 
Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Henry (Matthew), Exposition of Old and New Testament, 
3 vols., royal 8vo, 50s. : 

History of Creation and the Patriarchs, 8vo, 6s. 

Hogg (J.), Merchants’ and Iron Trades’ Guide, new ediy 
12mo, 7s. 6d. 
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Hutton (H. E.),7Principia Greca, Introduction to Study of 
Greek, 2nd ed., 12mo, 3s. 
James (J. A.), Sunday School Teachers’ Guide, new ed., 
18mo, Is. 6d. 
Jenks’s Prayers and Offices of Devction, new ed., 12mo, 
2s. 6d. 
King (Bryan), Sacrilege and its Encouragement, a Letter to 
the Bishop of London, 8vo, Is. 
Kingston (W.H.), Cruise of “ The Frolic,” 2 vols., post 
8yo, 21s. 
Kurtz’s History of Christian Church, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Lee (J. W.), The Village Feast and other Poems, post 8vo, 3s. 
Leonore and the Little Cour ‘-<s, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Little Susie, or Straight to k««.ven, 18mo, ls. 
Living and Moving; or, How \e Travel, 4to, 2s. 6d. 
Macmillan’s Magazine, Vol. I., 8vo, 7s. 64. 
Mameani (Count), Rights of Nations (Italian Question), post 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Martin (W.), Christ’s Presence in the Gospel History, post 
8yo, 5s. 
Martineau (J.), Endeavours after a Christian Life, 3rd ed., 
12mo, 7s. 64. 
Maturin (W.), Six Lectures on the Events of Holy Week, 
post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Mealy (G.), An Initiatory Geography, 18mo, Is. 6d. 
Michiel (F.), Liber Psalmorum Versu Antiquia, 8vo, 10s. 64. 
Moule (W.), The Roman Republic, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
My Country ; a History of the British Isles, Part I1I., 18mols 
Napoléon (Louis), Des Idées Napoléoniennes, 8vo, 4s. 
National Magazine, Vol. VII., royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Noake’s War Songs, 12mo, Is. 64. 
Nolan (E. W.), History of the British Empire in India and 
the East, 2 vols., royal Svo, 45s. 
Orleans’ (Duchess ef) Life, tramsiated by Mrs. Austin, 2nd 
ed., post 8vo, 6s. ‘ 
Paterson (N.), The Manse Garden ; Pleasant Culture of Fruit 
Trees, new ed., 12mo, 2s. 
Phelps (A.), The Still Hour; or, Communion with God, 
12mo, Is. 
Phillips (J. S.), Interpretations, showing Scriptural Reasons 
for Study of Prophecy, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
Plato’s Philebus, by Poste, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Power (M. A.), Virginian’s Stand, a Poem, 12mo, 5s. 
Scheffer (Ary) Memoir of, by Mrs. Grote, 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
Schimmelpenninck (M. A.), Sacred Musings, by Baylie, post 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Smith (S.), After Many Days, a Tale of Social Reform, 
12mo, 5s. 
Spurgin (J.), Cure of the Sick, 12mo, 2s. 
Stretton of Ringwood Chace, 3 vols. post Svo, 31s. 6d. 
Sunbeam Stories, by Author of “ Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” 
12mo, 5s. and 5s. 64. 
Thring (E.), Elements of Grammar taught in English, 3rd 
ed., 18mo, 2s. 
Trail (W.), Unseen Realities ; Glimpses into the World to 
Come, post 8vo, 5s. 
Trap to Catch a Sunbeam, new ed., 12mo, 1s. 
Veclunteer (The) Levee ; Remarkable Experiences of Ensign 
Sopht, 12mo, 1s. 
Watson and Routh’s Cambridge Senate House Problems and 
Riders, 1860, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Wharton’s Queens of Society, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 
Wilson (J.), Financial Measures for India, 8vo, Is. 
Wilson (Sir J.), Narrative of Events during Invasion of 
Russia by Napoleon Buonaparte, 8vo, 15s. 
Wolfe (A.), 150 Original Psalm and Hymn Tunes, royal 
Syo, 10s. 6d. 





SCIENTIFIC. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Ixstrrution oF Crvm Enoryeers, Tuesday, April 
10th.—There will be no meeting, it being Easter 
Tuesday. 

Socrery or Arts, 11th April, 8 p.w.—Mr. Edwin 
Goddard, on “ Stoneware.” 

British ARCHOLOGICAL Socrery.—W ednesday, 
April 11th, at 4 pm.: Annual general meeting. 
Obituary notices of Associates deceased in 1859. 





InstiTuTe oF Actuarres.—Monday, 26th March, 
1860, Charles Jellicoe, Esq., Vice-president, in the 
chair. Frederick Bigg, Esq., was nominated for 
ballot at the next ordinary meeting, as a Fellow. 
Mr. S. Brown read a paper on “ The Life Assurance 
Companies of Germany, their Business and Position 
in 1858.” by Herr Hopf, of Gotha, Corresponding 
Member of the Institute. The author commenced 
by observing that widows’ funds and burial socie- 
ties have existed in Germany for more than 200 
years. There was no town of any importance 
which did not possess one or more establishments of 
the kind ; and their operations are not confined to 
the lower or artisan class, but extend to all classes 
of the community. Many of these establishments, 
however, have been ruined, because the scientific 
elements were totally wanting at the time of their 
foundation. It was not until the year 1741 that 
Nissmilch raised the theory of population into the 
pe rad of a science, and constructed a table of mor- 

ity; and, even then, it was long before the prin- 


amount of assurances increased, therefore, by 11-71 

per cent., and the number of assured persons by 

11-93 per cent. The average sum assured on one 

life is about 1607. In the year 1857, the amount of 
premiums received was 509,007/.; in 1858, it was 
618,382/.: giving an increase of 109,375, or 21 per 
cent. The claims in 1857 amounted to 251,545, on 
1510 deaths; in 1858 they were 303,438/. on 1900 
deaths. The total assurance funds, at the end of 
1857, were 2,258,088/.; at the end of 1858, 
2,437,844/.; increase, 179,756, or 8 per cent. The 
Gotha Company is the largest and most flourishing 
of the German assurance institutions. It is founded 
on the mutual principle, the surplus annually ascer- 
tained being deducted from the premiums, or paid in 
cash if the assurance is extinguished. The average 
dividend amounts to 28 per cent. of the premium. 
The calculations of the Gotha office are founded on 
the table computed by Babbage, according to the 
experience of the Equitable Society, with an aug- 
mentation of mortality for ages above fifty-five. 
During its thirty years’ experience the company has 
disbursed about 2 per cent. /ess for claims than might 
have been spent according to the basis of calculation 
adopted ; and the number of claims have been about 
24 per cent. below expectation. The mortality in 
the Gotha Company agrees almost exactly with the 
mortality as expressed in the actuaries’ table, 
founded on the experience of seventeen English life 
companies, in all ages under fifty-five years ; beyond 
the fifty-fifth year the mortality in the Gotha Com- 
pany is greater. In the discussion which followed 
the reading of the paper, Mr. J. Lodge, Mr. Hodge, 
Mt. Bunyon, Mr. A. Day, and the Chairman took 
part, and the meeting adjourned to Monday, the 
30th April. 





Socrery or Antiguartes.—March 29th. J. Bruce, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair. Mr. J. J. Howard exhibited a 
pedigree of the family of L’Estrange. Mr. Wood- 
ward read remarks on the ancient churchwardens’ 
account of the Parish of Huntingfield, exhibited by 
the Rev. W. Holland. Mr. G. R. Comer read a 
memoir of Recorder Fleetwood. 





British ArcH®oLoGIcAL AssocraTion.— March 
28th. T.'J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., V.P., in the 
chair. S. Leigh Sotheby, Esq., F.S.A., Geo. Atkin- 





son, Esq., Dr. W.C. Hood, F.S.A., Rev. J. James, M.A., 
Rev. J. Hamilton, M.A., Edward Greenall, Esq., and | 
Thos. Walcot, Esq.. were elected Associates. Mr. Syer | 
Cuming exhibited drawings of two Celtic swords, | 
Measuring each twenty-one inches; one found at | 
Woolpit, Suffolk, the other at Windsor. Dr. Palmer | 
exhibited a bronze dagger found at Newbury, with | 
bones of the Bos primigenius. It measured seven | 
inches. He also exhibited a beautiful jet ornament, 

dug up out of the peat eight feet below the surface, | 
with bones of the red-deer, the roebuck, and teeth | 
of the Ursus speleus. He likewise exhibited two | 
ivory carvings: one a valve of a triptychon of the | 
eleventh century ; the other a slab, which had pro- 
bably been the cover of a book of the twelfth 
century. Mr. Bunny, of Newbury, sent two bronze 
Celtic weapons, discovered in the peat at Speen: 
one a looped spear-head, seven inches long; the 
other a huge lancet-shaped barbed arrow-head, 
measuring more than 104 inches in length and 
nearly three inches in breadth. Only one other is 
known, which was. found in the Severn, which 
weighed 8 oz.; the Speen specimen 117 oz. troy. 








Mr. Syer Cuming suggested that it must have been 





ciples evolved from it were employed by the institu- | propelled, not by the hand, but by some engine like 
tions depending upon human life. Thenumber of Ger- | the catapulta. Mr. Bunny also sent a small iron 
man life assurance companies in active operation in | barbed sheaf arrow, likewise obtained from the peat. 
1858, amounted to twenty-six ; of these the Gotha Life | Mr. Cuming exhibited an ivory carving of the birth 
Bank is the oldest, having been founded in the year | of the Virgin, of the fourteenth century, and two 
1827. Many Frenchand English companies doa large | oval brass medalates of the seventeenth century, 
agency business inGermany, especially in thecommer- | bearing profile busts of the Virgin coronated. 4 
cial and sea-port towns ; but many severe restrictions | Adnam sent a photograph of a Roman olla, of 
are imposed upon the agents of foreign companies, | black earth, found at Aldermaston. Mr. Thos. 
and in Austria they are prohibited altogether. At | Wright exhibited specimens of mineral coal, ob- 
the beginning of the year 1858, the sum of | tained last week from a hypocaust excavated at 
12,875,128/. was insured, on the lives of 80,523 per- | Wroxeter, thus placing the employment of this 
sons, in the twenty German life assurance com- | material by the Romans for heating their flues 
panies that make reports; and at the end of the | beyond further question. Mr. Cecil Brent exhibited 
year, 14,383,010/. was insured on 90,128 persons: | a very rare 
showing an increase, within the year 1858, of | amethyst, and lately found at Canterbury. It is 
1,507,882/. on the lives of 9605 persons. The total | either late Roman or early Saxon. Only one 
other of the kind yet discovered at Swaffham, in 
Norfolk, and is in the collection of Mr. R. Fitch, of 
Norwich. Mr. C. A. Elliott exhibited three Roman 
intaglios, set in a gold ring, representing Ceres, a 
volumen, and a dolphin. 5 

seme Roman coins of Tetricus the Elder, together 


specimen of fibula, set with an 


. Ward exhibited 


with a French and a Nuremburg jetton, found near 
the site of Winchester Palace, Bankside. Also 
some specimens, Greek, Roman, &c., from a fic- 
titious find in Laurence Pountney Lane. The 
Rev. T. J. Williams, of Penmywydd, Anglesey, sent 
an account of a curious interment discovered at St. 
Credival Church, built a.p. 630. Whilst under 
restoration the earth forming the floor of the chancel 
and nave was found literally impregnated with 
human bones. No déris of coffins, &c., could be 
discovered ; there was, however, a thin coating of 
lime. The position of the skulls showed the bodies 
to have been laid with their feet towards the east, 
and near to each body was found a round white 
stone, about the size of a moderate potato. Wherever 
the remains of a body were found there was a 
stone: it had probably been placed in the hand of 
the corpse. On the north side of the chancel arch 
a heap of these stones was found, put together with 
only a heap of earth over them. Mr. Williams 
made reference toa passage in the Revelations ii. 
17, which may throw light in regard to their ap- 
plication. The discovery is a curious one, and gave 
rise to an interesting discussion by Mr. Cuming, 
Mr. Black, Mr. Thos. Wright, Mr. Pettigrew, and 
others, and will be given in the Journal. Mr. 
Pettigrew produced, by the kindness of Dr. Bunny, 
two very remarkable balls, composed of siliceous 
sandstone covered with a paste of different colours 
of enamel, representing circles enclosing stars with 
eight points. Only two other specimens are known, 
and they are now in the British Museum. They 
have been conjectured to be ancient British, or 
Roman, or Saxon, and the uses which they may 
have been applied to—a game, divination, or as 
emblems of office or power. They respectively 
weighed 44 and 5 oz, and were two inches im 
diameter. 





Mereorowocicat Socrerr.—March 2ist.  T. 
Sopwith, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the chair. The 
following gentlemen balloted for and duly elected 
members of the society :—J. McLandsbrough, J. W. 
Baselgette, C. A. Lanceau, and Professor Tennant. 

A paper was read on “Dust Storms, Dust Columns, 
and the Simoom, or Poisonous Winds of India,” by 
H. Cook, M.D. ‘The author remarked that there 
are certain days in which, however hard and violently 
the wind may blow, little or no dust accompanies it ; 
whilst at other times every little puff of air or cur- 
rent of wind raises up and carries with it clouds of 
dust ; and at these times the individual particles of 
sand appear to be in such an electrified condition, 
that they are even ready to repel each other, and 
are, consequently, disturbed from their position, and 
carried up into the air with the slightest current. 

To so great an extent does this sometimes exist, 
that the atmosphere is positively filled with dust, 
and, when accompanied by a strong wind, nothing 
is visible at a few yards, and the sun at noonday is 
obscured. This condition of the atmosphere is evi- 
dently accumulative. It increases by degrees, until 
the climax is reached, when, after a certain time, 
usually about twenty-four hours, the atmosphere is 
cleared, and equanimity is restored. x 

Dust cchinane appear under a similar condition of 
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electrical disturbance or intensity. On calm, quiet 
days, when hardly a breath of air is stirring, and 
the sun pours down his heating rays with full 
force, little circular eddies are seen to arise in the 
atmosphere, near the surface of the ground. These 
increase in force and diameter, and usually 
remain stationary for some time, of then sweep 
away across the country at great ; and ulti- 
mower lose gradually their velocity, dissolve and 
ppear. 

The author had seen in the Valley of Murgochow, 
which is only a few miles across, and surrounded by 
high hills, on a day when not a breath of air stirred, 
twenty of these columns, These seldom changed 


tract, and they never interfered with each other. 
The author then spoke of the simoom—that 
deadly wind which occasionally visits the deserts of 
Cutchee and Upper Sind—which issudden, and singu- 
larly fatal in its occurrence, invisible, intangible, and 
mysterious. Its nature is alike unknown (as far asthe 
author is aware) to the wild, untutored inhabitant of 
the country it frequents, as to the European man of 
science; its effects only are visible. Its presence is 
made known in the sudden extinction of life, whether 
animal or vegetable, over which its influence has 
extended. The author gives the results of his in- 
formation respecting the simoom as follows :— 
ist. It is sudden in its attack. 
Aang It is sometimes preceded by a cold current 
of air. 
3rd. It occurs in the hot months (usually June 
and July). 
4th. It takes place by night as well as by day. 
5th. Its course is straight and defined. 
Piss Its passage leaves a narrow “knife-like” 


7th. It bums up or destroys the vitality of animal | 


and vegetable existence in its path. 
8th. It is attended by a well-marked suiphurous 
odour. 


general direction of the wind, over about eleven 

miles, the width, as marked by its destructive effects, 

being from one hundred to four hundred yards. 

The great violence did not last more than from 

three to five minutes at any one place. The fall of 

rain was enormous, with thunder and lightning ; and 

the clouds were so low as to seem to sweep the 

ground. It was accompanied by a terrific roaring 

noise, and hailstones fell of extraordinary size and 
form. A vast number of trees were blown down, 

and much mischief done by the wind. Amongst 
other effects, the slates were taken off roofs on their 
leeward side ; the roof of a shed consisting of stout 

elm timber, and covered with blue slates, the 
estimated weight of which is four tons, was 
lifted right off the walls, and deposited on the 
ground quite clear of them, without a single brick 
being disturbed. This shed was protected from the 
effects of the wind by a much loftier building, about 
twenty-five yards from it, onthe windward side. A 
waggon, weighing one ton two hundredweight, with 
more than a hundredweight of hay in it, was lifted 
right over a hedge ; to clear which, it must have been 
carried more than eight feet in height. The under 
surface of this waggon was not more than sixty-six 
square feet. A pressure of thirty-nine pounds to the 
square foot would not have lifted the waggon from 
the ground, even if the wind could have blown so as 
to act perpendicular to the bottom of it. Other facts 
were mentioned to show the effects could not have 
been produced by a direct wind, and amongst them 
was that of the two ends of a garden wall being both 
blown inwards. 
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9th. It is described as being like the blast of a 


WE are glad to see some of last year’s London 
Academy pictures hanging on these walls. First 





furnace, and the current of air in which it passes is 
greatly heated. 

10th. It is not accompanied by dust, thunder, or 
lightning. 

The author concluded his paper by asking, If then, 


it be neither a phase of sun-stroke, lightning, malaria, | 


nor miasmata in a concentrated form, what is it, or 
to what is it to be referred ? 

A paper was then read by Mr. Rowell on the 
“ Great Storm of Dec. 31st, 1859.” 

The accounts in the public papers describe the storm 
asa whirlwind. Mr. Rowell had carefully examined 
its track ; and not only found no proof of a whirling 
of the wind, but that many of the effects of the storm 
could not have been produced by currents of air 
moving either in circles or direct. He believed the 
violence of the storm to have beena rarefaction, or par- 
tial vacuum in the storm-cloud, and that the destruc- 
tive effects were earn by the expansion of the air 
within or beneath the buildings, &c., owing to the 
diminution of atmospheric pressure as the cloud 
passed over; or by arush of air into the rarefied 
space as it passed onward. 

Mr. Espy and Mr. T. Hopkins ascribe such up- 
ward currents of air as might have produced such a 
storm to the expansion of the air, from the disengage- 
ment of latent heat by the condensation of vapour. 
It may be objected to this view, that the heavy 
rain which acccompanied the storm must have been 
the result of such an enormous condensation of 
vapour, that the heat disengaged by it must have 
put a stop to all further condensation at the time, 
whereas the like heavy rain accompanied the storm 
throughout. 

The theory advanced by Mr. Rowell is, that eva- 
poration is produced by the minute particles of 
water being buoyed up into the air by their coatings 
of electricity ; when, on theiragglomeration into drops 
of rain, as the surfaces of the drops is so much less 
than that of the aggregate surfaces of the vapour of 
which they are composed, a vacuum is created on the 
instant, from the formation of every raindrop by the 
passing away of the surpluselectricity ; consequently, 
a or ial vacuum would result from 
the formation of rain, in accordance with its extent, 
and so long as it might continue. 

The storm began near Calne, and continued in the 


and foremost is “Spanish Contrabandistas” (525), 
| by John Philip, R.A. H-R.S.A.; a most gorgeous 

banquet of colour, and plenty of feeling. We do not 

take so much notice of the contrabandista as of the 
| eager woman bending over him, and the mule, that 
is conscious of a something wrong, snuffing his mas- 
ter’s senseless form. The trappings and the coloured 
| rug are almost too rich for a death-scene, but still 
| very noble in colour. 

156. Philip's “ Asking a Blessing” is a clever 
painting, but an old notion ; and it is not a work of 
genius, which many of his other pictures decidedly 
are 


| 


205. “Thread the Needle ;’ Robert Gavin, A. 
Plenty of life and good colour in the figures, but 
weak and false colour in the landscape. Capital 
drawing in the confusion of arms, legs, and other 

| members. One would be almost afraid of that sturdy 
boy with his foot coming out of the canvas; if any 
one is rude enough to turn his back on the picture, 
the boy will undoubtedly kick him. This is a bit of 
quiet advice to unthinking spectators. The picture 
| is very good humour, combined with very good 
colour and drawing where the humour lies—so we'll 
forgive the landscape. 

39. “A guid new-year I wish you, Maggie! Hae, 
| there’s a ripp to thy auld baggie ;” James Cassie. 
| A white pony looks contentedly at the “ripp” her 
master is presenting her for the “auld baggie” in 
question. The “ripp” is a handful of oats—the 
) “auld baggie” nothing more nor less than the fair 
“ Maggie’s’’ digestive organs; but this information is 
for my lish readers who may not have seen the 
picture in London. The master who is making this 
new-year's gift is a hale-looking man with white 
hair and benevolent eyes. He really loves his beast; 
for there’s nobody looking on admiringly at the old 
man’s affection, and his beast has thriven on kind 
treatment, to judge from the gentleness of the eye 
and the roundness of the “baggie.” There is a nice 
breadth about this picture. It is quiet in colour, but 
that colour is good, and there is no overcrowding of 
accessories ; besides, it tells its story, which is a rare 
quality with the moderns. 

Linnell has sent a little bit of gold in the shape 
| of his “ Wood-cutters ” (514). A marvellous copse 





inland sea in the distance, with a greyish coast to 
back it, grey sky above, and autumn tints floating 
about in various corners of the copse. 


429, “Portrait of Master Ainslie, and his Pony 
Fairy ;” Gourlay Steele, R.S.A. The pony is full 
of life, and stands in that strangely inquisitive way 
only natural to ponies. Its cout glistens to the 
sun, showing what a careful groom belongs to it, 
and the gradations of colour are quite true. The ins 
and outs of his sturdy little form are well traced. 
There is no vice about this pony, though it may in- 
dulge in occasional shies at dubious trunks of trees, 
and we are rather surprised that it has not done 
so at Mr. Steele’s own very doubtful brushwood ; 
but the trees are excusable, as the animals are so 
good. The young gentleman is a little too woodeny 
in his legs; but, on the whole, this is a fine picture, 
and shows that the artist understands animals, and 
has power to embody this understanding. His 
water-colour sketches show considerable power ; but 
the body-colour gives a heaviness to these drawings 
—a heaviness which he is free from in his oil 
paintings. 70. “Roger, a favourite Dog,” has a 
touch of Landseer about it. The dog’s hair is nice 
and crisp, and there is a faithful look in his eyes 
that tells one he is a dog to be trusted and loved. 
This is one of the best portraits in the academy, and 
he is a very gentlemanly dog withal. 


494. “Summer Time—Gloucestershire ;” James 
Archer, R.S.A. A warm summer’s day—a group of 
charming children playing contemplatively with 
field-flowers. The attitudes are natural, the ex- 
pressions pleasing. They have their little loves, for 
one is pulling a daisy to pieces, with the hope that 
the last petal will fall with a happy eaucoup. 
They are perfectly unconscious of a bewildered 
ploughboy who is gaping over a dividing hedge, and 
is evidently going to “Hi!” them out of his 
“measter’s groun’s.” The only objection we have 
to their position is that they are right under a 
blazing July sun ; they evidently do not appreciate 
the luxury of shade. They are all more or less 
nappy, in their quiet, childlike fashion. We have 
lived in Gloucestershire ; and know of such undula- 
tions in such quaint old fields sloping up to a gentle 
hill, near Cheltenham, brother to Leckhampton. 
We know those lazy cows, and the fantastic trunks 
of the apple-trees. This is a faithful transcript of 
a Gloucestershire orchard and a summer's day 
therein. The grass is hot and crisp, but not dusty. 
Mr. Archer’s colours are remarkably rich and pure ; 
moreover, they are amicable colours, and harmonise. 
This picture is a marked improvement on Millais’ 
“Spring,” of last year’s London Academy. There 
was a want of perspective in his apple-blossoms, a 
want of harmony in his colour, and a want of 

in his figures. Mr. Archer has succeeded in cor- 
recting these faults, and it looks like a lesson from 
Scotland to England. His “Fair Rosamond and 
Queen Eleanor ” (378) is very good tragedy, though 
Iconoclast endeavours to make it outa comedy. The 
stern woman with that sensitive nose and thin li 
is one not to be trifled with, and the rigidness of the 
figure is greatly expressive of deep hatred. The 
passionate entreaty of Rosamond is well shadowed 
forth in her suppliant figure and wild, despairing 
eye. The greatly-objected-too ruffian is a grand 
accessory, and adds considerably to the terror of the 
scene. The textures are very good, the colours 
powerful ; but we object strongly to that Satanic 
pussy with sulphurous eyes, she is out of place 
decidedly, and looks as if she had been painted for 
a stuffed specimen. On the whole, we like the pic- 
ture very much, and it shows the versatility of Mr. 
Archer’s genius. 

487. “Valley of the Avon;” Sam. Bough, A. 
Summer again. Mr. Bough seems fond of hay; but 
this is far from being a proof that he is an ass, asa 
certain “Iconoclast ” would have it, who has been 
good enough to furnish Edinburgh with a shilling’s- 
worth of critical abuse; but of him “ Anon, anon, 
Sir.” In our humble eyes, this is Mr. Bough’s best 
picture. There is more truth about it ; the manipu- 
lation is more masterly, the scene is better chosen, 
than any of his others, and it is free from one of 
Mr. Bough’s faults this year—a certain spottiness of 
light and shade. The scene is a hayfield, the day is 
uncommonly hot, and the hay looks in a most 





| with marvellous colours, and a peep away into some 





healthy condition—it is getting into the grey-green 
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state previous to stacking. Those white clouds, that 
only belong to hot days in June, are floating lazily 
above the haymakers, like a flock of white swans. 
The last of the troupe, niger est Romane caveto, 
is a black fellow (look out for it, farmer), and says 
there will be rain in the day, and the hay must be 
carted sur le champ. Just lifting the eyes over this 
panting hay-scene, they find repose in a richly- 
wooded plain, lightened at its edges by the silver 
sparkling of a stream, cooling on this hot day, and 
varied by the shadow of that dark cloud, resting on 
its thickly-foliaged trees ; then, away to the distance, 
a quiet outline of light-blue hills. Mr. Bough’s 
other pictures are not so good. His “ Way to the 
Forest” (134) is too spotty, and the bark of his 
trees is unpleasantly green—an affected n—a 
green of Mr. Bough’s own invention, and not the 
n of nature. His “ Within a Mile o’ Edinburgh 
‘own ” (665) is too blue, and the clouds do not float 
in the sky, but in the canvas. His “Old Forest 
Well” (314) is in the same style as 134, but better. 
The cool, moist look of the stones that form a shrine, 
as it were, for the spring, is nicely given. The 
lady of the well and her fowls are suited to the 
place, and naturally painted. 

325. “Donnybrook Fair;” Erskine Nicol, R.S.A. 
We are sorry to tell the truth about this noisy fair; 
but a good, honest truth is better than all the lies 
minced up for delicacy’s sake. The fact is, Mr. 
Nicol has failed—failed in his grouping, as in his 
colouring, in his drawing, and in his chiaroscuro—it 
is too much of a panorama, and yet wants even the 
clearness of that youthful luxury. Every picture 
ought to have some one leading idea—this is a 
chaos. Every picture requires a certain variety of 
colour, form, or expression. The same drab colour 
predominates, the same Irishman inhabits many 
coats of everlasting drab. The foreground is not 
strong enough to keep the background at a respect- 
ful and artistic distance; that is, it is of pretty 
much the same strength as the$background—un- 
doubtedly a fault. Besides all this, the painting is 
not half finished. It may engrave tolerably; but 
even this success would be due to the graver’s 
correcting power as to someof the faults enumerated. 
Mr. Nicol has plenty of fun about him, but it is 
evidently not of a diffusive nature. He never could 
write a humorous book of any length ; but a stray 
joke of his, or even a short essay, might prove fatal 
to a corpulent alderman. 

488. “The Woman that owns him.” The title 
itself is comic—much more the picture. The woman 
does not seem satisfied at all with her property, 
judging from an angry out-stretched arm of hers, 
with shrewish knuckles to boot. But the property 
is in a happy state of apathy to long arms and bony 
knuckles just now. It is in a group of two or three 
that Mr. Nicol succeeds. Examples of this success 
are also seen in 410, “ The Day after the Fair.” A 
pity the fair itself was not left to the imagination. 


226. “Boaz and Ruth;” John Faed, R.S.A. Of 
course the colour is good, as it invariably is in the 
works of this master; and the little peep over those 
golden corn-ears is more Oriental than any part of 
the picture. Ruth is nicely painted in, but is not 
our idea of Ruth the Moabitess. There is more of 
Ruth the English handmaiden; and Boaz—he has a 
fine beard, and is standing in a very noble attitude, 
is clad in gorgeous raiment, but has not the look of 
an Asiatic. The painting of the picture is better 
than the thought; but still it is a most attractive 
piece of panel, and, we believe, a general favourite 
with the public. 

99. “ Dr. Rochecliffe in his Study.” This is a good 
illustration of Scott’s sketch in Woodstock. In 
Scott there is a crowd of unavoidable accessories ; 
Mr. Faed has reproduced them in the same artistic 
confusion. Scott’s doctor eats his breakfast with 
~~ appetite; Mr. Faed’s follows his good example. 

ott’s Joceline Joliffe ministers small beer; Faed’s 
assistant knows that his ministration is grateful. 
Faed’s Bevis is a visible example of a slobbering and 
amiable hound. Albert Lee is a triflehaughty. Faed 
has made one little improvement—he has left the 
window open, thereby letting the fresh summer air 
in and giving one a clearer glimpse of the park 
below. We are more pleased with this than with 
* Boaz and Ruth.” } 

47. “Fisherman's Home ;” Milne Donald. Very | 


charming bit of nature : foreground, admirable ; sky, 
- and true in colour; distances very well kept. 

e gradations of distance remind one rather of 
Turner's cows and figures in his Solway Moss, from 
the “Liber Studiorem.” A showery day this. When 
the tide comes up, these lazy boats will be recalled 
to life. We should like to see a pendant to this 
picture—the boats dancing about in a stiff surge, 
with lights flitting about the sails and a good windy 
cloud rolling grandly overhead. 

42. “Gethsemane :” Otto Mengelberg. The agony 
in our Saviour’s face is almost painful; but surely 
this is better than meaningless perfection of face and 
form. This is a type of the German school—ex- 
treme thoughtfulness. They disparage colour to a 
great extent, but never drawing ; and always have 
a thought attached to their works. The back- 
ground is poor tone, but the drapery is harmonious 
colour, though wanting in power. 

412. “Moonlight—Loch Achray ;” Walter H. 
Paton, A. There is very good feeling in this picture 
—a lonely lake on a windy night, with the reeds 
bending and whispering to each other, and the moon 
gleaming out at intervals. There is one little silver 
streak at the border of the lake that we would not 
part with for worlds. This is a decidedly clever 
little picture, and is worth all the gold and purple in 
the “ Home of the Clansman” (383), which we must 
say we think is false in colour. 

68. “Needles;” Keeley Halsvelle. The artist 
has chosen a difficult subject, but has far from 
failed in the management of it. First and foremost 
is the bit of mainland belonging to the Needles, 
with some dry grass to colour it—the withered 
grass that is native to sea-cliffs; then the Needles, 
bathed in misty light—the light of a hot summer’s 
day ; and the dvigéuoy yidacua of a pretty moving 
sea. The horizon mingles with the sky, and the sun 
lazily tries to struggle through yielding clouds of 
grey. The only fault about the picture is a want 
of diversity in colour—grey is too predominant here; 
but still the scene required much grey, so we wont 
be hypercritical. 

563. “Beach at Hastings,” by the same artist, 
shows considerable force. The sea moves, and the 
clouds fly. A gleam of light shows the break in 
some of the stormy, over-hanging clouds. The fore- 
ground is a little too mottled—if one might use such 
a term—but it expresses our idea best. 

62. “The last of England;” Ford Maddox-Brown. 
An emigrant ship, with its anxious freight; a dis- 
appointed husband with a cheerful-looking wife ; 
an intensely blue-eyed child eating a very unripe 
apple; a toothless drunkard shaking a feeble fist 
at his native land; a string of well-painted cab- 
bages; and pea-green sea with painfully-regular 
waves. The texture of the woman’s shawl is very 
good, and so is the man’s coat and wide-awake. 
There is a tearful look about the woman; but she 
checks her tears reproachfully, as it were, to the 
husband, who looks, unfortunately, as if the sea 
was a little too rough for him. The woman’s 
bonnet-ribbon flaps inharmoniously and squarely 
against her husband’s coat; but the suspicion of 
the sleeping child is the tenderest thought in the 
picture, and shows that Mr. Maddox-Brown can 
think well and deeply, too. His “ King Lear” (83) 
is better ; but we object to the theatrical Cordelia. 
The prostration ‘of the king is fine; the expression 
of the fool a marvellous riddle to the many, but 
easily read by the thinking few. ; 

206. “Skirts of a Wood in May;” John McWhirter. 
A curious composition ; but plenty of good, honest 
work in the painting. The beech trunks are ad- | 
mirable studies of bark: the lights and shadows 
flicker about their giant stems most changeably, as 
it were, and so most naturally ; and the artist has 
not forgotten those long, graceful creepers, that 
hang their silver chains about the limbs of these 
forest Anakims. - The ploughed land is indifferent 
colour, and breaks badly against the emerald sky. 
But Mr. McWhirter gives promise of greater things; 





rest.” The feeling of the picture is beautiful, and 
there is a unity about it that we look for in vain in 
many other parts of the Academy. The colour is 
subdued, and suitable to the scene, but there is a 
certain degree of slovenliness about the foreground 
which we could have wished avoided. “The 
Lonely Tower” is undoubtedly Mr. D. 0. Hill’s 
best painting, and he succeeds best in quiet night 
scenes where rich colour and careful drawing are 
not indispensable—for he is no colourist and an in- 
different draughtsman. 

215. “ West Wemyss Harbour—Low Water;” 
G. H. Oswald. A modest painting, and hung below 
the line ; it deserves a better place, though in this 
imperfect planet of ours very few things get their 
deserts, much less modest pictures in a i 
committee. Mr. Oswald must have had Collins in 
his mind when he painted “Wemyss Harbour,” 
though, of course, he had nature in his eye. It 





brings back recollections of “The Prawn Fishers, 
by that delightful master, and insomuch as it does 
so it does well. The sands are still a little sloppy 
with the retreated tide. The day is very fine, and 
the line of deep-blue sea breaks the monotony of 
the sands very pleasantly. The are in good 
keeping with the rest of the picture. Not too much, 
and yet not too little colour. The distance is good, 
and the horizon is kept very low—a great charm in 
our eyes. 

272. “Grandfather's Pet ;” Alexander Leggatt. 
The interior of a gamekeeper’s cabin, with a happy 
mother holding a delighted child over a most piea- 
sant-looking grandfather. The child is intent on 
possessing a handful of grandpa’s hair, of which, 
poor man, he has little to spare. The old gentle- 
man is not of the theatrical stamp, nor bids the 
child be removed, with a curse on all children ; but 
is most contented with his playful grandson. He 
will probably take it from the mother’s arms, dandle 
and kiss it, if we were admitted to the second scene. 
The dogs look up to their master with that doggishly 
jealous air when children are being noticed to their 
own oblivion. The colours are warm and cheerful 
—suitably so to acheerful interior, and thedrawing is 
good, though not strikingly so. Mr. Leggatt is of 
a pleasant disposition we feel sure. All his pictures 
show a healthy tone of mind. He does not indulge 
in morbid sentimentality, as a certain gentleman 
who illustrated in the “ Song of the Shirt” (67), of 
which the less said the better. 

221. “The Dargle—County Wicklow ;’ Edward 
Hargitt. A great improvement on the “Basses 
Pyrenées.” The colours are fresh ; and though there 
is much green abounding, yet it is very well sub- 
dued; the trees have nicely-tufted tops, and the dis- 
tance is good ; the clouding is quiet and truthful: 
altogether, this picture shows decided talent. Mr. 
Hargitt has sent one little gem (759), in the small 
room—a foreground purple with heather. A grey 
mist half conceals a giant of the mountains, and 
some oxen are snuffing the morning air ; the neat- 
herd is luxuriously smothered in heather: his other 
effects are not so happy. 

29. “Old Curiosity Shop—Rome ;” W. Douglas, 
R.S.A. The best still-life in the Academy. Colours 
rich; the shopman knowing ; but the girl behind the 
counter might be taken for a curiosity herselfi—she 
is too apathetic, and wants form. We hope that 
Mr. Douglas will give us something better than 
still-life next year; for the roguish look about the 
curiosity man’s eye shows that he appreciates cha- 
racter. This picture is far superior to the “ Arrest 
of Pietro d’Assone ” (402), where a great dramatic 


effect was striven after, but very little obtained. 


We have to regret that several important errata 
occurred in last week’s impressien of our corre- 
spondent’s Edinburgh Article. For “Vintour,” read 
Wintour; for “Baugh,” read Bough; for “ Wod- 
dross,” read Woddrop. 
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for he works carefully, honestly, and lovingly. 

395. “The Lonely Tower;” D. O. Hill, R.S.A, 
A silver moon streams quietly over a peaceful sea ; | 
a solitary tower stands darkly up against the night; 
everything is very still ; the only sound that could | 





break the silence of this scene would be the dream- | 
ful plash of those “waves that sway themselves te | 


Sm Chas. Eastlake’s purchase of the Beau- 
cousin collection, formed in Paris, of early Italian 
and Flemish pictures, for 9200/., including ori- 
ginally forty-six pictures, and thirty-five of which 
have been thought worth retaining, is by far the 
best step taken of late at this institution. Nearly 
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the whole of this recent acquisition may now be 
seen. By the erection of two low, but solid 
screens in the great west room, affording space 
for some thirty or forty of the smaller early 
Italian pictures—those already in the gallery and 
those just purchased—room has been obtained 
for the whole; and small cabinet pictures are 
seen to far more advantage on such screens than 
on the walls, mixed up with larger canvases. 

The newly-added collection comprises some 
very noble and interesting specimens of the 
Venetian, Tuscan, and Flemish schools. Very 
glorious is the Titian, ‘‘ Madonna and Child, with 
St. John the Baptist and St. Catherine:” the 
figure of St. Catherine one of those forms, gracious 
and noble in outline, glowing in colour, we only 
see on the canvases of Titian. The picture is said 
to have been formerly in the sacristy of the church 
of the Escurial, and afterwards in the Coesvelt 
collection. Another most interesting picture is 
the “Allegory of Venus, Cupid, Folly, and Time,” 
by Angelo Bronzino. A majestic and noble com- 
position ; full of meaning, though the flesh tints 
of the nude Venus—Venus as the courtezan— 
kissing Cupid be anything but the flesh-tints of 
Nature, or of Titian, Rubens, or Etty. By the 
same master we have a “ Portrait of a Lady” 
(half-length), in a carefully-made-out dark dress 
of what we English call Anne Boleign cut—lace 
above; a portrait full of earnest dignity. 

There is another still more valuable model in 
portrait, a full length of “ A Boy,” and a princely 
boy, too, by Jacopo da Pontormo. The reality 
and dignity of this specimen of the Tuscan master 
vie with what we are accustomed to look for only 
from Venetian hands. A small portrait of a 
golden-haired lady by Bissolo, one of the Vene- 
tian school, costume and golden hair all con- 
scientiously made out, is very precious. There 
are four small crowded pieces by Julio Romano— 
“The Capture of Carthagena,” “ The Continence 
of Publius Cornelius Scipio,” “The Abduction of 
the Sabine Women,” “The Reconciliation of the 
Romans and Sabines,” characterised by all the 
energy and verve of the master. These came 
originally from the Orleans Gallery. There are 
several specimens of minor masters of the Tuscan 
and Ferrarese schools, who all have their places in 
the history of painting, and whom it is desirable 
to have represented in an historical collection. 
Perhaps the most important and novel acquisi- 
tions are the specimens of the Flemish and German 
schools. By Mabuse we have an earnest portrait 
of a man ; by Roger van der Werden the younger, 
portraits of himself and wife, and a “ Mary Mag- 
dalen reading ;” by Bernard van Osley, a “‘ Magda- 
len reading;” and, above all, by Martin Ach- 
ven, that rarest of masters in England, a most im- 

rtant specimen, though small in size, “The 

eath of the Virgin.” ‘The last named was for- 
merly in the gallery of the King of Holland. It 
has all the austerity, the candour, and naive 
reality of the early German school. 


















































































































































Five Art Gossir.—The Architectural Exhibition 
Will open to the public on Wednesday next. 

M. Desanges has re-opened, at the Egyptian Hall, 
his Victoria Cross Gallery of pictures commemora- 
tive of the feats of heroism which have gained the 
honour. In addition to the pictures exhibited last 
year of scenes drawn from the Russian war, he gives 
twenty-four others drawn from the suppression of 
the Indian Mutiny: all painted within the last 
eight months, Can we expect them to be works of 
art 


On pee 4 next an unusually important pro- 
Vincial sale of modern English pictures will take 
place—that of Mr. Houldsworth’s collection at Glas- 
gow—by Mr. T. Nisbet. The collection comprises 
fine specimens of Stanfield, Maclise (“ The Sleeping 
Beauty”), Roberts, Faed, Landseer, Linnell, Ansdell, 
F. RB. Pickersgill, Frith, O’Neil (“Eastward Ho!” 
and “Home Again”), Willkie, Miiller, Frost, G. 
Harvey (“Covenanters Preaching”), &. 

On the 20th of this month Messrs. Christie and 
Manson sell Mr, Brunel the engineers, collection of 


pictures and objects of vertu. The pictures com- | 
prise the illustrations of Shakespeare, painted ex- 

pressly for Mr. Brunel, by Landseer, Callcott, | 
Leslie, Stanfield, Cope, Lee, and Egg; also works | 
of Rosa Bonheur and other leaders of the modern 
French school. The works of vertu include Majo- 
lica and Palissy wares, old Chelsea, Venetian glass, 
chandeliers, mirrors, and rock crystal. On the 28th 
the same auctioneers sell the Spanish sketches of 
David Roberts. In May Messrs. Foster will sell the 
pictures, drawings, and sketches of the late veteran 
James Ward. 


During the past year four equestrian statues of 
Otho the Great, Charlemagne, Pepin le Bref, and 
Henry I. have been erected in niches of the | 
principal parade of Strasburg Cathedral, in the | 
place of statues destroyed during the Revolution. | 
Other niches outside of the cathedral have been | 
gradually refilled; and the pinnacles are to be | 
crowned with statues. 


The west front of Lincoln Cathedral is about to | 
be restored. There is a project on foot again for | 
removing houses around York Minster, on the sup- | 
position that it would improve the aspect of the 
latter. But enough in the way of demolition surely 

has been done at York. Our old cathedrals were 
never meant to have an open void around them like 

a Pagan statue. They used to rise out of and above | 
surrounding picturesque buildings, not out of empty | 
space. | 

Many of our readers may have failed to notice | 
the death, on the Ist December, 1859, at Dussel- | 
dorf, of the German painter, Rethel, whose memor- | 
able and significant wood engravings, so new in 
spirit, on the old subject of the Dance of Death, 
made him famous all over Europe. He was only 
in his forty-fourth year. 

During the past month a very interesting tempo- | 
rary collection, in the Boulevard des I[taliens, of | 
some of the best pictures of the modern French | 
school, has occupied the attention of the lovers of | 
the arts in Paris. It comprised specimens from | 
various private collections, of Delacroix, Décamps, | 
Ingrés, Ary Scheffer, Meissonnier, Rosa Bonheur, 
and the rest. 

The slashing pamphlet, “Scottish Art and Art- 
ists,” by “Iconoclast,” has elicited an re- 
joinder, “ Iconoclast Reviewed by Maulstick.” 

We omitted some time since to record the fact that 
Mr. William Cotton has added one more to the long 
list of his immethodic books—or, rather, bound “cut- | 
tings’—about Reynolds. He entitles it “Some 
Account of Plympton St. Maurice, with Memoirs of 
the Reynolds Family.” 


The Art Journal for this month contains one of 
Mr. Walter Thornbury’s vivacious articles, “ Sher- 
win and Cosway ;” a “ Personal Recollection” of 
Calcott, by the late E. V. Rippingille ; a continua- 
tion of the well-illustrated “Tour along the Hud- 
son;” one of Mr. Boutell’s series of articles on 





Mrs. S. C. Hall’s illustrated “ Tour in South Wales.” 
The engravings are, one from the “St. Katherine” 
of Domenichino, in the Royal collection, one from 


statue of “ Chastity.” 





Tue SrepHEnNson Monvument.—The monument 
to George Stephenson, which was so wisely com- 
mitted to Mr. Lough, is making satisfactory 
progress. Two of the colossal figures which support 
the pedestal are now ready for casting, and they are 
of a character to do credit to British art. The one 


is the figure of a pitman ; the other of an engineer. | & 


The former has no drapery save the loose trousers 
actually worn in the mune, and it is a perfect 
marvel how graceful even such an attire can be 
made in the hands of real genius; the other is not 
much more clothed. But in both cases the attention 
of the spectator is arrested by the presence of a 
great, a prominent idea. The sculptor has indeed 
taken fine forms for his models, and, to a certain 
extent, has adhered to the actual type of face which 
he found in Stephenson’s country; but he has 
brought the two, and will bring all the four, into 
unison. They will all tell the same continuous tale, 





all speak of the advance of intellect, of the progress 


“ National Flags ;” and a continuation of Mr. and | 


Wilkie’s “Blind Man’s Buff,” and one from Durham’s | 


of science, of the benefit done to our common 
humanity by those who occupy even the humblest 
places in the great school of practical philosophy. 
There is an air of conscious greatness in these faces, 
and step by step they lead the mind up to the still 
greater dignity of the inventor and discoverer whose 
statue they support. 


We were also much pleased with a bust of the 


| late Robert Stephenson—a speaking likeness ; some- 


what idealized it may be, but not more than is both 
allowable and praiseworthy. This bust is one of 
Mr. Lough’s happiest efforts. He has caught the 


| most beautiful expression of his late friend, and has 
| rendered it immortal. 


We trust, for all who value 
the name of Stephenson, that this bust will not be 
lost to sight. It ought to be in some public place. 


The bust of Sir John Lawrence is now complete 
in marble, and has given the most perfect satisfac- 
tion to the family and friends of the man who 
saved our Indian empire. We shall not enter into 
any description of this bust, as we have already done 
so when we had the privilege of seeing it modelled 
in clay; but we would suggest that copies should 
be taken in plaster and bronze, and that the public 
be permitted to purchase them. 








THE DRAMA. 





THERE is a certain advertising theatrical tailor 


| who commences his advertisement with the dig- 


nity of a poet about to write an epic. ‘“ Rejoice,” 


| he cries, “rejoice, ye children of the Thespian 
art ;” but whether, as he asserts, “ persons about 
| to follow the profession” are bound to rejoice at 


the very cheap rate at which they can buy their 
costumes, or whether, they are bound to grieve as 
they have done, for having been forced into a 
holiday during the Passion Week, we cannot de- 
termine. Certainly the legalised cessation from 
dramatic entertainments which debars some of 
the poor supernumeraries from earning their few 


| shillings a week may be hard to them; but to 


many it gives an opportunity for holiday and 


|a rest; and to others not exactly professionally 


dramatic, but of that large class which “lives to 


| please and must please, to live,” it affords an op- 
| portunity of coming satisfactorily before the 


ublic, and of earning a certain sum to carry them 
Semel. The entertainers of the public, whether 
they paint their faces and exhibit themselves on 
the boards of a theatre—whether they lecture 


| scientifically and popularise Bacon and Descartes 
| —or whether they sit at home writing “ smart” 


articles, or the most “popular novels” of the 
season, are essentially those who live from hand 
to mouth. It is well, therefore, when an oppor- 
tunity is afforded to any class, although that is 
gained even at the expense of the former posses- 
sors of the field. 
| But the office of dramatic critic is perennial. 
| It is true that during Passion Week he can have 
| no “ Drama” to criticise ; but he can gossip over 
| the past, vaticinate about the future, and tell of 
| the doings of those kindly souls who determine 
that even the very highest Churchman shall not 
be without his pabulum animi. 


| At the Harmarcer Miss Amy Sedgwick has 
| been giving Dramatic Readings, which have in- 
| cluded a medley from “Lochiel’s Warning” and 
| the balcony scene of “Romeo and Juliet,” to the 
| “ Rifle Corps Polka” and the Speech of Mr. Ser- 
| geant Buzfuz. We do not know whether Miss 

Sedgwick has been successful; but this we do know, 
| that she ought to have been. At the conclusion 
| this charming actress gave an original Address, 
written for her by Tom Taylor. We may safely 
say that this was the most interesting entertainment 
of the past week. 


At Sapuzr’s. Wetts Theatre Miss Julia St. 
| George has been producing her entertainment of 
| “Home and For@ign Lyrics ;” an entertainment of 
| the dullest kind, written by Miss Amelia B. Ed- 
| wards. If, from the specimens we have seen, we 

can judge, we may fairly state that the importation 
| of female writers on the stage is of not the slightest 
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benefit. They want every essential to the stage 
writer, wit, closeness, finish. 


At the Surrey Miss Poole and Mr. Ramsden 
have given their entertainment of the “Popular 
Music of the Olden Time;” and at the Srranp a 
wizard of some might, a very Michae! Scot of the 
black art, [1 Cavalier A. Poletti, has been treating 
her Majesty’s lieges with certain “Soirées Mys- 
térieuses.” By the way, M. Louis Blanc, ex-Pro- 
visional Governor of France, has been lecturing on 
Cagliostro and other mysterious personages of the 
eighteenth century. 


The Prixcess’s Theatre has been occupied by 
Mr. C. H. Adams and his Orrery, illustrating the 
various leading phenomena of our earth. “Fixed 
Stars” other than Charles Kean have been ex- 
hibited on the boards of the theatre, and planets 
and comets have been in the ascendant. Mr. 
Adams is so old a friend and scientific servant of 
the public, that we are always glad to welcome 
him. He has done more to popularise science than 
any other half dozen lecturers whom we can call to 
mind. Always lucid and terse in his explanations, 
he possesses, moreover, the manner so necessary for 
all instructors, and the kindliness and vivacity so 
necessary for those who address the young. 


Magicians have been up and doing during the 
week. That curiously-named individual, Professor 
Wiljalba Frikell, has hung out his banner at the 
Stanparp. Professor Grice has astonished the 
electors of Mr. Edwin James and Lord Fermoy at 
the MaryLesoxe. Mr. Charles Sinclair has given 
an entertainment which he calls, in a pleasantly 
compound style, the “Science of Magique; but as 
a “female-coloured” opera troupe—whatever that 
may be, possibly a coloured female opera troop—a 
comic singer, and a juvenile Irish comedian are to 
be found mixed up with the science, the entertain- 
ment was no doubt as pleasantly varied as the style. 
At the Potycraric Haut the renowned Christy’s 
Minstrels have held their own, and have rattled 
their bones, jigged their jigs, and twirled and danced, 
jabbered and sung tosome purpose ; but, above all 
things, at the Pavmion Tueartre, Mr. David Prince 
Miller, prince of conjurors, has read “a five-act 
tragedy in five minutes.” 


The promises of the theatres, during Easter week, 
are of the usually glowing description. Mr. Phelps 
stars at the Privcess’s; Mr. Harris having been 
nearly on the wrong side of the commercial hedge | 
during his last season, it is just possible that this | 
engagement may be a paying one; but the likeli- | 
hood of failure appears to us very considerable. | 





Drury Lane goes at once far away from the 
drama, andinto opera. That selected for the opening 
on Monday next is “ Maritana ;” the part of Don 
Cesar, by Mr. H. Haigh; that of Don Jose, by Mr. 
Durand ; and Maritana, by Mrs. Enderssohn. The 
chorus will be most efficient and numerous, and the 
band complete in every respect. Dr. Pech will con- 
duct. Thus, English opera will be produced on a 
scale of splendour, and with all other necessary 
attributes, at playhouse prices. It is curious to find 
how very gradually, yet surely, musical and other 
representations are usurping the place of the legiti- 
mate drama. That poor thing is nearly dead ; but 
still the Adelphi, the Olympic, and the Sadler's 
Wells, as well as the Surrey, may be num- 
bered amongst the theatres which still cling fondly 
to the sock and buskin. 


The Savage Club burlesque of the “Forty 
Thieves ” will be produced at the Lyceum on Easter 
Monday, Messrs. Falconer being lessee and 
William Brough stage manager. The season of 
the theatre is short—let us wish it the greater 
success. 


On Monday evening Mr. Henry Ryder read 


| and mark the proceedings c. the various societies— 


| houses, &c., &e. Since we adverted last week to 
| the delay of Mr. Gye’s affiché, that document has 
| appeared, presenting a strong corps, and promising 
| the continuance of its unrivalled band and chorus. 


MUSIC. 


Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir met last Thursday week, 
at St. Martin’s Hall, and acquitted themselves to 
the satisfaction of a large and talented audience. 
The scheme was well selected, and embraced Men- 
delssohn’s “ Forty-third Psalm,” which undoubtedly 
was the chief feature of the performance ; Meyer- 
beer’s “Pater Noster,” another gem, very little 
known in England, was also most effective ; as was 
a motett, “Source of all Light,” by Hauptman, a 
pupil and joint-editor with others of the works of 
Mendelssohn ; Mr. H. Leslie’s one-part song, 
“Welcome, Spring,” from his successful operetta 
“Romance,” was also sung with considerable pre- 
cision, and gave proofs—if proofs were needed—of 
that gentleman’s musical talent and capabilities. 
The instrumental performance of the evening was 
intrusted to Miss Freeth, a pianist of considerable 
talent, who played Beethoven’s “ D minor Sonata,” 
and Wallace’s fantasia on airs from “ Maritana,” 
with considerable taste and great facility of exe- 
cution. 

The Popular Concert of Monday evening em- 
braced some of the most charming chamber music 
of Mozart, which was given with great precision 
and excellence of execution. The sound taste 
which these concerts are inducing is one of the 
most hopeful signs for musical progress in the pre- 
sent day. 

The Royal Academy seems to be rising from its 
decadence, and at last to be stirring to do something 
worthy of the only existing school in this country 
for the advance of musical knowledge and instruc- 
tion. The Pupils’ Concert of last Saturday was a 
great improvement upon former trials, and presented 
several candidates for future fame, who ought to 
do, and doubtless will do, justice to the institution. 
The compliment paid to the memory of the late 
Earl of Westmoreland on this occasion was a grace- 
ful tribute of respect and esteem. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society’s performance of 
Handel’s “ Messiah,” on Wednesday evening, calls 
for no particular observation. This colossal work 
is so well known, and its interpretation by the 
members of this society is invariably so excellent, 
that it would be a work of supererogation to dwell 
upon the merits of the oratorio itself, no Jess than 
upon the ability of its executants. 

The present has been all but a blank week as far 
as music is concerned. The annual observance of 
the sacred season of Passion Week very properly 
debars the public from dramatic and musical entertain- 
ments. Next week, however, the season of 1860 
will begin, and give us much more occasion to note 


Philharmonic and benefit cuncerts, the two opera- 


The operas announced for performance combine a 
revival of Meyerbeer’s “ Prophéte” and the produc- 
tion of Flotow’s “Stradella.” Another leave-taking 
by Giulia Grisi is also announced ; this time, it is to 
be hoped, to be final in its results. 

On dit that the arrangements for the Norwich 
Festival do not progress favourably. Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Kean have declined to accept the offer made to 


without any stipulation. Why should not Madame 
Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Santley, Mr. Weiss, and others 
be treated with equal fairness? So long, however, 
as artistes will submit to put up with such indig- 
nity, they have only themselves to thank for the 
consequences. The success of the Norwich Festivals 
have for many past years been questionable, and no 
wonder if the reports in active circulation in musical 
quarters, to which we refer, have the slightest foun- 
dation. Success under such circumstances would be 
most undeserved. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Notice To CorresPoNDENTs.—We find that the 
collection of Roman coins, on which was based the 
“Records of Roman History,” was not made, as we 
supposed, by the venerable Francis Hobler, so well- 
known by his long official connection with the 
Mansion House, but by the son of that gentleman. 


Easter Howmays.—The South Kensington 
Museum, with the pictures presented by Mr. Sheep- 
shanks, the pictures of the National Gallery, British 
School (by authority of the director and trustees), 
and the Art Schools for Male Students, wi// be open 
free every moming and evening, from the 9th to 
the 14th April inclusive. Hours—day-time, from 
10 to 5; evening, from 7 to 10. 

M. Louis Buaxc’s Lecture.—On Tuesday even- 
ing M. Louis Blanc delivered his first lecture in 
England, to a numerous audience, at the St. John’s 
Wood Library and Scientific Society, his subject 
being the “Mysterious Personages and Agencies 
in France towards the end of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” We shall not attempt any analysis of the 
lecture, as it will be reported, in other places; and 
we do not wish to forestall the interest which will be 
felt in actually hearing it from the speaker’s own 
lips. M. Louis Blanc has made himself so well 
acquainted with our language that he had no diffi- 
culty in riveting the attention of his audience, for 
more than two hours, to a series of the most extraor- 
dinary narratives, comprising, among other strange 
things, the exploits of Count Cagliostro. In dealing 
with matters of French history, M. Louis Blanc is 
no mere compiler, but one of the ablest students and 
thinkers of the day. His historical works have won 
for him a very high and well-merited reputation; 
and we are glad to meet him in a new capacity, in 
which he will win renown and, we hope, profit too. 


Tue following rather interesting information 
having reference to Crystal Palaces, has recently 
been published. “The ——- - - in — 
original prospectus put forw y the Syden’ 
Crystal Tie Comey the total cost was not to 
exeeed 500,000/, and, with loan capital, 666,666/. 
6s. 8d. The land at Sydenham, consisting of 394 
acres, was purchased by valuation at a cost of 
167,6611., from which a portion was resold at a 
profit of 51,000/., leaving the net cost of land at 
116,6617. The original Crystal Palace Building 
removed from Hyde Park cost 95,000/, making 
altogether an expenditure for land and building in 
round numbers of 200,000/. From this sum of 
666,6661, how came the Sydenham Palace to cost 
nearly a million and a half? The projected Palace 
of the People, at Muswell Hill, is to be a net cost of 





them to read Shakespeare’s “ Macbeth ” at a perfor- 
mance of Locke’s music. We hear thatthe committea 
have most unwisely had recourse to an old and very 
unfair proposition in connection with their festivals, 
of offering lower terms than usual to all but two or 
three leading artistes, and proposing that sums 


may appear to be returned to the charities for 
whose behalf the Norwich meeting is held! Mr. 





“ Macbeth” at the Hanover Square Concert Rooms. 
Mr. Ryder most fully sustained his popularity at 
the Princess’s. He appears to have deeply studied 
his great author, and we have never heard a more 
eloquent or adequate interpretation. His elocution 
is remarkably clear and graceful, and his fine render- 


alists to condescend to accept such terms. Earnestly 
is it to be hoped, for the sake of the profession, that 
they will all stand out, and make a determined re- 
| sistance to the system of commission and per-centage, 


which is a disgrace to those who persist in pursuing 
| such a huckstering habit of making engagements, 


ing of impassioned scenes, though slightly declama- | which can never pay or be considered to be credit- 
tory, deservedly elicited the warmest applause from | able. 
his audience, 


Madame Novello and Mr. Sims Reeves, we 


are informed, have gained their terms at Norwich | 120,000/, from 








should be nominally given, that a per-centage | 


Benedict has the musical arrangements in a great | 
measure confided to him, and naturally finds some | 
difficulty in inducing the vocalists and instrument- | 


| 
| 


400,000/. The morning concerts at the New Muswell 
Hill Palace are estimated at 15,0002. against Syden- 
ham 11,700/. As regards the cost of such entertain- 
ments, it is sufficient to refer to the experience of 
those who make it their profession to undertake 
| morning concerts, &c., in the metropolis, to learn the 
difficulty of realising any regular profit beyond the 
cost of such entertainments. It is estimated that the 
season day tickets will produce 16,000, against 
12,200at Sydenham. At the Crystal Palaceat Syden- 
ham the sale of season tickets is mostly confined to 
the residents in the “a. few being taken 
up by other persons. e rent from exhibitors, it is 
calculated, will produce 30,000/.a year against Syden- 
ham 9,0002 The value of the extraordinary antici- 
pations by the Sydenham Company may be 
estimated by the words of the then chairman, 
Mr. Laing, “that the applications for space at that 


| time, taking the lowest estimate, were upwards of 


40,0007, and might swell to an income of 100,000/. or 
exhibitors alone.” How can four 
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times the amount of the present rental at Sydenham 
be anticipated for Muswell Hill, particularly when 
the 1862 Exhibition, covering many acres in extent, 
will be open to exhibitors free of charge? The 
evening concerts at Muswell Hill are to produce, or 
may produce, 60,000/. This is a large sum when 
we consider that the Surrey Gardens, the Colosseum, 
St. James’s Hall, the Polytechnic, the Panopticon, 
&e., &c., are not very encouraging speculations ; and 
even Exeter Hall, with all its other sources of in- 
come, and in the best part of London, only pays a 
small dividend. The promised ten per cent. dividend 
on the Muswell Hill Company’s shares, appears, 
therefore, to be a very large one, if we consider the 
5l. shares of the Crystal Palace Company, which 
once sold for 8/. 15s., are now worth only 1/. 7s. 6d. 


ome 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
Paris, April 4. 

PvuBuic attention just now is divided between 
two subjects, one most sacred, the other most 
Hesonend between an opera and a preacher, 

etween a crop of singers and a Dominican 
monk. And the Dominican monk is not 
Father Lacordaire this time, but a very young 
friar (not yet seven-and-twenty) who has 
sown enthusiasm broadcast throughout Paris 
for the last month. I will return to him 
anon; but let me begin with the more profane 
of the two objects of public amaze. 

It was suddenly announced, about ten days 
ago, that the Italian Opera was about to re- 
store one of the works of Meyerbeer’s younger 
days, the “ Crociato in Egitto,” which, some 
thirty or forty years back, was the occasion 
of countless triumphs to Velluti and Ma- 
dame Pasta. The composer himself, how- 
ever, protested with almost as much ardour 
as the Swiss are protesting against the 
French annexation of the “ neutralised pro- 
vinces.” 
had been ‘‘ neutralised” by time and change of 
doctrine, and he protested against all ‘+ occu- 
pation” of his opera by the Parisian public, 











He, too, said his former creation | 


and against all “annexation” of it by M. | 


Calzado. Meyerbeer’s protestations were, never- 


| 


theless, useless; and last week out came the | 


** Crociato,” with ‘all its imperfections on its 
head,” and assuredly represented in the most 
disadvantageous conditions that can be con- 
ceived. ‘The chief réle may be said to be that 
of a tenor, and was written for Donzelli. This 
was transposed, and confided to a baritone 
(anda very second-rateone, moreover). Meyer- 
beer’s tenor, as it stood originally, has to sing 
one of the most beautiful compositions perhaps 


than by the present performance of the 
** Crociato.” 

The curious part of all this, however (and 
it is extremely curious), is to watch the “ point 
of intersection,” if it may thus be termed, of 
the two schools, the Italian and the German. 
Throughout the “Crociato” you trace, in 
all the purely vocal part, the composer 
who is preoccupied by Italian traditions; 
whereas in the orchestra you already dis- 


ist. You have the double nature, which 
is in reality Meyerbeer’s great originality, 
more in this opera than in any one he ever 
wrote. In ‘“‘Emma di Resburgo,” or “ Mar- 
gherita d’Anjou,” or the “ Esule di Granata,” 
or any of the many operas he wrote, as a very 
young man, for the various theatres in Italy, 
you have nothing—literally nothing—beyond 
the pure Italian facility that devotes itself to 
the voice, to the utter neglect of the instru- 
mentation. In ‘ Robert,” or the ‘ Hugue- 
nots,” or any of the later works of the same 
hand, you have an utter contempt for the voice, 
which is absolutely reduced to play the part of 
an instrument, and contribute, like any violin, 
or flute, or horn, to the combined effect of the 
whole. Between ‘* Margherita d’Anjou” and 
the ‘“‘Prophéte,” for instance, there is no 
connexion. They spring from a brain that is 
of two distinctly different organisations, they 
are beheld by a musical vision that looks 
in two diametrically opposite directions. But 
the ‘* Crociato” is, as 1 said before, the “ point 
of intersection,” and in the * Crociato” the 
two systems meet. You distinctly see the 
Italian school dying out, and the complicated 
German school, of which Meyerbeer is the chief 
inventor, beginning to be. This opera is, 
on this very account, a curious one to study 
just now, and for a small number of connois- 
seurs it is not to be regretted that the Jtaliens 
have given it.- As for the public, they are 
somewhat disappointed, and would prefer some- 
thing else—something that they here have the 
habit of calling plus amusant. 


To turn from the very profane subject above 


| mentioned to the more serious one I hinted at 


| religious orator. 


ever written for the voice—a composition | 


known under the name of the 
Morte,” and celebrated in the entire vocal 
world of Europe. The situation is that of the 
Christian Grand Master of Rhodes, who is in 
the dungeons of a ‘‘ Paynim ” Sultan, and has 
to prepare his followers for death by martyr- 
dom. Executed by a fine tenor voice, one can 
easily imagine what the effect of this must 
originally have been ; but it loses nearly every- 
thing by being lowered as it now is. 

As to the other parts—the female ones— 
they are comparatively ineffective, by being 
too perpetually without opposition, as isalways 
the case where the female voice is too much 
employed. The soprano is sung by Madame 
Penco, who, at all events, sings with true in- 
tonations: whereas, I am sorry to say, that 
Madame Alboni and Madame Borghi-Mamo 
both seem anxious to see which can sing the 
falsest and the most completely out of tune 
without the audience becoming aware of it. 
As to the indifference of a Parisian public to 
the fact of any singing being in tune, it goes 
beyond anything I could conceive possible ; 
and this was never more satisfactorily proved 


| 


“Inno di | 


| genuine ‘ capacity.” 


| affect his voice. 





in commencing. I am almost disposed to ima- 
gine that the French pulpit—once so famous 
for its occupants—has been again opened to a 
Father Minjard does 
really seem to possess all the attributes of a 
He is flaming with fervour, 
in the first place, and, in the next, is wonder- 
fully simple as to his choice of expressions. 
The whole man is evidently in what he says, 
and yet he is never rhetorical. The fault of 
Father Minjard is, at present, over-energy of 
gesture, for his violence of sentiment does not 
This is magnificent, and 
makes itself heard to the extremest corner of 
the immense space of the Madeleine. It is a 
curious sight to have watched the crowd in 
this church since this young monk began his 
Lent sermons. As he was utterly unknown, 
he did not, at first, attract “all Paris,” as it is 
called, but only the habitual parishioners came 
to the preachings. Gradually, however, it got 
about that there was, at the Madeleine, a very 
extraordinary man, who said very extraordinary 
things in a strange, downright way, telling 
these “ truths” to high and low without excep- 
tion. And so, little by little, the Pere Min- 
jard’s fame grew; and now it would be im- 
_—— to edge yourself in to the church where 

e should preach, even by going there 
an hour and a half before the sermon. 
In appearance the famous Dominican is very 
much what he should be. He is tall, good- 
looking, and of a commanding air. The fore- 
head is broad and intellectual; the eye bold, 











clear, and flashing. But the real superiority 
of the man lies in his evident conviction. 
You see that he does literally care for nothing 
terrestrial, that he is borne upward on the 
wings of his enthusiasm, and prepared for any 
moral or intellectual flight into the regions 
transcending our earth. And still, with all 
this, he is not mystical; on the contrary, his 


| language is strong, simple, and real to a de- 
| gree; bitterly contemptuous of all baseness, 
cern the thoroughly German contrepunt- | 


and severely condemnatory of all corruption. 


| I never heard a preacher better adapted to 


the present state of society in this country. 
He flies in the face of the love of wealth and 
gain with furious zeal, not ‘ objecting ” to it 
mildly, as do the majority of his colleagues, 
but flagellating it with fiery whips. He does 
most truly scourge the traders from the tem- 
ple in a pitiless fashion ; and this it is that 
makes him so thoroughly what is needed here. 
There is no cant about him, no convention, 
and no false indulgence, which is the chief 
defect of French ecclesiastics. Another im- 
mense merit in the Pére Minjard is, that he is 
comprehensively, broadly, Christian. I have 
not heard all his sermons during Lent; but I 
have heard several, and I am bound to say I 
have not yet heard a sentence fall from his 
lips that might not fall from those of any 
Christian clergyman, without distinction of 
sect. 

As I said, the interior of the Madeleine is 
curious to watch whilst this young Dominican 
preaches: from the entrance-doors to the altar- 
railings there is one dense crowd of human 
beings, packed into the closest possible space, 
and only swayed to and fro by its own 
emotions. From the altar-railings to the stone 
of the high altar itself, the flight of steps 
leading to the choir is black with men, who 
are piled up and crushed one against the other. 
From the galleries men and women hang in 
clusters ; from behind the confessionals they 
strain their necks from the topmost corridors ; 
and from the organ-loft they bend their backs 
to breaking ; and there is not a spot of ground 
six inches wide on which one does not find 
an anxious listener. Such a spectacle I have 
never witnessed here before, and it altogether 
surpasses anything I have ever seen take place 
at Notre Dame when Father Lacordaire has 
preached. 

Apropos to matters connected with the 
Church, I need not tell you what an effect is 
created here by the fact of General Lamori- 
ciére having gone to Rome to see what means 
may be resorted to to organise the Papal army. 
It is now believed by friends of M. de Lamo- 
riciére’s that, if he finds it practicable to 
defend Rome after the departure of the French 
troops, he will accept the office of Minister of 
War, and will be joined by his formercomrade 
in exile, General Bedeau. Meanwhile, one 
individual here, M. Sosthéne de la Roche- 
foucauld, has sent to Pius IX. the very con- 
siderable offering of 500,000 frances (20,000/.). 

I find I was right in predicting to you in my 
last letter that this new opera of ‘‘ Gil Blas” 
would become attractive on account of the im- 

rsonation of the principal character by 

fadame Ugalde. The actress in question is 
making a perfect furor, and the way in which 
“all the world” rushes to the Théatre Lyrique 
to see Lesage’s hero represented by a woman, 
is something positively insane. It is admitted 
on all hands that the libretto is absurd, and the 
music®both mediocre and noisy ; but it is held 
to be quite impossible not to go and see Madame 
Ugalde in ‘Gil Blas.” No expense has been 
incurred for the getting up of the piece; no 
dresses, no decorations, no machinery are 
there to enhance the effect of any portion of 
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the work; yet ‘Gil Blas” bids fair now to 
make the receipts of the Théatre Lyrique, on 
what are termed the “ off nights,” equal, if not 
surpass, those achieved by the success of the 
hour. 

I think, by the side of the Pére Minjard, 
the ‘* Crociato,” and Madame Ugalde, the one 
novelty that absorbs all the attention of the 
Parisians is the new gown made all of one 
piece! I cannot say this is ugly; but it is 
strange, and requires the wearer to be very 
slight. From throat to heel it is all one 
drapery, confined at the body and waist with 
the tight fit of a uniform, and then flowing 
down in the folds of the skirt. It is odd, but 
not ugly. 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue BisHor or Anticua.—Her Majesty has 
nominated to the bishopric of Antigua, which be- 
came vacant nearly a year ago, the Rev. W. W. 
Jackson, Chaplain to the Forces at Barbadoes, and 
to the bishop of that diocese. Mr. Jackson is a 
native of Barbadoes. He is on his way to England, 
and will in all probability be consecrated at the 
same time and place with Archdeacon Wigram, 
who has been nominated to the bishopric of 
Rochester. Bishop Jackson will have episcopal 
jurisdiction over Antigua, Nevis, St. Kitt’s, Mont- 
serrat, Virgin Islands, and Dominica, comprising an 
extent of 751 square miles, with a population of 
about 108,000, The bishopric is worth 2000/., 
which is paid out of the Consolidated Fund. There 
are about fifty clergymen in the diocese. The 
bishop designate belongs to the Low Church party, 
and is described as being a very energetic clergy- 
man, and is very popular in the colony which he is 
leaving. 





“MISCELLANEA. 





Tse Liprary or §. W. Sixeer, Esg.— This 
extensive and valuable library is to be sold by 
Messrs. Leigh, Sotheby, and Wilkinson. The days 
of sale will extend from the 11th to the 17th inst. 

Mais For America vid Cork.—The arrange- 
ment made in November last for the British con- 
tract packets conveying the mails between this 
country and North America, to call at Queenstown 
(Cork) on every alternate voyage, for the purpose 
of embarking and landing mails, will be extended, 
at the end of this month, to the other voyages 
performed by those packets,—that is, to the voyages 
of the packets between Liverpool and New York. 
The packet appointed to leave Liverpool for New 
York on Saturday, the 31st March next, will call at 
Queenstown, and thenceforward the whole of the 
British and North American contract packets, 
whether on the line between Liverpool and Boston 
vid Halifax, or on the line between Liverpool and 
New York, leaving Liverpool every Saturday, will 
touch at Queenstown on each voyage outward and 
homeward. The regulations which have hitherto 
been in force for the transmission vid Queenstown 
of correspondence by the British packets on the 
line between Liverpool and Boston, will be equally 
applicable in future to the correspondence conveyed 
by the British packets on the line between Liverpool 
and New York. 

Matrs ror Swepex.—The mail steam-packets 
under contract with the Swedish Government hav- 
ing recommenced their voyages between Hull and 
Gottenburg, mails for conveyance by these packets 
will be made up in London on the evening of 
Friday, the 30th instant, and on the evening of 
every subsequent Friday until further notice. All 
letters and newspapers addressed to Gottenburg 
and Uddewalla will be forwarded by these packets, 
unless directed to be otherwise sent; but letters 
and newspapers for other parts of Sweden, intended 
to be transmitted by these packets, must be speci- 
ally addressed “by Swedish packet.” 

Prepayment oF Letrers ror Ecypr.—On the 
Ist April next, and thenceforward, all letters in- 
tended to be forwarded by British packet, either 
vid Marseilles or via Southampton, to Alexandria, 
Cairo, or Suez, which are posted unpaid, will 








be charged with an additional rate of sixpence | 
each letter, besides the usual postage; and letters 
for those places posted insufficiently prepaid will | 
also be charged with the amount deficient and with | 
sixpence additional. The payment of postage upon 
letters for all other parts of Egypt has hitherto | 
been, and will remain, compulsory. | 
Money Orpver Orrices.—On the 2nd of April | 
the following alterations will be made, viz. :— 
England.—1. Money Order Offices will be opened 
in London and the suburbs at Ealing Common, W.; 
Feltham, W.; Hornsey Road, N.; Kingsland Green, | 
N.E.; Lorrimore Road, Walworth, $.; Newport 
Market, Leicester Square, W.C.; Old Brentford, W.; 
St. John’s Hill, Wandsworth, S.W.; Sussex Place, 
Plumstead, S.E.; Victoria Docks, E.; Vincent Square, 
Westminster, S.W.—2. The “Eastern District Office” 
will in future be designated “ Commercial Road, E.” 
—3. Money Order Offices will be opened in the 
country at Bardney, Lincoln; Barnoldswick, York ; | 
Betley, Stafford; Blanchland, Northumberland ; | 
Bootle, Cumberland; Brownhills, Stafford; Cal- 
verley, Kent ; Cemaes, Anglesea ; Chalfont St. Giles, 
Buckingham ; Cley, Norfolk; Dinas, Glamorgan ; 
Earl Shilton, Leicester; Grassendale, Lancaster ; 
Great Missenden, Buckingham ; Gresford, Denbigh; | 
Hambledon, Hants; Horsforth, York; Llanerchy- | 
medd, Anglesea; Minchinhampton, Gloucester; | 
Mount Ephraim, Kent; Narborough, Leicester ; | 
New Lenton, Nottingham ; Sneinton, Nottingham ; 
Stewkley, Buckingham ; and Woolton, Lancaster.— 
4. The office now known as “Feversham” will | 





henceforth be designated “ Faversham.”— 5. The | 


undermentioned sub-offices are now served as fol- | 
lows :—Shrivenham, Lechlade, and Fairford, from | 
Swindon, instead of from Farringdon; Burford, 
from Farringdon, instead of from Cheltenham ; 
Bampton, from Farringdon, instead of from Witney. 
Scotland.—6. Money Order Offices will be opened 
at Duuaskin, Ayr; and Slateford, Edinburgh. 
Ireland—7. Money Order Offices will be opened 
at Ballybrittas, Queen’s County; Leap, Cork ; and 
Lorrha, Tipperary.—8. The office now known as 
“ Castletown Delvin” will henceforth be designated 
“ Delvin.” 
Boox Post to Gorrensurc (SwEpEN).—On the | 
2nd April next, and thenceforward, book packets | 
addressed to Gottenburg may be forwarded by the | 
Swedish mail packets from Hull, at the following 
rates of postage :—Not exceeding 4 ozs., 3d.; above 
4 ozs., and not exceeding 8 ozs., 6d.; above 8 ozs., 
and not exceeding llb., 1s.; above 11b., and not ex- 
ceeding 141b., 1s. 6d.; every additional half a 
pound, or fraction of half a pound, Gd. A book- 
packet may contain any number of separate books 
or other .publications, prints, or maps, and any 
quantity of paper, parchment, or vellum ; and the 
books or other publications, prints, maps, &c., may 


be either printed, lithographed, written, or plain, or | 
any mixture of the four. Further, all legitimate | 


binding, mounting, or covering of a book, publica- 


tion, &c., or of a portion thereof, shall be allowed, | 


whether such binding, &c., be loose or attached, as 
also rollers in the case of prints or maps; markers 
(whether of paper or otherwise) in the case of books ; 
and, in short, whatever is necessary for the safe 
transmission of literary or artistic matter, or usually 
appertains thereto; but no patterns or books of pat- 
terns (unless consisting merely of paper) shall be al- 


lowed. The following conditions must be observed :— | 


1. The entire postage must be prepaid. 2. Every 
book-packet must be sent without a cover, or ina 


DENMAN, 
NTRODUCER of the SOUTH AFRICAN 


PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s. per 
dozen, BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advantage greatly ap- 
preciated by the public and a constantly increasing con- 
nection, saving the great annoyance of returning them. 

A Pint Sample of both for 24 Stamps. 
Wrse rv Cask forwarded free to any Railway Station in 
England. 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, 
or 30s. per dozen. 

Terms, Cash.—Country orders must contain a remittance. 
Cross cheques *“* Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on 
application. 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 





Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, a.p. 1714. 
YNton ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
} FIRE and LIFE. 

Offices—81, Cornhill, and 70, Baker Street, London; and 
in Bristol, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Dublin, Hamburgh, Berlin, 
and Berne. 

FIRE INSURANCES falling due at LADY-DAY should 
be PAID on the 25th inst., or within 15 days after. 

Life Insurers are not subject to any extra premium on 
joining Volunteer Rifle Corps. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal sent free on appli- 
cation to the Secrstary. 

WM. B. LEWIS, Secretary. 





NATIONAL PROVIDENT  INSTITU- 
4 TION, 48, Gracechurch Street, London, for Mutual 
Assurance on Lives, Annuities, &c. 
Established December, 1835. 
Drrecrors. 

Chairman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman—CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq. 
John Bradbury, Esq. Robert Ingham, Eaq., M.P. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. Charles Reed, Esq., F.S.A. 
Richard Fall, Esq. Robert Sheppard, Esq. 

John Feltham, Esq. Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq., M.P. Charles Whetham, Esq. 


| Charles Good, Esq. 


PAYSICIANS. 
J. T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.S. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
Bankers—Measrs. Brown, Janson, and Co., and Bank of 
England. 
Solicitor—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
Consulting Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 


Extracts from the Report of the Directors for the year 1859: 
Number of new policies issued, 952. 


Assuring the sum Of  ..........cecccscccseceesseses £491,026 10 7 
Producing an annual income of ............... 16,781 5 4 


Making the total annual income, after de- 
ducting 50,1122, annual abatement in pre- 


TERED wccenenssagunsramecotsbeoveneennttomsennennanane 233,546 5 3 
Total number of policies issued, 22,586. 
Amount paid in claims by the decease of 
| members from the commencement of the 
| institution in December, 1835 .......00e0 919,103 10 4 
Amount of accumulated fund ....... ee nes 1,755,685 6 11 


The effect of the successful operation of the society during 
the whole period of its existence may be best exhibited by 
recapitulating the declared surpluses at the four investiga- 
tions made up to this time. 


| For the 7 years ending 1842 the surplus was £32,074 11 5 
a “ 1847 a 86,122 8 3 
” 1852 * 232,061 18 4 

” ” 1857 9 345,034 3 11 

The Directors accept surrenders of policies at any time 
after payment of one year’s premium, and they believe that 
their scale for purchase is large and equitable. 

The prospectus, with the last report of the Directors, and 
| with illustrations of the profits for the five years ending the 
| 20th November, 1857, may be had on application, by which 
it will be seen that the reductions on the premiums range 
| from 11 per cent. to 98} per cent., and that in one instance 
the premium is extinct. Instances of the bonuses are also 


ON 


cover open at the ends or sides, so as to admit of | shown. 


the enclosures being removed for examination. 3. | 


Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist of April are 


No book-packet may contain any written letter, | Teminded that the same must be paid within thirty days from 


closed or open, or any enclosure sealed, or otherwise | 
closed against inspection; nor must there be any | 
letter, nor any communication of the nature of a | 
letter, written in any such packet, or in or upon its | 
cover. 4. No book-packet must exceed two feet | 
British in length, width, or depth. It must be | 
understood that this measure applies only to book- | 
packets addressed to the city of Gottenburg, and | 
does not extend to packets addressed to any other 
town in Sweden. ‘These instructions are not to 
extend to, or interfere with, the transmission of 
printed papers allowed to pass by the post under 
the newspaper privilege, which will continue sub- 


| ject to the existing regulation. | 





that date. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


March, 1860. 





Post Free for Two Stamps. 


XTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY of 
an Entirely NEW THEORY of CURING DISEASE, 
being the recorded experience of 30 years’ special practice in 
Great Britain, France, and America—with evidence of the 
actual effects of the latest Scientific Discoveries, denominated 
NEW LOCAL REMEDIES, with the adjuncts of Consti- 
tutional Treatment not yet generally known, even by the 
medical faculty of the British Empire, but which have been 
recently introduced into England. Sent free on receipt of 
two stamps to defray postage, &c., by W. HILL, Esq., M.A., 
No. 27, Alfred-place, Bedford Square, London, W.C.—Daily 
consultations from Eleven till Two, and Six to Eight, Even- 
ing. 


EOE. Se A MATL 


—— 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO HER MAJESTY. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
ey to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Insti- 
tutions, and the public generally that, by a novel ap plication 
of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and, in 


accordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has | T 


introduced a NEW sERrEs of his useful productions, which for 
EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and above 
all, cHeAPNESS IN Price, he believes will insure universal 
approbation and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and a fac- 
simile of his signature. : rer 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 

No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





THE PAPER DUTY. 
YNN & GOUGH, Printers, 310, Strand, 


W.C., being desirous of giving the Literary World the 
full benefit of the Abolition of the Excise Duty on Paper, 
invite gentlemen preparing works for the press to send to 
them for an estimate prior to engaging with a Printer. 

Specimens of Type and Paper sent free by post. 

LYNN & GOUGH, Printers, 310, Strand, W.C. 


wus WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

is a thought often occurring to literary minds, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An im- 
mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained on application 
to RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
R. B. is enabled to execute every description of PRINTING 
on very advantageous terms, his office being furnished with 
a large and choice assortment of TYPES, STEAM PRINT 
ING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and other PRESSES, and 
every modern improvement in the Printing Art. A SPECI- 
MEN BOOK OF TYPES and information for authors sent, 
on application, by 


RrcHarp Barrett, 13, Mark Lane, London. 








SAUCES.—CONNOISEURS HAVE PRONOUNCED 


EA & PERRINS’ “WORCESTERSHIRE 

SAUCE” one of the best additions to Soup, Fish, 

Joints, and Game. The large and increasing demand has 

caused unprincipled traders to manufacture a spurious arti- 

cle; but the “GENUINE” all bear Lea and Perrins’ name 
on Bottle, Label, and Stopper. 

Sold by Crossz and BLackwett, London, and all respect- 

able Oilmen and Grocers. 
Sole Manufacturers— 
LEA AND PERRINS, WORCESTER. 





PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKEY. 
ONALD DUNCAN'S 
MALT WHISKIES are CHEAPER, MORE 
WHOLESOME, and FAR SUPERIOR to the finest 
FRENCH BRANDY. 
ROYAL BALMORAL, a very fine, mild, and 
ET Bic cinscnctevessctecses 15s. per gallon. 
The PRINCE'S USQUEBAUGH, a much- 
admired and delicious spirit .... 
DONALD DUNCAN'S celebrated Registered 
D.D. WHISKEY, of amet iod qua- 
lity and age 20s. 
Two gallons of either on the above sent to any part, or 
sample forwarded for 12 stamps. Terms, Cash. 


5, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C 














, EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
Statistics show that 50,000 persons annually fall victims 

to Pulmonary Disorders, including Consumption, Diseases of 
the Chest, and the Respiratory Organs. Prevention is at all 
times better than cure; be, therefore, prepared during the 
wet and Wintry Season, with a supply of KEATING'S 
COUGH LOZENGES. Sold in Boxes, ls. 14d, and Tins, 
2s. 9d., 48. 6, and 10s. 6d. each, by THomas Kerarine, 
Chemist, &., 79, St. Paul's Churchyard. Retail by {all 
Druggists, &c. 





Y EATING’S COD-LIVER OIL. 

The Pale Ne usenaetonth pure and tasteless, the Light 
Brown, cheaper and of good quality. The demand for 
these Oils, most highly recommended for their medicinal 
properties has so greatly increased, that Mr. Keating, being 
desirous to bring them within the reach of all classes, now 
imports direct, the Pale from Newfoundland, and the Brown 
from the Norwegian Islands. The Pale may be had in Half- 
pints, 1s. 6d.; Pints, 2s. 6d.; Quarts, 4s.6d. The Light 


Brown, in Pints, ls. 84. ; Quarts, 3s. At 79, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 





PURE SCOTCH | 





SILKS EXTRAORDINARY CHEAP. 


NEW SPRING GOODS AT HALF 
F PRICE. — Immediate and unreserved Sale of the 
Spring and Summer Stock of Ellis, Sandeman, and Rogiere, 
which has been kept in the bonded warehouses waiting 
the Government arrangement consequent on the ratifi- 
cation of the Commercial Treaty with France, and has 
now been cleared under the New Tariff, duty free. 
This reduction, together with the enormous discount, 
amounting no less than 54} per cent. from cost price, at 
which the whole stock was —_— by Messrs. AMOTT 
BROTHERS & CO., 61 and 62, St. Paul’s-churchyard, will 
ensure to every purchaser the cone advantage of the real 
value of One Sovereign for 6s. 6d. The entire stock of the 
above bankrupts, consisting of silks, shawls, mantles, dress 
fabrics, mohairs, reps, droguets, gloves, hosiery, lace, ribbons, 

jewellery, ornaments, &c., together with an immense stock 
of Irish linens, sheetings, towellings, long cloths, prints, 
flarnels, petticoats, a portion of which have been cut from 
the looms to facilitate the realisation of the estate by the 
Assignees, will be submitted on MONDAY and the three 
following days, without reserve, at 61 and 62, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. Large consumers, hotel proprietors, and others, 

will save 13s. 6d. in the pound by purchasing from the fol- 
lowing lots. Thus every customer for 6s. 6d. realising the 
net cost worth of One Sovereign: Black Silks Catalogue, 
Duty Free and Discount off.—200 pieces black gros de 
Naples, 2s. 44d. per yard, well worth 3s. 6d. 110 pieces 
double twisted, glossy and warranted pure, 2s. 6jd. per yard, 
worth 4s. 4d. 57 pieces treble ducape, endless. in wear, 

2s. 9d. worth 4s. 6d. per yard. 200 dress lengths, 12 yards 
for 1 guinea, worth doubie. Several hundred robes in rich 
glace ducape, very stout and handsome, ll. 5s. 6d., warranted 
value 50s. 347 magnificent black Lyons glace robes, fast 
dyes, cost bankrupts 3/. 3s., will be cleared out at 14 guineas. 
A large parcel of , pure Italian floss silk robes, stout, rich, 

and exceedingly hand are all marked 2/. the long robe | 
of 12 ells; these goods are cheap at 4 guineas. 47 pieces of 
the richest French glace silks, of unequalled brightness and 
lustre, thick, full, and soft, warranted not to split, 3s. 6d. per 
yard, worth 7s. 6d. 190 dress pieces of rich black moire an- 
tiques, warranted all pure silk, cost bankrupts 5/. 10s., have 
been marked the low price of 2/. 18s. 6d. for nine yards, 
double width, 10 pieces rich brocaded ditto, 34 guineas the 
full robe, are worthy of special notice. A large lot of black 
silk flouncings with trimmings complete, with Bayadere 
satin stripes, handsome and good, are all marked lJ. 5s. 6d. ; 
these are decided bargains. 590 rich broad flounced silk 
robes, variously rich in detail, cost bankrupts 4/. will be 
cleared at 2} guineas. 310 richest broche bar, and figured 
two flounced robes, down in the catalogue at 90s., for 
3 guineas. Several hundred superb and costly black silk 
robes, various, suited to ladies of rank, will be sold for 
4 guineas each, worth from 8 to 12 guineas. Coloured and 
other Silks, Duty free and Discount off.—200 dresses, small 
fancy checked silks, 19s. 1ld. the robe, original cost 27. 30 
pieces superior Piccolomini bars, all at 1/. 4s. 6d., worth 50s. 
1,500 plain glace, broche, plaid, chene, French reps, and 
other silks various, have been marked at 2/. the full robe ; 
these goods could not be bought in the usual course of busi- 
ness under 5/. A grand selection in Paris fancy silks, such 
as poult de Soies, gros de Naples, glace, chene, fiounced 
silks, moire antiques, and other robes, the newest styles and 
colours, rich qualities, in excellent taste and condition, cost 
61, may be picked from at 2/. 18s. 6d. 400 evening and 
dinner silks, various, estimated 37. 10s. reduced to 1/. 15s. 6d., 
for 12 ells. A large lot of rich reps, taffetas, in bright 
colours, marked 1/. 18s. 6d, are worth double. Superb 
Lyons brocaded silk robes, all colours, in the purest and 
most graceful arrangements, down in the catalogue at 7/., 

may be had at 34 guineas. Real Irish poplins, in the richest 
tartan and fancy plaids, original price 4/., reduced to 2/. 5s. 
110 rich moire antique of best quality, the water magnifi- 
cently defined, colours perfection, at 3} guineas the full robe; 

these superb productions are only occasionally to be obtained 





| even at the highest prices. A considerable parcel of check 


glace silks, suitable for evening wear, bright and glossy, 
1s. 6}d. per yard. 500 garment silks, in checked, striped, and 


diagonal patterns, cost bankrupts 45s., for One Sovereign the | village or town in the Three Kingdoms) of Grocers, Chemists, 


| &c., who supply their Corn Flour at the usual price. 


robe. 300 pieces, 1s. 113d. per yard, wide width, worth 2U. 
the robe. 94 pieces of handsome silk reps, treble shaded 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF PUBLIC MEN. 


(SHURCH OF ENGLAND PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

Price 2s. 6d. each; framed from 5s. 6d. 

Each Portrait with Brief Biographical Notice and Fac-simile 
Autograph. 
NOW READY, 

Archbishop of Canterbury Rev. Canon Girdlestone 
Bishop of London Rey. Derwent Coleridge 
Bishop of Durham Rev. Thomas Jackson 
Bishop of Winchester Rey. Daniel Moore 
Bishop of Exeter Rey. J. E. Kempe 








Bishop of Oxford | Rev. Dr. J. A. Hessey 
Bishop of Carlisle | Rev. Dr. Cureton ~ 
Bishop of Ripon | Rey. Dr. Goulburn 
Bishop Trower } Rev. Thomas Dale 
Dean of Westminster Rey. J. M. Bellew 
Dean of Winchester tev. 7. B. Hutchison 
Dean of Canterbury Rey. J. Atlay, D.D. 
Dean of Chichester Rey. Daniel Wilson 
Dean of Ely Rey. J. C. Vaughan, D.D. 
Dean of Carlisle Rey. J. C. Miller, D.D. 
Archdeacon Denison Rey. Hugh M'‘Neile, D.D. 
Archdeacon Bickersteth Rev. W. Gresley 
Archdeacon Evans Rev. H. L. Mansel 

| Rey. T. Robinson, D.D. Rev. J. W. Reeve 
Rev. W. Thomson, D.D. Rev. J. H. Gurney 
Rey. Canon Stowell | Archdeacon Hale 


| Lord Wensleydale 











glace Levantine silks all at 2s. 6}d. per yard, estimated value | 


5s. 2d, 
robe, worth 2/. 5s. 54 pieces of rich silk droguets, 14 guinea 
the long robe of 12 ells, really worth 70s. 210 diagonal gros 
d Afriques, 2 guineas, worth at least 90s. 810 new Paris 
shapes, in glace silks, mantles, duty free, worth 37. each, are 
all marked 17. ls. 570 French mantles of exquisite taste and 
very rich in quality, have been marked 14 guineas each, 
many amongst them containing 12 yards of wide width glace, 
and are really worth 4/. to 5. The superb and costly Stock 


in Trade of a general Mourning Establishment at half-price. | 


Patterns post free-—Messrs. AMOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
61 and 62, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 
\LENFIELD PATENT STARCH is 


the only Starch used in her Majesty's Laundry, and as 
some unprincipled parties are now making and offe ering for 
sale an imitation of the Glenfield Starch, we hereby caution 
all our customers to be careful, when purchasing, to see that 
the word GLENFIELD is on each packet, to copy which is 
felony. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 





HE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE 
MIXER is superior to Spoons or other articles of 
Metal that corrode, &c. No invalid should be without them. 
Town and country chemists, medicine vendors, and others 
requiring agencies, may apply to 
R. COGAN, Patentee, 4, Red Lion Square, London. 


140 dresses in the new rifle stripes, 1/. 3s. 6d. the | 


Immediately, 
Rey. W. W. Champneys, and Archdeacon Musgrave. 
THE BENCH AND THE BAR. 
Price 4s. each; framed from 7s. 
Now ready, 
| Lord-Justice Knight Bruce 


The Solicitor-General 
| Vice-Chancellor Wood 


The Recorder of London 
R. Malins, Esq., M.P. 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly M. D. Hill, Esq. 
Sir Hugh Cairns Samuel Warren, Esq. 
Immediately—The Attorney-General. 
Mason and Co., 7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 


ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.— 
CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have a stock of various 
descriptions.—201, Regent Street. 

PIANOFORTES. —CRAMER, BEALE, & CO's.—For 
Sale or Hire. Every variety, New and Second-hand, war- 
ranted.—201, Regent Street. 

HARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, & Co. have every 
description. CRAMER, BEALE, & Co. are also Chief 
Agents for Alexandre’s New Patent.—201, Regent Street. 








ENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
Cheapside, in gold and silver, in great variety, of every 
construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every watch 
skilfully examined, and its correct performance guaranteed. 
Free and safe per post. 


Money Orders to Jonn BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 
65 and 64, Cheapside. 


TRADE eX MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tue Lancet States, 
“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 
It is respectfully announced that to any application by 
letter, Brown and Potson forward the address (for any 





Where 
any similar article is substituted or forced into sale upon 
pretence of being “ the same thing,” or “as good as Brows 
and Porsoxs,” if the name, address, and designation are 


| kindly communicated, such confidence will be greatly ap- 





preciated. . 
BROWN and POLSON, 
Manufacturers to Her Majesty the Queen: 
Paisley, and 23, lronmonger Lane, London. 





XECUTORS, ADMINIS" _s - TORS 
WIDOWS AND OTHERS, having siduary he- 
counts to pass, or Valuations for Probate or y 
made, may save much time and expense on ap 
Messrs. BRADBERRY and Co., Licensed Val 
ministration, &c., 3, Dean's Court, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 










|} OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 

PILLS. -— CURE ALL.—No_ seasor sts human 
strength to resist disease more than the spring; hence the 
many afflictions oppressing whole families at this time. 
Every one, whatever the condition of the Sody, should always 
in the spring take some cooling and purifying medicine ; and 
all suffering from skin diseases will find this the mos t favour- 
able time for their cure. For external ailments nothing 
equa® Holloway’s Ointment. The rough, uneven skin, and 
the deepest malignant-looking ulcer, yield alike to its power 
of always substituting wholesome for depraved blood. 
Holloway’s purifying Pills, by cleansing and stimulating, 
exercise the same beneficial action ‘over every internal 
organ. From the combined use of Ointment and Pills the 











body regains tone and vigour. 
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| eed OF THE CLERGY CORPORA- 
TION 
4, St. MARTIN'S PLACE, CHARING CROSS, W.C. 


The Committee of the Friend of the Clergy Corporation beg 
the careful attention of their Friends and Subscribers to 
the following Statements and Correspondence with 
reference to certain charges as to the management of 
the affairs of the Corporation, which have been, as they 
submit, most unjustly made against them. 


Tue Richt HonoraBLe AND Ricut RevEREND THE LorpD 
Bisnor oF Lonpow having, in December last, forwarded to 
the Committee of this Corporation a letter received by his 
Lordship from a Mrs. Batchellor, of Wells, Somerset, contain- 
ing statements calculated to lead to most erroneous impressions 
as to the management and progress of this Corporation ; and 
the Committee knowing that similar mistatements were for- 
warded to the Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton, im the year 1858 ; 
and having also good reason to believe that, for some years 
past, many of the Subscribers have been circularised by the 
same lady, in a manner tending greatly to injure the Charity ; 
and also believing that the public reference in the Times, of 
the 21st of January last, to the losses sustained by the Corpo- 
ration in the year 1854; and the remarks by a Correspondent 
«8. G. O.”) in that paper on the general management, were 
prompted by similar misrepresentations, the Committee 
consider it necessary to put the Subscribers and the public 
in possession of the following facts. 

Upon Lord Lyttelton’s communicating to the Committee 
in 1858, the statement which had been made to him, a Special 
Sub-Committee of investigation was formed, who, afier a 
most careful examination, prepared a Report and compara- 
tive Analysis of the expenditure of this Corporation, with 
that of some of the leading Charities in London, the result 
of which was stated in the following terms :— 

** With a view, however, to ascertain wheiher the working 
expenses of this Corporation were greater than those of 
other Societies of a similar character, the Sub-Committee 
have obtained the published Reports in various years of 
several Societies; and on comparing the working expenses 
of those Societies with those of this Corporation, the Snb- | 
Committee have found that so far from this Corporation being | 
open to the charge now made, the comparison tells, in the 
opinion of the Sub-Committee, greatly in favour of this 
Corporation ; and they cannot but congratulate the Corpo- | 
ration on the result, which shows that as compared with other 
Societies of much longer standing, this Corporation is con- 
ducted actually at quite as cheap, and, in some instances— 
considering the relative ages of the Societies—at a cheaper 
rate than those with which it has been compared.” 

Upon such Report of the Sub-Committee, together with 
the books, accounts, documents, and other data on which that 

Report was founded, being submitted to Lord Lyttelton, he 
was pleased to express his entire satisfaction with the 
proceedings of the Corporation and stated his intention, if 
again addressed on the subject by Mrs. Batchellor, to refer 
her to such Report as a sufficient answer to her statements. 

The Committee have also the gratification to state that 
the Lord Bishop of London received a Deputation appointed 
to wait on him with reference to this matter; and after 
hearing their explanations and refutation of the statements 
contained in Mrs. Batchellor’s letter to his Lordship ; he like- 
wise wiis pleased to express his confidence in the manage- 

ment and progress of the Corporation, and to say that he 
would, in accordance with his previously expressed intention, 
preach the Anniversary Sermon on Sunday the 18th of 
March, at Eaton Chapel, Eaton Square. 

The following are the remarks which appeared in a letter 
from a correspondent, (“ 8. G. O."), in the Times of the 21st 
of January last. After taking certain objections to the 
balance-sheet of the Trinitarian Bible Society for 1859, he 
proceeds to say — 





























“The ‘ Friend of the Clergy Corporation’ was founded in | 
1850; it gives pensions, not less than £30 or more than £40 | 
to the widows and orphan unmarried daughters of Clergy- | 


men of the Established Church ; it helps necessitous Clergy. 
The programme of its Patrons, Committee, Officers, he 
occupies nearly four pages; it is hardly possible to conceive 
a more imposing array, ‘the type,’ worthy of the names. 
With such a staff, and such ‘rules’ as the report affords, I 
should have expected (it is in its tenth year) this Corporation 
to be very sound in wind and limb, Alas! 
abstract from its Reports, and I soon find it has been subject 
to the same disease which weakens so many a Corporation. 
In (1855 there is the ‘mark of the beast’—the vaccination 
scar to which so many Societies expose themselves, I con- 
clude, to keep off some other evil. ‘ Deficiency by the late 
Secretary, £4552 11s. 7d." In this same year the Festival 
cost—i. e. is charged—£197 17s. 6d.; in 1856, Festival, 
£291 17s. 10d. 

“In the Report for this year, or rather 1859, the donations 
and subscriptions are £3383 8s. 6d. The 
£1081 7s. 2d. 
income is on the decrease. It is all very well to plead the 
success of * Festivals;’ I doubt whether they can be depended 
upon: certainly, because by this tavern presure you can now 
and then raise, with a Duke in the chair, £300, it is no reason 
why such an immoderate percentage of the receipts should 
go in management. In the year 1854, there was an extra 
item—quite a curiosity—literally a ‘fast’ instead of a feast. 
‘By postponement of meeting by reason of a public fast,’ 
£150 8s. 4d. I may, perhaps, by the way, be here excused 
for noticing an item in the Church Missionary Report for this 
year. Incidental expenses—charges at Exetor Hall, on 
occasion of the fifty-ninth Anniversary and sundries, 
£374 7s. 8d.! Between this cost for an Anniversary, and 
that of the Friend of the Clergy for not having a Festival, I 
own I aim in a fix for any possible or prebable explanation 
I should have conceived that the dinner not eaten might 
have cost less. I can’t conceive how the ‘ Anniversary’ cost 
£374 7s. 8d., unless, professedly not an eating affair, a good 
deal was eaten. 

“To return to the ‘Friend of the Clergy.’ It has fou 
‘General Auditors,’ three Special Auditors, whose duty it is 
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expenses are 





to audit the accounts under ‘the special object’ of ithe Cor- | 


| lowing reply to the editor of the Times. 


I look over an | 


And this is in the teeth of the fact that the | 


poration. Of the four, three are members of the ‘ Committee,’ 
the other is a ‘ Trustee ;' of the ‘Specials,’ one isa Physician, 
being also on the Committee, the second is also on the Com- 
mittee, the third is the ‘Solicitor’ to the Corporation, who 
certainly has work found him, for in 1853 he was paid 
£126 14s. 2d., the next year £197 2s. 4d., in 1855 a high 
figure, ditto, 1857: this year a modest £10 10s. 3d. It is 
true there is a Professional Auditor and Accountant; but, 
although his name is attached beneath those of two ‘General 
Auditors’ to the balance-sheet, I do not see any payment 
charged on his account before or since the years 1856-57, 
when there is presumptive evidence that he was employed 
to ‘right’ the Corporation on the discovery of the deficiency 
‘by the late Secretary.’ 

“TIT am happy to say that eighty-eight ladies do receive 
pensions. I am told, on good authority, that there are as 
many as one hundred and twenty-eight trying to obtain the 
‘aid,’ of whom, at least one has tried for the twentieth time. 
I will only add my belief that this excellent charity needs a 
far more vigilant attention to its management, less waste in 
expenses of its funds, and a more satisfactory audit of its 
accounts. It clearly might do more good at less cost.” 

Having made this attack upon the Friend of the Clergy 
Corporation, 8. G. O. then concludes with strictures upon the 
Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

In a leading article of the Times of the same date it was 
also observed :— 

“There are those, we have no doubt, who can explain 
satisfactorily how the ‘postponement’ of ‘an Anniversary 
meeting ’ is an expense to the Friend of the Clergy Corpora- 
tion of £130; and the celebration of an Anniversary meeting 
costs the Church Missionary Society £374; who are able to 
prove that the Solicitor to the first-named Corporation is a 
proper and suitable member of its special * board of auditors ;° 
who can account for the expenses, &c., of the Trinitarian 
Bible Society, and who can see in the annnal £10,000, which 
the British and Foreign Bible Society spends in the one 
article of salaries, only a proof of the economy and wisdom 
of that body. But, though explanations may be plausible 
and ingenious, it is certainly awkward to have so much to 











| explain, and to have allowed unfavourable appearances to 


grow to such a height.” 

On the 23rd of January the Committee forwarded the fol- 
It has not been 
allowed to appear in that paper. Other and leading portions 
of the press have, however, inserted it. It is as follows :— 

“To the Editor of the Times. 

“Srr—In reply to the remarks made by your corres- 
pondent *S. G. O.’ on the 21st inst. on the financial manage- 
ment of the Friend of the Clergy Corporation, the Committee 
beg to offer the following observations:—The Corporation 
was founded by Mr. Aldrich in December, 1849. Under the 
original constitution, he, as the founder, was made Secretary 


dinner, but the acknowledged benefit received by the pub- 
licity thereby secured. 

“ The expenditure of £130 8s. 4d., for the postponement of 
the Festival in 1854, referred to by ‘S. G. O.,’ arose from the 
fact of the day for which it had been fixed, being appointed 
as a day of public humiliation, after all the expenses of 
printing and advertising, &c., had been incurred. This 
rendered fresh advertisements, postages, printing, &c., 
necessary. In point of fact, the whole work had to be done 
over again. 

** The Solicitor’s bills of 1853 and 1854 were increased 
the absolutely necessary expenses of obtaining a charter of 
incorporation, the fees to the Home Office and Attorney- 
General alone amounting to £117 17s. 6d. The Solicitor’s 
bills for the years 1855, 1856, and 1857, amount altogether to 
only £90 5s. 6d., and are composed chiefly of charges incurred 
in consequence of the bankruptcy of Sir John Dean Paul, 
one of the original Trustees, the appointment of new Trustees, 
and other unavoidable business. 

“ The Special Fund relates only to pecuniary assistance 
rendered to poor clergymen and their families. This is the 
only portion of the accounts which has ever been audited by 
the Solicitor. The Auditors of the Special Fund have 
nothing whatever tc do with the general account and expen- 
diture of the Corporation, and, consequently, the Solicitor, as 
one of such Auditors, can never audit any account whatever 
in which he has any personal interest. 

“ The Committee desire to thank ‘ S. G. 0.’ for the acknow- 
ledgment of his belief that the Friend of the Clergy Corpora- 
tion is ‘an excellent Charity... They have only one desire— 
to do the most good they can at the least possible cost; and 
they will be happy to receive any suggestions from ‘8. G. O." 
whereby the expenditure of the Corporation may be di- 
minished without loss to its funds. 

“ They also take this opportunity of stating that the books 
of the Corporation are at all times open to the inspection of 
any member, and that the Secretary is directed to give every 
information with reference to the working and principles of 
management. 

“In conclusion, the Committee may state their great 
regret that ‘S. G. O.’ did not take adequate means to obtain 
full and complete information—which he does not appear to 
have done—previously to his making the charges contained 
in his letter. 

* Signed, by order of the Committee, 


“J. C. COLQUHOUN, Chairman of the day, 
“J.E.COX,MA, )} Hon 
“J. N. GOREN, MLA.,} Secretaries. 
“4, St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
“ Jan. 23, 1860." 
The Committee beg to offer to all Subscribers every facility 
for investigating the management and acconnts of the 
Society. They earnestly hope that no er-parte statements 











and one of the Trustees. From the implicit confidence placed 
by the then Committee in him, he was enabled to defraud 
the Corporation to a very considerable amount. 
sconded. Immediate steps were taken to apprehend him, 
but he esceped from the country. The Right Hon. Lord St. 
Leonards and Lord Lyttelton made a searching investigation 
into the affairs of the Corporation, and, acting under the 
valuable advice of the former nobleman, the Committee 
adopted the plan of management suggested by him, which 
has since been strictly followed. 

“A Finance Committee meet monthly, who andit and check 
every item of receipt and expenditure made during the month. 
At the end of the year, the whole of the accounts are strictly 
examined by a paid Professional Auditor, who first goes 


| through every item by himself, and subsequently scrutinises | 


| them together with the unpaid Auditors, who may or may 
not be members of the Corporation. The Secretary gives 
security for £1,000, the Collector for £100. Every cheque is 
| signed by the Chairman of the Committee, one of the 
Honorary Secretaries, the Solicitor, and the paid Secretary. 
| These are some of the means by which the Committee have 
endeavoured to secure the interests of the Corporation. 

* A reference to the balance-sheets since 1856-7 will show 
that they have been prepared and signed by the paid Profes- 
sional Auditor. His payment has, perhaps unwisely, been 

| included under the item of office expenses. The Committee 
have, in fact, since the discovery of the losses in 1855, 
adopted those checks upon extravagant expenditure and 
defalcation which have been advocated by several of your 
correspondents. 

“With respect to the items alluded to by ‘S. G. O.’ the 
Committee beg to state that, owing to the manner in which 
| the accounts were kept by Mr. Aldrich, they are unable to 
| show the actual amount received from the Festival charged 

in 1855 at £197 17s. 6d. The Festival in 1856, which cost 


balance in favour of the Corporation of £418 4s. 8d. 
“ The proportion of the expenses of management to the 


fore abont 25 per cent. of such income. 
by most Charitable 
derived from voluntary contributions, to be the actual 
public, has caused the Committee considerable anxiety. So 
the gratification to state that since the year 1857 it has been 
steadily on the increase. 

“ There is a considerable doubt in the minds of many 


Whilst, however, they are found not only to add to the in- 


eminent noblemen and statesmen in the country, the Com- 





would be inflicted on the welfare of the Corporation. They 
| haye to regard not only the income derivable from a public 





He ab- } entirely dependent on it for their maintenance. 


es 


£291 17s. 10d., produced a return of £710 2s. 6d., leaving a 


income received in 1859 in order to be fairly stated, requires 
that the sum of £580 18s. 9d. received from sermons, and of 
£289 7s. from the Festival, should be added to the amount 
of subscriptions and donations of £3383 8s. 6d. mentioned by 
‘S. G. O.;° thus making an income derived from voluntary 
contributions of £4,253 14s. 3d., against an expenditure of 
£1081 7s. 2d. The working of the Corporation cost there- 
This, which is found 
Societies, so far as their income is 


expenditure necessary to secure the support of the benevolent 


far, however, from the income of the Corporation being, as 
stated by ‘S. G. O.,’ on the decrease, the Committee have 


persons as to the advisability of public dinners for Charities. | 
come, but also to secure the services of some of the most | 


mittee feel that if they were to discontinue them an injury 


will be permitted to injure a Corporation which now affords 
relief to ninety-two pensioners. These ladies are 
The same 
generous support hitherto given, if continued, will not only 
secure the income of these pensioners, but enable the Society 
| to add extensively to their number. 

A. J. RAM, M.A., Chairman of the Committee. 

J. E. COX, MLA., F.S.A.,) Hon. 

J.N. GOREN, MLA., ) Secretaries. 

G. M. BOYES, Professional Auditor and Accountant. 

H. BRAMALL, Secretary. 
January 30, 1860. 
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Q W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
We WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.—OUT- 
| FITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; 
elothing for gentlemen’s home use, viz., Naval and Military 
uniforms, and civilian dress of the best material and work- 
manship ; shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits ; 
furniture for camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, em- 
bracing every variety of cabinet work, canteens, 
portmanteaus, &c., suited to all climates. 

Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 
Woolwich. 


HE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ 
REGULATOR (Geyeiin’s patent), the only one in the 
world by which the flame from Argand, Fish-tail, and other, 
Burners remains invariable under all variations of pressure, 
and the cost of each light is less than One Farthing per hour. 
Can be fixed horizontal, close to, or distant from the Burner, 
is ornamental, simple in construction, consisting of a double 
chamber, the inner perforated, covered with a diaphragm, 
giving action to a spherical valve. Price 3s. each, one sent 
on receipt of 3s. 6d. in postage stamps. 
W. H. Kenwepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, W.C. 


HE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BED- 
STEAD (Geyelin’s Patent), combining the advantages 
of Metallic Bedsteads with the comforts of a Spring Mat- 
tress, at less than half the cost. Certified by medical men 
as the best and most comfortable Bedstead ever invented; 
invaluable for hot climates; cannot possibly harbour 
vermin. 
Sold by W. H. Kennepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, Ww.c. 

















‘T0 BUILDERS, SHIPPERS, &e. 
JOHNSON informs the above that he is 


e) « open to supply them with any amount of GROUND 
WHITE LEAD and COLOURED PAINTS, at Five per Cent. 
lower than the Current Prices. J. J.’s Lead and Paints are 
recommended to the Trade as possessing more body, covers 
better, and easier to work than any other, and will retain 
colour in any climate. 

‘All orders to be addressed to J. JOHNSON, Kew Bridge, 
Brentford, W. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


{No. 93 (2253).—Xam, Semmes, 


“THE STORY OF OUR LIVES FROM YEAR TO YEAR.”"—Shakespeare. 
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ON 


ON THE 12th of APRIL, 1860, WILL BE PUBLISHED, PRICE 5s. 6d. BOUND IN CLOTH, 


THE SECOND VOLUME 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS: 


CONTAINING THE CONCLUDING CHAPTERS OF 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


ALSO, CONTINUED FROM WEEK TO WEEK, UNTIL ITS COMPLETION IN JULY, 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
THE FIRST SIX PAPERS OF 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. By CHARLES DICKENS. 


AND IN ADDITION THE FOLLOWING PAPERS: 


AMUSEMENTS.—Our Eye-witness and certain Story-Tellers. Our Eye- 
witness and the Performing Bull. Our Eye-witness in Great 
Company [at Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition]. Our Eye-witness 
in Low Spirits. Our Eye-witness at » Friendly Lead. 

ANTIQUITY.—Subterranean Switzerland. Sanctuary of Arrest from 
Debt. Letters on Edward the First’s Scotch War. 

BIOGRAPHY.—Leigh Hunt: a Remonstrance. 

COMMERCE.—A Morning with some Prudent Men. The British Mer- 
chant in Trouble. France and Free Trade. How long will our 
Coal last? Our Eye-witness at the Docks. 

COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS.—The Schoolmaster all Abroad. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY.—Cooks at College. 
Water. 

DRIFT. 

ETYMOLOGY.—Twisted Words. 

FARMING.—English Mutton. Pork. Our Eye-witness in Baker Street 
[the Christmas Cattle Show]. 


FOREIGN LIFE.—Moloch’s Chapel-of-Ease. An Unholy Brotherhood. | 


War Paint and Medicine-Bags. 
Demon of Homburg. 


INDUSTRY.—House-top Telegraphs. The Happy Fishing Grounds 
Oyster Catching]. How to Make Money. Another Whitstable 
de [Professional Divers]. Inventors and Inventions. Wise 
Saws and Modern Instances [Saw Mills at Gloucester]. Com- 
mitted to Newgate Street [Newgate Market]. Ceres at Dockhead 

[New Bread Manufacture}. 


Curly-Headed France. The 


ITALY.—The Real Horrors of War. Paris on Rome. Italian Distrust. | 


The Pope in Account. Phases of Papal Faith. 
JOURNALISM.—The Foo-Choo Daily News. The Tattlesnivel Bleater. 
LAW.—Economy in Sheep Skin. Very Common Law:—1. Infancy. 2. 

Courtship and Marriage. 3. Master and Servant. 4. Shopping. 
LOCOMOTION.—My Railway Collision. Cab! 

MANNERS.—Since this Old Cap was New. My Boys. My Girls. Was 
ita Dream? Sindbad come True. Concerning Cravats. Woman 
in France. Whistology. 

MENTAL PHENOMENA.—A Physician’s Dreams [two articles]. With- 
out a Name. 

MEDICAL PRACTICE.—Pulling Through. Good Samaritans [The Sama- 
ritan Hospital]. The Breath of Life. Bedside Experiments 
[Nursing]. Paying the Doctor. 


Bits of Garden. Good || 





METEOROLOGY.—Glass Points to Stormy [Historical Storms]. 

NATURAL HISTORY.—The Elephant at Home. Poisonous Mushrooms. 
Christmas Boughs. Full of Life. Resuscitating Animals. Nature's 
Planting. Odd Fish. England Long, Long Ago. 

THE NAVY.—Cherbourg:—1. The Way there. 2. In the Town. 3. 
Among the Sailors. Royal Naval Volunteers. 

PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATWON.—Our Eye-witness at Glou- 
cester. 

POETRY.—Our Dead. Book World. Three Phases. Loved and Lost. 
The Midnight Train. Half the Year Round. The Widow’s Wake. 
The Ruined City. The Golden Year. One Trace Left. Faces in 
the Fire. Shadows on the Wall. Lonely. Folded Hands. My 
Maid Marian. The Caged Lark. Written in Dust. 

THE PROVINCES.—A Musical Prize-fight. County Gossip. Seventy 
Years’ Fox-Hunting. 
QUACKERY.—The End of the World [Prophetic Quacks]. Infallible 
Physic [Medical Quacks ]. 
REVIVALS. —Hysteria and Devotion. 
Fifteenth. 

THE SERPENTINE.—Our Eye-witness on the Ice- Man In! Life in 
Danger. 

SMALL SHOT. 


STORIES.—The Postmaster’s Daughter. Two Dead Men’s Stories. Vittoria 
Accoramboni, in Nine Chapters. Cream of Tartary. 


A Revival under Louis the 


TURKEY.—Twisting the Bowstring. Fair and Foul Circassians. Street: 


Dogs in Constantinople. Street Sights. Lunacy. Eastern Lunacy 
and Something more. Shops and Snag 7 0 Burial-Grounds. 
Turkish Prisons. Bazaars. The Valley of the Sweet Waters. 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER.—1. Wreck of the Royal Charter. 
2. The Poor Law in Wapping. 3. A Sermon in the Britannia 
Theatre. 4. Waiting for Jack in Liverpool. 5. Travels in Search 
of Refreshment. 6. The German Chariot. 


ALSO, 
THE HAUNTED HOUSE, 
BEING THE DOUBLE NUMBER FOR CHRISTMAS, CONTAINING = 
The Mortals in the House. The Ghost in the Clock Room. The Ghost 


|| in the Double Room. The Ghost in the Picture Room. The Ghost in 


the Cupboard Room. The Ghost in Master B.’s Room. The Ghost in the 
Garden Room. The Ghost in the Corner Room. 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND is Published (also in Weekly Numbers, Price Twopence, and in Monthly Parts) at 26, Wellington Street, Strand, London, 
W.C.: and by Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly, W., of whom may be had all the Numbers of HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
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